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POEMS ON GIFTS RECEIVED DUR- 
ING ILLNESS, 


BY THE LATE SIDNEY LANIER. 











ON VIOLET’S WAFERS. 





FINE-TISSUED as her finger tips, and white 
As all her thoughts, in shape like shields of 
prize, 
As if before young Violet’s dreaming eyes 
Still blazed the two great Theban bucklers bright, 
That swayed the random of that furious fight, 
Where Palamon and Arcite made assize, 
For Emily ; fresh, crisp, as her replies, 
That, not with sting, but pith, do oft invite 
More trial of the tongue ; simple, like her, 
Well fitting lowlihood, yet fine as well— 

The queen’s no finer ; rich (though gossamer) 
In help for him they came to, which may tell 
How rich that him she'll come to ; thus men see, 

Like Violet’s self e’en Violet’s wafers be. 


TO MY CLASS, 
ON CERTAIN FRUITS AND FLOWERS. 


If spicy, fringéd pinks, that blush and pale, 
With passions of perfume ; if violets blue, 
That hint of Heaven with odor more than 

hue; 

If perfect roses, each a holy Grail, 

Wherefrom the blood of Beauty doth exhale 
Grave raptures round ; if leaves of green, and 

new 
As those fresh chaplets worn in dawn and dew 
By Emily, when down the Athenian vale 
She paced, to do observance to the May, 
Nor dreamed of Arcite nor of Palamon ; 
If fruits that ripened in some more riotous play 
Of wind and beam than stirs our temperate 
sun— 
If these the products be of love and pain, 
Oft may I suffer, and you love again! 
. sindilliainacaan 


“TOO MUCH WHEAT.” 





BY HELEN JACKSON (H. H.) 





‘Too much wheat!” So the dealers say. 
Millions of bushels left unsold 
Of last year’s crop; and now, to-day, 
Ripe and heavy and yellow as gold, 
This Summer's crop counts full and fair ; 
And murmurs, not thanks, are in the air, 
And storehouse doors afe locked, to wait ; 
And men are plotting, early and late. 
** What shall save the farmers from loss, 
If wheat too plenty makes wheat a dross?” 
‘Too much wheat!” Good God, what a word! 
A blasphemy in our borders heard. 


“Too much wheat!” 
stirred, 

But yesterday, and our cheeks like flame. 
For vengeance the Lord his loins doth gird, 
When a nation reads such tale of shame. 

Hundreds of men lie dying, dead, 
Brothers of ours, though their skins are red; 
Men we promised to teach and feed. 
O, dastard Nation! dastard deed! 
They starve like beasts in pen and fold, 
While we hoard wheat to sell for gold. 
‘Too much wheat!” Men’s lives are dross! 
“* How shall the farmers be saved from loss?” 


And our hearts were 


‘Too much wheat!” Do the figures lie? 
What wondrous yields! Put the ledgers by! 
**Too much wheat!” 
O, Summer rain, 
And sun, andsky, and wind from West, 
Fall not, nor shine, nor blow again ! 
Let fields be deserta, famine guest 
Within our gates who hoard for gold 
Millions of bushels of wheat unsold, 








With men and women and children dead 
And daily dying for lack of bread! 

‘*Too much wheat!” Good God, what a word! 
A blasphemy in our borders heard ! 
CoLORADO SPRINGS, COL. 





AVE! VIVENS HOSTIA. 


BY THOMAS HILL, D.D. 





Sain before eternity, 
Evermore thou livest ; 
Through thy final sacrifice 
Life to all thou givest. 


To the Father ceaselessly 
Thanks and praise we render ; 

He has made thee be to us 
Saviour, guide, defender, 


Bringing life to dying men 
While to death thou goest, 

Pardon, peace, and holiness, 
Thou on us bestowest. 


Hail! thou great reality! 
Mighty still to save us; 
Living water, bread of life, 
Which the Father gave us. 
PORTLAND, Me. 





A PRAYER FOR CHRIST. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 





Wirna the single exception of our Lord’s 
intercession for his disciples on the night 
of his betrayal, the principal prayers re- 
corded in the New Testament are very short 
as well as very simple. The shortest, the 
sweetest, and the most comprehensive is 
that one which closes the sacred canon; for 
the Bible begins with a narrative and ends 
with a prayer. It begins with the sublime 
story of the Creation; it concludes with a 
petition that the ascended Christ would 
come and take possession of the world 
which he had redeemed with his blood. 
‘¢ Even so—come, Lord Jesus!” If the be- 
loved disciple had cast about him to find 
the words which should express the deep- 
est loyalty to his Master and the deepest 
love to his fellow-men, he couid find none 
so comprehensive as these: ‘‘ Come, Lord 
Jesus!” They epitomize all the richest 
blessings that can_ fill a human heart, or 
save and purify a wicked world. 

Into the controverted questions about 
our Lord’s ‘‘second coming” we do not en- 
ter. Itis enough for us that Jesus comes 
afresh in every utterance of Gospel truth, 
every manifestation of Gospel grace and 
every forth-putting of Gospel effort to re- 
generate humanity. All the preaching of 
the Cross, from apostolic days to the present 
hour, all the enterprises of Christian be- 
nevolence, all grand movements like the 
Reformation, the revivals under Wesley 
and Whitefield, the establishment of 
foreign missions, the emancipation of the 
slave, the temperance reform, the whole 
circle of Christian charities are only Whe 
continued advents of Christ Jesus into the 
world he loves. Only when Christ is in 
them do such enterprises possess power and 
permanence. 

There is a great deal of rambling and of 
repetition in the average utterances of the 
family altar and the prayer meeting. Many 
more things are said than are actually 
sought. But suppose that God gave to each 
ofus the same privilege that he once gave to 
Solomon: ‘‘Ask what I shall give unto 
thee.” What would it be? One might urge 
the case of a ajck child, or an unconverted 
husband, or a wandering son; and another 
might covet a blessing on his pulpit, or his 
Sabbath-school work; and another might 





ask for a revival, and many others for’ vic- 





the influx of some especial grace. But, 
while various requests of various persons 
were presented, suppose that some one 
should rise up and say: ‘‘ My petition in- 
cludes and covers about all of yours. ‘Letus 


pray for Christ/’" Would not his prayer 
cover the whole circle of cases and meet 
aboutevery want? For, if we get Jesus, we 
shall get every spiritual gift. Health, light, 
pardon, strength, comfort foraching hearts, 
converting power, sanctifying grace, vic- 
tories over the Devil—all these and more 
will come, if Jesus only comes himself. In 
him dwells all fullness. What are all the 
miracles in the Bible compared with him 
who is the mightiest miracle the world ever 
saw? 

Now, let us suppose once more, that any 
of our church prayer gatherings should 
agree to merge their various requests into 
this single one: ‘‘Come, Lord Jesus!” It 
might prove like the concentration of many 
sun-rays into the focus ot a burning-lens. 
‘* Tf two of you shall agree as touching any- 
thing that they shall ask, it shall be done 
for them of my Father which is in Heaven.” 
Most assuredly a company of Christians 
could not go astray if, with all sincerity, 
they agreed in offering a prayer which is 
recorded in their Bible and inspired by the 
Holy Spirit. Assuredly no prayer could 
be more directly in the line of the divine 
promises; none more likely to be answered. 
It would be as nearly sifted of all selfish 
and sinful desires as anything human 
could be. It would not involve any strain- 
ing after immediate miracles, such as many 
believers jn ‘‘faith-cures” require. There is 
nothing impossible, or even improbable in 
the fulfillment of this prayer of prayers. 

For our Saviour has distinctly promised 
his pregence with his flock. When his 
bodily form floated upward from Olivet in 
the vernal air, and acloud received him out 
of human sight, the promise remained : ‘‘Lo, 
Iam with you.” Not somebody else, but 
“1,” your risen Lord. Jesus was as truly 
in Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost as he 
was on the day of his crucifixion. His 
presence filled that upper chamber, when 
the sound was like the sound of a mighty 
wind, and the light was like the light of a 
tongue of flame. He spake through Peter’s 
lips, when the wonderful discourse made 
three thousand converts; and he wrought 
through Peter’s hands, when the cripple 
leaped up and walked through the beautiful 
gate. He had a personal encounter with 
that bitter bigot on the highway to Damas- 
cus. To the bigot’s question, ‘‘ Who art 
thou, Lord?” the reply was, ‘‘I am Jesus, 
whom thou persecutest.” I love to think 
of Jesus as hovering around the flaming 
stakes of the martyrs, and illuminating the 
dungeons of the confessors, and walking 
beside every missionary of the Cross. Christ 
was as veritably with Luther in the Erfurth 
convent, and with Bunyan in his Bedfor:l 
cell, and with David Brainerd in the Indian 
camp, as he was with the disciples on the 
shore of Gennesareth. He still does mighty 
works through his living witnesses. Every 
genuine conversion wrought by a Spurgeon 
or a Moody in London testifies to a present 
Christ. He still casts out evil spirits from 
the drunkard, still welcomes the penitent 
harlot, still whispers in the ear of the con- 
trite sinner, who begs for mercy: ‘Go in 
peace; thy faith hath saved thee.” When 
our Master said, ‘‘I am with you always,” 
he meant that we have but to open the 





door and he will enter. 


NUMBER 1875. 


A strange mist of uncertainty seems to 
hang over the minds of many Christians 
when they are urged to realize and actual- 
ize their Saviour as a living presence. Be- 
cause their eyes see no form of flesh and 
blood, they think of Jesus in a vague, shad- 
owy fashion, and imagine a radiant person- 
age away off on a celestial throne. That 
Jesus should come into their houses and 
hearts as really as he came into the house 
of Jairus and the heart of Lydia, seems to 
them a devout dream. But why limit his 
omnipotence and his omnipresence? Why 
insult him by giving the lie to bis exceeding 
great and precious promise? The most 
thorough cure for unbelief is a close grip 
on Christ. The prayer which he loves 
most to hear, and delights most to answer, 
is the prayer: ‘‘ Come, Lord Jesus.” This 
will overthrow the adversary who torments 
us; this will lift off the burden, or else give 
us strength to carry it; this will sweeten 
the lot and keep the conscience clear and 
the temper tranquil; this will clothe us with 
power from on high. If prayer is any- 
thing more than a pious delusion, it war- 
rants the expectation that the Son of God 
will actually enter into our souls, and will 
purify and guide and rule our lives. Let 
us believe this, or else cease praying. 

To-day, the want of this dying world is 
Curist. Theone gift that includes all spir- 
itual gifts, the blessing that enwraps all 
blessings for us is Jesus. A personal Jesus 
accepted is salvation; a personal Jesus 
obeyed is sanctification; a personal Jesus 
trusted is perpetual joy; a personal Jesus 
possessed is our only power. Without him 
all preaching is empty clamor; without 
him all church machineries but idle clatter. 
If we covet a genuine revival of spiritual 
life and power, let us all open our lips, our 
purses, our hands and our hearts to this 
deepest, grandest, most heaven-born of 
petitions: ‘‘ Come, Lord Jesus !” 

Brooxtyrn; N, Y. 

SP ro eT 

ART AND MORALS IN ART CEN- 
TERS. 


BY J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D., 
Ep1ItoR OF TBE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, 





Wnuat is the true way to determine the 
influence of art upon morals? 

In the course of a long tour in Europe, 
many years ago, a short visit in 1881, and 
again for several months in the present 
year, this question has been suggested to 
the writer by some startling contrasts. 

Germany, during the past century, has 
attained the highest reputation for the cul- 
ture of the arts. If it has not already sur- 
passed France—a mooted question—its ad- 
vancement has been more rapid, its expen- 
diture in the promotion of art has been 
greater, its students and patrons more 
numerous. New cities as art centers, suc- 
cessfully claiming the homage of the world, 
appear every few years. Dresden, Berlin, 
Hanover, Munich and Vienna surely are 
cities in which art is to be seen at its best as 
a force in education, refinement and morals. 
Vienna, indeed, has become prominent only 
within forty years; but its high rank as a 
seat of art is now established. Its prosper- 
ity, the liberality of the Imperial Govern- 
ment in fostering art, the great. wealth 
amassed by many of its citizens, and the 
fashion of establishing private art galleries, 
make it certain that the future will see 
yet grander achievements. 





In Germany, music, painting, sculpture, 
architecture, the ornamentation of parks 
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and gardens, and the drama, reach an un- 
surpassed modern development, and there 
moral and social conditions must throw 
light wpon the relation of art to morals. It 
is here that perplexing questions spring up. 

That art insensibly glides from the sensu- 
ous to the sensual in living Germany, as it 
did in dead Greece and Rome, every Gallery 
shows. Its ministry to the passions is not 
disguised. The ‘‘ Nude in Art” never had 
more devotees than to-day. Many of the 
most conspicuous pictures and statues— 
not only the works of ancient masters, but 
copies and originals by the artists of the 
present epoch—are of nude women, rela- 
tively very few of nude men. 

To the statement of this admitted fact 
the ready answer is: ‘‘To the pure all 
things are pure.” ‘Evil to him who evil 
thinks.” ‘The artist, before whom women 
are paid to pose, thinks only of his work.” 
Absorbed in his art, he is as insensate as 
the brush or chisel with which he works, 
or as the cold canvas or colder marble be- 
neath his touch. Alas! artists are but men. 
Not in this age, more than any other, are 
they so free from passion that they can 
claim to have reached the impeccability 
tradition attributes to St. Anthony. But 
if it were true that artists dwelt in the 
Alpine hights where temptation congeals, 
what are the susceptibilities of ordinary 
human beings? 

Unchastity is the prevailing vice of Cen- 
tral and Southern Europe. In the city of 
Vienna, where I now write—Vienna, with 
its unsurpassed public buildings, superb 
gardens, magnificent private residences, 
public and private picture galleries, its high 
musical and dramatic culture—unchastity 
is a fact more conspicuous than any of 
these things. Here, in the leading papers, 
machinery for promoting licentiousness is 
conspicuously advertised, and exposed for 
sale on leading streets and in large stores; 
here the chief streets swarm with licensed 
temptresses to vice, and official statistics 
confirm the dreadful representation. In 
1882, of living children born in this city, 
forty-two and three-tenths per cent. were 
born out of wedlock; in 1888 forty-three 
and three-tenths per cent. were illegitimate. 
Paris has long had an evil fame in this re- 
spect; but its returns for last week are: 
“Whole number of births—boys, 602; 
girls, 562; total, 1,164; illegitimate, 325.” 
Whereas the returns for this city, whose 
population numbers but little more than 
half that of Paris, for the past week 
are: ‘*Whole number of births of liv- 
ing children within the walls of the city, 
454; legitimate, 254, illegitimate, 200. For 
reasons known to those who have examined 
these questions, these returns tell but a 
part of the tale. Licentiousness does not 
cause an increase of population in propor- 
tion to the increase of licentiousness. On 
the other hand, it must be stated, to the 
honor of German Europe, that children are 
not thought a curse, but a blessing, in the 
home. Nor is this state of things peculiar 
to Vienna and Austria. It is as bad, if not 
worse, in Bavaria. Official statistics place 
Munich under the same, or even in a darker, 
shadow. The tone of public sentiment on 
this subject is very low throughout these 
countries. The number of licensed lewd 
women in the cities most noted as centers 
of art is enormous; births out of wedlock 
are regarded as accidents, and the parents 
held much more unfortunate than guilty. 
The Foundling Hospitals are crowded; 
the hospitals for the treatment of the victims 
of unbridled sensuality are full to over- 
flowing, and the sins of the fathers are 
visited upon the children to the third and 
fourth generation. Who, in defense of the 
** Nude in Art,” can apply *‘ to the pure all 
things are pure” to communities which 
support these frightful official statistics? 
Many causes, among them the prohibition 
of divorce on any ground, and the making 
it necessary that the consent of parents 
should be had till the parties marrying are 
twenty-four years old, enter into the pro- 
duction of these results. I do not charge 
art witu being the chief cause of the preva- 
lent unchastity; but that it exerts little or 
no influence in preventing or diminishing 
it, is apparent. ‘ 

The low place accorded to woman has 
becn remarked bg all travelers and disputed 
by none. She is the servant, the obvious 
inferior of man. Among the poor, she is 





the beast of burden, working, not only side 
by side with her husband, son, father and 
brother, but carrying loads, and doing 
coarse and filthy work, from which most of 
them would turn away. She is employed by 
the Government and the contractors on pube 
lic works, in breaking stone, and in taking 
care of public establishments for both sexes, 
which, however necessary to the health of a 
city, bring women into degrading relations 
to men. 

It is a daily spectacle to see a woman 
and a dog pulling loads through the street, 
and women digging in the sewers and 
breaking stone. 

Not only does this loose view exist among 
the lower classes, but now, as it was in 
the time of Luther, it obtains in all circles. 
It is doubtless an element in the unchastity 
s0 common. Woman is held to be sub- 
servient to man, her life having no mean- 
ing apart from his wishes or needs. The 
development of art has not materially 
modified this view. The ‘‘ Nude in Art” 
has probably strengthened it. 

Student life, and the “ relics of barbarism” 
which are closely identified with it, furnish 
problems which must be solved in estimat- 
ing the influence of art on morals. The 
coarseness, intemperance and absolute bar- 
barity which characterize the lives of many 
students and constitute, in some of the 
largest institutions, the real esprit du corps, 
cannot be fully comprehended without the 
opportunity for observation. The bestial 
rivalry in beer drinking, the grossness of 
the whole life, the subordination of literary 
pursuits to animal pleasures, the uncon- 
cealed and unblushing licentiousness in the 
very sunlight of science and art, must be 
studied closely, if their meaning is to be 
estimated. 

The visitor to one of the great Universi- 
ties, arriving at a time when the various 
lecture rooms are being rapidly emptied, 
and the students by hundreds are pouring 
out into the Court, will see upon the faces 
of scores of them huge red scars, some not 
recent, many fresh, others covered with 
bandages, the appearance being similar to 
that of a regiment some weeks after a bat- 
tle, except that none have lost their limbs. 
If he be unsophisticated, and asks whether 
these young men have been soldiers, the 
answer will be: ‘‘Oh! the students got 
these wounds in duels.” Then, if he has 
the opportunity to see one or more of these 
duels, he will discover that they are little 
less brutal than the prize fights which are 
condemned by law. At the apppinted spot, 
generally some saloon, fifty or more of the 
students will meet, and, in a dirty room 
filled with the fumes of beer and tobacco, 
they will proceed to fighting. The causes 
for the challenges are trivial, the code of 
honor being arranged to produce duels. It 
may be a look or word given by the mem- 
ber of one society to another, of which a 
report has been made, and the club has se- 
lected a champion to challenge the club to 
which the offender belongs. Or it may be 
that the champions of societies simply fight 
for the mastery. The physician is on 
hand to prevent murder. And he is 
greatly needed; for the duel has no ro- 
mance about it. It means butchery. With 
heavy swords they fight; at the end of each 
round, the physician examines the wounds, 
if there be any, tosee if the combatants can 
continue. Gashes cutting through the peri- 
osteum, cuts of several inches in length, are 
of frequent occurrence. While the writer 
was in Berlin, eight of these duels were 
fought in succession, and while the 
wounded men were sitting about with the 
blood streaming from their faces, or being 
washed and bandaged, the brutal work 
went on. The glee visible upon the faces 
of the students as, on emerging, they said, 
‘That was a good fight!” recalled the his- 
tory of the gladiatorial sports of Rome. 
This relic of barbarism, if not approved, is 
winked at by state and college authorities. 
When a student, a few years since, killed 
another in a duel, his punishment was but 
nominal. 

The alliance. between music, the drama, 
and wine and beer is suggestively intimate. 
The quantities ot both drank at the open 
air concerts are en°rmous, far beyond the 
demands of any natural thirst. In Vienna, 
last week, the proprietor of a magnificent 
café, being financially embarrassed, ob- 
tained permission of the burgomaster to 





give a concert at the steps of the finest pub- 
lic building in the city. The music was of 
the highest order. His entire profits were 
made from the sale of beer, of which hun- 
dreds of barrels were sold. The incongruity 
of such guzzling with the highly artistic 
character of the music, seemed to strike no 
one. Dramatic performances in the public 
gardens are attended by the same insatiable 
drinking of wine-and beer. 

Art and religion, in Germany, are appar- 
ently on peaceful terms; but art has the 
higher place in the estimation of the people. 
In Protestant and Catholic Germany religion 
seems to be but an inferior manifestation of 
the same elements which reach their per- 
fection in art. As a general proposition, 
only the lower classes and government 
officials in the Catholic churches exhibit 
reverence in the house of God. In the for 
mer case it is doubtless sincere; in the lat- 
tera matter of etiquette. The middle 
classes are absent, or listen and look as 
spectators. In the Protestant countries, on 
ordinary occasions, and with occasional ex- 
ceptions, attendance upon the churches is 
very small. Art and amusements are, prac- 
tically, substitutes for religion, to a large 
extent. If, occasionally, a protest be heard 
from the pulpit against the entire absorp- 
tion of life in businees and pleasure, it is 
cither formal and feeble, or, if thoroughly 
earnest, the preacher is, indeed, the voice 
of one crying in the wilderness, while the 
multitudes, instead of going out to see him, 
and to bring forth fruits mect for repent- 
ance, throng the gardens and theaters. 

The conclusions compelled by these facts 
are that art caunot be relied on as a moral 
force. It does not instruct the conscience 
nor strengthen its foundation. It educates, 
refines, may raise a people from barbarism, 
but cannot be depended on to prevent or 
diminish immorality. The extremes of re- 
finement and coarseness may exist in the 
same person or the same nation. When 
the mind is drawn toward the contemplation 
of art it is elevated; but when it is turned 
toward the gratification of passion it may 
and will yield, unless the conscience, in- 
structed and sanctioned by religion, re- 
strains it. 

It is not a wholesale denunciation of 
German manners and morals that is here 
designed. The energy, intellectual grasp, 
patience, persevering devotiun, and un- 
surpassed achievements in every sphere 
of intellect and taste of the German 
people are known and read of all men. 
Perhaps few foreigners, not permanently 
resident in Germany, are more tully 
aware than the writer that here can 
be found a multitude of the purest and 
most refined of mankind. Criticism of 
prevailing types and tendencies throws no 
suspicion upon characters wLose luster 
is brighter by their contrast with less 
healthful and symmetrical growths upon 
the same soil. 

Neither is it maintained that art, as 
a whole, in Germany, or elsewhere, is de- 
moralizing. The mdfnificent delineation 
of natural scenery, the noble portraits of 
the greatest of men, the vivid representation 
of historic events, the statues of the orators, 
sages and patriots of the world, the touch- 
ing portrayal of domestic bliss, of its sor- 
rows as well as of its joys, the wedding, 
the christening, the grave, the purely ideal 
conceptions of beauty—these all are refining. 
Vice is also sometimes so graphically de- 
picted that the dissolute tremble while they 
look. But much of the effect of art for 
good is neutralized by the proximity, in 
every Gallery, of the sensual; also its gen- 
eral preoccupation of the mind to the ex- 
giffion of religion, weakens the spriags of 
morality. 

Nor is the writer forgetful that the prej- 
udices of a Puritanic education, such as was 
common in the United States, are unfavor- 
able to candor in estimating social condi- 
tions so unlike those which teaching, law, 
custom and religion have elevated as mod- 
els and established as standards of com- 
parison. The only safeguards are a recog- 
nition of the danger, and deliberation in 
forming estimates. 7 : 

If the facts are not misunderstood, 
the conclusion of importance to the 
Christian people of the’ United States 
is, that whatever advantages we may 
derive from the importation and culti- 
vation of art, it cannot be counted a moral 





force. Also that, as art is developed, re- 
ligion must become more powerful, per- 
suasive, uncompromising, or the sensuous 
and the sensual will predominate, and pub- 
lic and private virtue decline, 

VIENNA, AUSTRIA. 


IN THE MAGNOLIA LAND. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER, 








Dreamy, indolent, mystical and old is 
New Orleans, to-day. It is true there isa 
rumble and a racket under my winduw, 
down the narrow street, and over the great 
square stone pavements, such as were used 
in the time of the Cesars, such as were 
used on the Via Appia, up which St. Paul 
came when he appealed from the Governor 
of Jerusalem to Nero and was approaching 
Rome for his trial; but for all that the 
town is old and tried. 

Away out yonder, an hour’s ride toward 
the sunset, and close on the banks of the 
mightiest river in the world, however, 
there is much real life and newness. I 
heard more than eleven hundred hammers 
there yesterday. The air is full of the 
smell of pine and fir and tamarack newly 
hewn from the forests. 

The vast and magnificent buildings for 
the World's Fair are spread over nearly 
one hundred acres. These structures are 
to be larger by one-third than the largest 
buildings of the kind that we have any ac- 
count of; and 1 am told that the space is 
all, or nearly all, spoken for already. It 
looks as if this were going to be what Mr. 
Barnum would call ‘the greatest show on 
earth.” 

Mexico is putting up an iron edifice, 
which will be devoted to her special pro- 
ducts. Her exhibit of gold and silver and 
precious stones, I am told, will be one of 
the most remarkable, if not entirely the 
most remarkable that has ever been seen. 

All the available force of South America, 
I have reason to believe, will be here; 
abroad for the first time. The Latin race 
alone will make a populous Fair of it. 
Every one of the dozen Republics under 
the path of the sun will be here, with gold 
and silver and precious gems from their 
rivers and their mountains. And then their 
picturesque costumes, their strange, half- 
wild taces, dark and silent, looking into 
the eyes of the pale-faced people of the 
North for the first time! It will be a sight 
worth coming down the Mississippi to con- 
template, you may well believe. 

As something new as compared to the 
exhibitions of the North there will be such 
a display of flowers and of fruit as only the 
Magnolia Land and the warm South can 
give. 

To miss seeing this coming World’s Fair 
is to miss seeing Mexico, Cuba, all South 
A nerica, and perhaps a vast deal of North 
America, too, all epitomized here on the 
banks of our own great river. And few 
people who care to learn anything can 
afford to miss it. It is safe to say, from 
what we know of the taste and capacity of 
this city in getting up carnivals and the 
like, that this coming exposition will be a 
prodigious success; unique, delightful, and 
instructive. 

From the Fair grounds, yesterday, es- 
caping from the din of hammers, we took a 
little boat and were rowed down the bosom 
of the strong and tossing stream, past the 
grimy old Crescent city to the Ursuline 
Convent. Steamboats, steamboats— athou- 
sand steamboats on either hand cf us; 
miles and miles of them. Many of them 
are idle. They have been brought down 
from the great rivers of the North, and are 
anchored or tied up here, and are being 
fitted up as floating hotels for the accom- 
modation of visitors to the Fair. A tortu- 
nate thing for the idle boats, as well as for 
the visitors. For how else could we all find 
shelter and food? 

But do not understand me to say that 
this city, and her trade, too, have perished. 
Miles and miles of cotton bales line the 
banks of the river. Negroes rolling cotton 
bales into the boats and out of the boats. 
The whole bank of the river for lung spaces 
together is as busy with these black men 
as a little colony ofants. These busy black 
men earn as high as three dollars each @ 
day. Wages are very bigh, and labor is in 
excess of laborers. But what I mean to 
say is that this city does not grow and has 
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not grown’ for a quarter of acentury, to 
speak of. The people are poor and dis- 
couraged; yet the town is healthy and 
pleasant. On this point let me be explicit. 
This city is unmistakably healthy. No 
city in the North could look so unclean as 
New Orleans, and yet show such a clean 
bill of health. 

The sewers here, you must know, are on 
top of the ground. There is not a cellar in 
the whole city; not a single drain under the 
ground. The very graves are built on top of 
the ground. Even the wells are on the top 
of the ground; great, tall, pointed tubs. 
The great strong and tossing river goes 
sweeping around and past this city, quite 
above the level of your head as you walk 
the streets. A strange town, is it not? 

And a strange mixed and motley people, 
The Spaniard settled and ruled here 
long ago. He gave up his dominion over 
the Magnolia Land; but he left a dash of 
Moorish blood that has plashed this whole 
S:ate of Louisiana with its tawny stain. 
Then France came; but we bought the 
place of Napoleon 1, and set our banner at 


too. 


the great river’s mouth. And then the 
Englishman came, or tried to come. He, 


too, turned away; but left a plash of blocd 
down yonder at the outer edge of the tried 
old magnolia town that has made a red spot 
on the map of the world for ages. 

I visited the queer, tile-covered old Court 
House, where General Jackson was tried 
and fined $1,000 for violating some civil law 
while conducting his military operations 
here against the British. It is an old fur- 
niture store now; but it is very picture- 
esque, and would make apicture—a famous 
picture—in the hands of a real painter. 
And the city is full of strange old-new 
things to paint, too. I am so sorry our 
artists will persistently run away to 
France from their duty at their own doors. 
I tell you, till they can see their own land 
they can they paint 
nothing. They will simply continue to go 
away from us American amateurs and re- 
turn to us French copyists. 


see nothing, can 


I dropped into the dreamy old Cathedral 
here, yesterday; a sweet place, a sacred 
place; full of story, romance and history; 
and such an air of religion and rest over it 
all. The cool air and the dim light in bere, 
while all the world blazed and glared with- 
out, made it a grateful resting-place, in- 
deed. People came and went dreamily 
and still; matrons, with babes in arms, 
black men and white, old fishermen from 
Italy, fruit men from the further Sicily, 
pirates and robbers, may be, all coming 
here to dip their fingers in the holy water, 
cross themselves, kneel a moment, pray and 
pass on and out to their respective robber- 
ies. 

But one, a little black-eyed and curly- 
headed half italian, or Moor, or Negro, or the 
good Lord knows what, came lazily in, bare- 
footed, bare-headed, bare-armed; indeed, 
she was bare generally, save her great, 
splendid shock of curly hair. And she was 
us beautiful—as beautiful to look upon—as 
she was indolent and dirty; and that is 
saying that she was about as pretty as 
possible. 

She tiptoed up, got a dirty little hand 
into the stone basin high up by the side of 
the door as she came in, and then, brow, 
breast, left, right; and so crossing herself 
she glided on down until she came to the 
altar, and then fell on her lazy little knees 
before the Madonna. Her little brown 
arms crossed on the back of the bench 
before her, her head settled down on her 
little naked arms, and in Jess than a minute 
she was sound asleep, and sank down, a 
tired little heap, to the floor. A good priest 
wakened her kindly. She arose, rubbed 
her eyes, crept back and got her fingers 
once more in the holy water, crossed her- 
self again, came back to the feet of Our 
Mother, said her little prayer for her little 
sins, and so arose and went out into the 
burning sun, and I saw her no more. 

No, they are not a wicked people here. 
Not a bit of it. Indolent? Yes; the poor 
and humble are, and dirty enough, too. 

But here in the path of the sun, with the 

heavens blazing above you for half a year 

together, the people lose energy. The peo- 
ple of poor blood, lowly born, and with no 
hope or heart for the future—all these, let us 
love them and pity them. For, after all, dis- 


too, it is a mere matter of climate. A gen- 
eration or two in the North, and they 
would be our betters. 

New ORLEANS, October 17th, 1884. 
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SABBATH OBSERVANCE IN 
CITIES. 


Il. 





BY THE REV. WILBUR J, ORAFTS. 


I nave asked (by circular) nearly two 
hundred persons who have traveled widely, 
where they have seen the best Sabbath 
observance? Scotland ranks second of 
countries, and Edinburgh is usually men- 
tioned as its city representative in this 
matter. With his answer, Joseph Cook 
sends me the following incident: 
‘When walking in the Covenanter’s burial 
ground, one Sunday, in Edinburgh, I was 
resuested by a distinguished publisher of that 
city, who was my guide, not tu allow my guide 
book to be seen, as observers would think I was 
merely secking amusement as a tourist and so 
offering profanation to holy time. The effect 
of this little incident on me was to add to my 
reverence for Scotland.” 
But Edinburgh, according to the report 
of the Sabbath Alliance of Scotland, has by 
no means as good a Sabbath as its best 
people aim to have. The Alliance reports 
that more than six hundred of the small 
stores referred to in the letter are open on 
the Sabbath in Edinburgh and Leith, and 
that one can see ‘‘ Hell on earth on the 
Sunday boat.” Besides one-sixth of its 
population do not attend church; a better 
record than most cities, but far from satis- 
factory. The drunkenness of Saturday 
nights also needs to be cleared away by 
prohibition from the ‘preparation day.” 
Edinburgh herself, with every other con- 
siderable city, can see in Toronto (56,000 
population), as the best Sabbath-keeping 
city of the world, that what ought to be 
done has been done yet more nearly in 
a nineteenth century city. Montreal, al- 
though largely composed of French Cath- 
olics, and a larger city, has a Sabbath 
almost as Arcadian as that of Toronto; no 
Sunday newspapers, no opening of gro- 
ceries, bakeries or museums. Indeed, what 
we shail say of Toronto is largely true of 
all the British provinces, except Quebec, 
where Sabbath laws are less stringent; but 
I take Toronto, as, on the whole, the most 
perfect specimen of city Sabbath-keeping 
that the world affords. Not only does a 
majority of my replies prove this, but even 
Mr. Jolly, the Secretary of the Edinburgh 
Sabbath Alliance, heartily admits it. He 
says: 
‘Nothing impressed me more pleasingly dur- 
ing my whole tour than the aspect of the Lord's 
Day observance in such cities as Toronto, Ham- 
ilton, and even in Montreal, notwithstanding its 
masses of French Roman Catholics, My own 
feeling was that Toronto, where I at least did 
not observe a single open shop, where the streets 
were still and quiet, save where reverent multi- 
tudes were going to the house of God, showing a 
city whose stalwart and beautiful sons and 
daughters were enjoying a Sabbath rest, might 
well put our Scottish cities in these later days to 
shame.” 
In order to get the largest benefit from 
the fac‘s that Toronto affords, let us divide 
the Sunday work, which is more or less 
found in cities, into three classes, and see 
how Toronto deals with each of them. 
The first class shall include what is quite 
generally considered by Christians ‘‘ neces- 
sary work” for the Sabbath, selling milk 
and medicines, running blast furnaces, tel- 
egraph offices, liveries. The Sabbath Alli- 
ance of Scotland says of Sunday trading: 
‘*Due exception, of course, ought to be 
made for the sale of such necessary articles 
as medicines and milk.” The New York 
Christian Advocate, on the other hand, 
says: *‘ Except in cases rare and peculiar, 
it is not necessary to procure milk on Sun- 
day.” This matter will bear further inves- 
tigation; but the general opinion of Chris- 
tians now allows the sale of milk and medi- 
cines as ‘‘ works of necessity”; also the use 
of the telegraph and livery stable in emer- 
gencies. In the Pittsburgh Sabbath Con- 
vention, a few years ago, it was proved, by 
the testimony of iron manufacturers, that 
it is‘not ‘* necessary” to run blast furnaces 
on the Sabbath; but friends of the Sabbath 
at present allow this, also, as one of the 
works of necessity. I cannot find that 





counting time, and only a few centuries, 


other ‘‘ necessities,” however, are allowed 
on the Sabbath, but with exemplary re- 
strictions. 
The milk delivery does not differ from 
other cities, except in that it is completed 
at an earlier hour, that the milkmen may 
get rest and worship. 
The drug stores are not. allowed to do a 
miscellaneous business in cigars, candies, 
drinks and knick-knacks, after, the fashion 
of some American cities, in which drug 
stores have become headquarters for Sab- 
bath-breaking, but are open only for the 
sale of medicines, and only for an hour or 
two in the morning and the same toward 
evening, being accessible for emergencies 
by the door-bell of the proprietor at other 
hours. Even druggists have most of the 
Sabbath for rest in Toronto. 
All the telegraph force rests on Sundays, 
except one man at the central office for 
emergencies. 
Livery stables are also allowed to open 
for emergencies, the cab stands being 
vacant and the horse cars (or tram cars) 
not running. 
This leads me to a second class of Sunday 
work in cities, which deprives an army of 
men of their Sabbath rest. I refer to horse 
cars and ferries, about which I have con- 
ferred with several presidents and superin- 
tendents. 
In Toronto even the ferry men can rest 
most of the Sabbath, the ferries being 
allowed to cross to the island opposite the 
city (a popular Summer residence), only at 
certain hours, for the convenience of church 
goers. One of the chief violations of the 
Sunday law comes from excursions now and 
then to this island, which generally receive 
prompt attention in the courts, and are 
frowned upon by the general public as 
interfering with the general rest. 
Not a faw Christian ministers deem horse 
cars (or tram cars) a necessity in nine- 
teenth century cities. Toronto anywers; 
‘*No.”” Even the hundreds of drivers and 
conductorsemay rest on the Sabbath, and 
no interest of the community suffers when 
plans are adjusted to it. Toronto, though 
of much smaller population, does not differ 
much in its distances from many larger 
cities. The man in the suburbs who wishes 
to go four miles away to hear star preachers 
here and there, either starts early and gets 
the extra benefit of a walk, or, better still, 
connects himself with some church nearer 
his home that needs him more. Without 
public conveyances there is less Sundaye 
visiting, but more of Sabbaths at home. 
If there is, now and then, a slight incon- 
venience from lack of cheap communica- 
tion on the Sabbath, it is more than counter- 
balanced in the fact that hundreds of 
drivers and conductors have received seven 
days’ pay for six days’ work, and have the 
Sabbath for rest and thought and home and 
church, like other people. 
As for giving the poor a chance to get the 
air, that is done by a Saturday half-holiday 
or a Sunday walk. 
On the subject of the Sunday work of 
horse-car employés I have received the fol- 
lowing earnest letter, from the Hon. Noah 
Davis, Chief Justice of the State of New 
York ; 





“T agree most heartily to all you say in refer- 
ence to the overworked horse-car employés. 
The corporations should be prevented by law 
from requiring the conductors and drivers to 
work beyond six days of the week. That is 
enough, in all conscience, for men who work 
twelve or fourteen hours per day; and they 
should be relieved from all labor on the Sabbath 
for the purposes of physical rest, if for no other 
reason. 

‘For Sunday work other persons should be 
employed. These corporations are rich and 
powerful, They enjoy exclusive privileges from 
the use of which they derive large revenues, and 
it is no hardship to compél them to give to their 


without diminution of wages. It is an oppres- 
sion of the poor and needy to compel work on 
the Sabbath at the peualty of loss of wages or a 
place. Enough of voluntary labor at fair prices 
can be obtained to satisfy the demands of all 
necessary travel on Susiday, and the companies 
should be required to resort to that labor for 
Sunday work. I am in favor of law to secure 
the opportunity of complete rest to every six- 
day laborer for the well being both of soul and 
body.” 


I believe that, with liveries and legs for 
emergencies, the drivers and railroad men 





there are blast furnaces at Toronto, These 


regular employés one day of rest in each week’ 


rest. Of course I include the rich man’s 
coachman as well as the poor man’s bus- 


driver. In Toronto rich people very gener- 
ally go to church on foot, Garfield style, 
that their man servants of the stable may 
rest as well as themselves. I have heard 
no stronger condemnation of the rich men 
who keep their coachmen out of church on 
the Sabbath that they may go to it in state 
than from the president of a New York 
horse-car line, whose company enables 
thousands of poorer people to do just the 
same thing with their coachmen of the 
horse cars. He forgets that two wrongs 
do not make a right. Do not the drivers 
of cars and cabs and coaches need the Sab- 
bath for their bodies and souls, as well as 
others? 

Alas, that there are so many of them 
like the dying cabman, who was asked by 
his minister if he ever went to church. 
Grasping at a straw, he said, with difficulty : 
‘*No; but lL have driv a great many peo- 
ple there.” 

Drivers and conductors of horse cars 
wotk from thirteen to fourteen and a half 
hours per day, without even a half-holiday 
per week for rest and home, except as they 
take it at their own cost. A few men can 
get off for the Sabbath occasionally, by 
losing one-seventh of a week’s pay; but few 
avail themselves of the rest at such‘a logs. 
Every officer, director and patron of the 
horse cars and elevated roads should use 
all possible influence to secure the Sabbath, 
or a part of it, to all employés without re- 
duction of pay. 

The third class of Sunday work, common 
in large cities, is utterly abolished in To- 
ronto, and could and should be every- 
where. Barbers, bakers, boot-blacks, 
butchers, grocers, confectioners, news- 
dealers, tobacconists, post-office employés, 
ice dealers, liquor dealers, all rest 6n 
the Sabbath absolutely, and most of 
them are very well satisfied to get seven 
days’ pay for six days’ work, rather than to 
do seven days’ work for six days’ pay. 
‘* Barbers have frequently tried to do a 
little business on Sunday; but have found 
to their cost that it is better to keep closed, 
having been fined heavily.” ‘ Hotel bar- 
bers work Sunday forenoons, however.” 
The only exception to the Sabbath rest of 
boot-blacks is inside of some hotels. Why 
shouldn’t boot-blacks have a rest as well as 
other boys? All liquor shops and bar-rooms 
close on Saturday evening at seven o'clock, 
apd do not open until six o’clock on 
Monday morning, under heavy penalties.” 
A few restaurants are allowed to open— 
chiefly temperance coffee houses—all others 
having closed bars. The Post Office does not 
open from Saturday evening until Monday 
morning. Two or three through trains 
pass through the city on the Sabbath, but 
there are no local trains. 

Torouto proves that there is no necessity 
or mercy in keeping from their Sunday rest 
bar-tenders, actors, jockeys, ball-players, 
postal employés, railroad men, horse-car 
men, bakers, barbers, boot-blacks, butch- 
ers, grocers, newsdealers, confectioners, 
tobacconists, fruit dealers, florists, express- 
men—all of whom should be protected 
against being driven by competition into 
doing seven days’ work for six days’ pay, 
to their physical and moral injury, by the 
loss of the Sabbath. 

“In Ontario it is the understood rule that 
regular passenger trains are not started on the 
Sabbath. Recently this was attempted by the 
Credit Valley, anew road running west from 
Toronto, and having throagh connection with 
the Canada Southern at St. Thomas to Chicago. 
But so strong was the public feeling aroused in 
Toronto and along the line, that, in about a 
month, the Company felt constrained to issue an 
order abolishing the Sabbath train. When, in 
October, 1880, an order was issued by the Do- 
minion Government, through the Minister of 
Public Works, directing that the Welland Canal 
be opened during twelve hours of the Sabbath, 
80 strong was the expression of public opinion 
on the subject that, in the course of afew weeks, 
the Government countermanded the previous 
order, and directed that the canal remain closed 
as before, during the whole twenty-four hours 
of the Sabbath.” 

Another feature of the Toronto Sabbath 
worth noting is that a large majority of the 
children, from nine to fifteen, are to be 
found at church in the morning, and maa 
younger. ‘‘Our people,” says a Toronto 
publisher, ‘‘like their Sabbath; and, were 





of all kinds could be allowed their Sabbath 


it put to vote to have a change, J think 
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there would be a very small minority for 
hy 

Toronto is the best proof I have ever 
seen that Sabbath-keeping in cities is not 
a “lost art”; it is a living refutation to all 
arguments in or out of court that it is 
‘necessary "to keep thousands of people 
at work on the Sabbath in trade and trans- 
portation. 

It is a conclusive answer to those who 
say that our complicated society requires 
more than that of the ancient Jews did 
upon the Sabbath. If it might seem plausi- 
ble that some things might be ‘‘ necessary ” 
in modern New York or Glasgow that were 
not necessary in ancient Jerusalem, nothing 
can really be a necessity in modern New 
York or Glasgow that is not in modern 
Toronto or Edinburgh or London. 


Buooxiyn, N. Y. 
_ ———<f —---- -- ~ 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM— 
LORDS AND COMMONS. 


BY PROF. D. B. KING. 





Ln a direct and continued conflict between 
the Lords and Commons, the former would, 
without doubt, in the end be forced to 
yield. In former times, however, the Lords 
had far the greater power. Sometimes they 
did good service in protecting the people 
against the tyrannical power of the King. 
They practically ruled England from the 
revolution of 1688 until the Reform Act of 
1882 became a law. The power of the 
people had by that time grown too great to 
be held under their control, and they were 
compelled to give up many of their pocket 
boroughs and a considerable part of their in- 
fluence in the Lower House. They did not, 
however, yield without a struggle. The fear 
ofaterrible civil war, and the use of the 
King’s prerogative to create a large num. 
ber of new Peers, who should be in sym- 
pathy with the people, determined the con- 
test. For months, while the fate of the 
Reform Bill hung in the balance, the coun- 
try was on the verge of a most bloody revo- 
lution. Very hard times and severe suf- 
fering in many parts of England had pro- 
duced an unusual number of desperate 
men and greatly added to the discontent 
that had for years been growing in conse- 
quence of political inequalities and disa- 
bilities. Where great and widespread suf- 
fering co-@xists with Political discontent, 
great changes in laws and methods of ad- 
ministration are far more likely to be made 
than where political disabilities exist alone. 
The succession of poor crops in Ireland, 
and the consequent suffering, very materi- 
ally aided in getting the Land and Arrears 
of Rent Acts through Parliament. 

At the time when the Reform Bill of 
1831 was introduced, great numbers of the 
people had, for years, been deeply discon- 
tented, because they had no voice nor vote 
in the Government. The irritation and in- 
dignation caused by the injustice of the old 
order of things were increased by the per- 
sistent and systematic obstruction to which 
the opponents of the Reform measure re_ 
sorted. By the time the bill had passed the 
House of Commons public feeling had be- 
come intense, so that it ought to have been 
evident that its rejection by the Lords 
would lead to most serious trouble. Never- 
theless, the Lords threw it out by a majority 
of forty-one. Then the excitement became 
wild. ‘*Tumultuous meetings were held 
everywhere.” Great and excited crowds 
denounced the Lords in the most emphatic 
language, the Bishops being the especial 
objects of attack and execration. There 
were loud and frequent demands for the 
exclusion of the latter from all legislative 
privileges, and even for the abolition of the 
House of Lords. Many rivts occurred, the 
mob attacking castles, churches, and ca- 
thedrals, and some of the Lords who had 
been conspicuous in their opposition to Re- 
form. It was with great difficulty that 
civil war was prevented and comparative 
order restored. When Parliament met 
again, a few weeks later, the Bill was again 
passed in the Commons and sent to the 
Lords. The friends of the measure inter- 
preted Lord Lyndhurst’s amendment, that 
the consideration of the disenfranchising 
clauses should be postponed until the en- 
franchising clause had been considered, as 
an indication that the Lords again meant 
to throw out the Bill, and the excitement 
was renewed. It was only after great pres- 





sure had been brought to bear upon him, 
and he had tried hard to avoid such action, 
that the King, defeated and angry, was 
forced to place his signature to a paper 
granting ‘‘ permission to Earl Grey and his 
Chancellor, Lord Brougham, to create such 
a number of new Peers as will be sufficient 
to insure the passing of the Reform Bill, 
first calling up Peers’ eldest sons.” The 
power was, however, not used, the exist- 
ence of the power and the personal influence 
of the King having, in many cases, induced 
the opponents of the measure to desist from 
further opposition. 

The victory of the Commons and the peo- 
ple was twofold; first, over the Crown, and 
second, over the Lords, who are now sup- 
posed to have no right to carry resistance 
to the will of the Commons further than so 
as to give the latter time to carefully con- 
sider again, and in the light of general pub- 
lic sentiment, their former decision. 

This condition of things is very different 
from that which Mr. Blackstone, a century 
ago, conceived essential for the preservation 
of English liberties. He thought the ex- 
cellency of the English Government con- 
sisted in the fact that all its parts formed a 
mutual check upon each other, the nobility 
being a check upon the people, the people a 
check upon the nobility, and the Kinga 
check upon both. The Crown has long 
since ceased to be a check upon the two 
houses of Parliament, while the nobility 
have proved no match for the constantly 
increasing power of the people. 

The influence of the Lords in legislative 
affairs has, however, been by no means 
small during the last fifty years. It has 
been exerted almost entirely in delaying and 
preventing legislation rather than in devis- 
ing and hastening the enactment of new 
laws. Lord Salisbury claims that it is the 
design of the House of Lords, as a second 
chamber, to delay matters until it is 
certain of the full and perfect assent of the 
people, ; that, remembering this as a key to 
its action, its operation will ba found high- 
ly and singularly beneficent; that the path 
of progress in legislation has, in conse- 
quence of its good influence been, “in one 
straightforward line, deformed by no sin- 
uosities and reversals, but that, as each 
step was taken, it was a certain step, and 
its permanence and security were conse- 
crated by the full knowledge and agree- 
ment and acquiescence of the people.” On 
the other hand, it is charged that not only 
have the Lords, within the present century, 
not initiated measures of great public util- 
ity, or helped on the progress of beneficent 
reforms, but that they have again and 
again delayed, or mutilated, or defeated 
bills, ‘‘ which are now universally acknowl- 
edged to have been, at the time, salutary and 
expedient.” When the reform measures were 
not of sufficient magnitude for their rejec- 
tion to provoke a political crisis, the Lords 
have frequently thrown them out. When 
the rejection of the measures seemed fraught 
with peril, the Lords were content with 
curtailing and weakening them in all such 
details as the Liberals might choose to give 
up rather than lose the bills. The certain- 
ty that the Lords would violently oppose 
reform measures has often lead the framers 
of bills to make very important changes 
and concessions, greatly restricting the 
scope and utility of the measures, in the 
hope that, in this way, they might be allowed 
to pass the hostile Upper Chamber. 

While it may be that, occasionally, meas- 
ures or provisions that were too radical or 
inexpedient at the time have been pre- 
vented from becoming law by the direct 
opposition or the indirect influence of the 
Lords, it is quite certain that these men 
have often defeated or delayed much- 
needed reforms. Among these was the 
proposal to remove the disabilities of the 
Jews. The bill for this most just reform 
passed the Commons in 1888, 1834, 1848, 
1851, 1858 and 1857, and not until the agita- 
tion had extended through a period of 
twenty-five years could their lordships be 
induced to consent to the proposal. In 
1848 a bill to enable Dissenters to take de- 
grees without signing the [hirty-Nine Arti- 
cles was passed in the House of Commons 
by a vote of 821 to 147, but was rejected 
by the Lords; and not until after long prac- 
tical discussions and agitations was the 
measure finally allowed to pass in 1872. 
Then there was the Irish legislation. For 





half a century it has been obvious that 
remedial legislation of some sort was neces- 
sary for the peace and prosperity of Ire- 
land. Mainly through the influence of the 
Lords, the moderate measures of relief that 
were from time to time introduced into 
Parliament were defeated until the accumu- 
lated discontent compelled the enacting of 
provisioas of a much more radical charac- 
ter. 

In these and many other instances, where 
wise and needful measures were defeated, 
delayed, or mutilated, the Lords dared to op- 
pose the Commons, because the popular in- 
terestin the bills was not so deep and gen- 
eral as to be likely to lead to riots or danger- 
ous agitation. The Lords commonly claimed 
that they represented the deliberate judg- 
ment of the nation, instead of a momentary 
impulse or feeling which a little delibera- 
tion would reverse. Lord Salisbury has 
frequently asserted that ‘it is not the 
function of the House of Lords, under any 
circumstances, to reverse any decision of 
the constituencies clearly expressed by them 
at the polls”; and in connection with the 
present crisis has said: ‘‘ We do not shrink 
from bowing to the opinion of the people, 
whatever that opinion may be. If it is their 
judgment that there should be enfranchise- 
ment without redistribution, I should be 
very much surprised, but I should not dis- 
pute their decision.” 

Nevertheless, itis an undoubted fact that, 
during the last fifty years, the House of 
Lords, in which the Conservatives have 
largely predominated, has not represented 
the sentiments of the people. Of the twelve 
Parliaments that have been elected since the 
Reform Act of 1882, ten have been Liberal, 
one Conservative, and one Conservative at 
the beginning and Liberal at the end of its 
existence. For more that forty of the last 
fifty years the great majority of the Lords 
have been opposed to the Commons, repre- 
senting, although in an imperfect way, the 
people. Each extension of the suffrage, 
too, has been advantageous to the Liberal 
Party. Thus, the more fully the people are 
represented in the Commons, the clearer 
does it become that the House of “ords 
does not possess the confidence of the na- 
tion. 

In a remarkably interesting and sugges- 
tive speech made a short time ago, in mov- 
ing ‘‘ that a select committee be appointed 
to consider the best means of promoting 
the efficiency of this House,” Lord Rose- 
berry directed attention to the non-repre- 
sentative character of the House, as one of 
the chief sources of its weakness. He 
claimed that the Senate of the United 
States, which was acknowledged, “‘ in point 
of weight, of power and of authority,” to 
be ‘the greatest second chamber in the 
world,” did not contain as many distin- 
guished men as the Houseof Lords. ‘‘ We 
have in this House twenty-seven Bishops, 
every one of whom may be considered to 
have won his way to his position by sheer 
merit and hard work. We have twenty- 
four Cabinet Ministers, or Peers, who have 
been Cabinet Ministers; we have four Am- 
bassadors, or Peers who have been Am- 
bassadors; we have six Governors-Gen- 
eral or Governors-Principal; we have eight 
very eminent Judges besides the two Chan- 
cellors.” He goes on to enumerate a large 
number of other men who have held high 
positions or become distinguished in other 
ways. ‘I'he decisions of these men did not 
have the respect and weight that they de- 
served, because the Peers represented too 
much one class—the land-owners. The 
great commercial and colonial interests, and 
the interests of the Dissenters, of medicine, 
science, art, literature and the industries 
of the country, were not adequately repre- 
sented. 

While the fact that the Lords are respon- 
sible to no constituencies, and accountable 
to no electors, leaves them freer to exercise 
independent judgment, it naturally leads 
many of them to care far less for what the 
people think and need than if they were in 
some more direct sense representative and 
responsible. It is, therefore, not at all 
strange that, as the people get to be more 
and more fully represented in the House of 
Commons, the power of and respect for the 
House of Lords as a legislative assembly 
should decline. This body of hereditary 
legislators has lost a great deal of ground 
during the last fifty years. By its un- 





reasonable objection to the bill to remove 
the tax on paper, it lost the influence that 
up to that time it had exerted in the taxa. 
tion and in the financial affairs of the na- 
tion. In judicial affairs it was until re- 
cently the Supreme Court of Final Appeal 
from the highest courts of England, Scot- 
land and Ireland. In 1876, however, an 
arrangement was made by which the 
Lords vested the appellate power in a small 
number of Lords of Appeal created Bar- 
ops for that purpose, for life only. The 


hereditary Peers, are, therefore, in re- 
ality no longer the Court of Final 
Appeal. 


On the other hand, the Commons have 
gained immensely in power and influence. 
The ability of the Prime Minister, repre- 
senting the majority in the House of Com- 
mons, to use the royal prerogative to create 
new Peers to overcome a hostile majority, 
renders it impossible for the Lords to per- 
sist in opposing the Commons in regard to 
measures of such magnitude as would war- 
rant a resort to the use of this power. To 
those who are accustomed to regard the 
checks placed upon our Congress by a 
written Constitution, the Supreme Court, 
and the veto power of the President, and 
upon the House of Representatives by the 
Senate, as wise, this well-nigh unlimited 
and still increasing power of the House of 
Commons must appear fraught with dan- 
ger. Those who anderstand how greatly 
needed the strength and good influences of 
our Senate are in legislative matters will 
expect to see an unsteadiness in the affairs 
of Government, much hasty and ill-consid- 
ered legislation, a large amount of corrup- 
tion, and not a little oppression, as the 
result of government by entirely unchecked 
temporary majorities. 

Those who regard a hereditary legislative 
assembly, ‘‘unrepresentative and irrespon- 
sible,” as an anomaly in these times, and 
who are in favor of depriving the House of 
Lords of all legislative functions, are nei- 
ther few nor uninfluential. The great ma- 
jority, however, of the English people 
would, I think, be opposed to so radical a 
change. Many of those who dislike the 
hereditary principle would be unwilling to 
have all legislative power vested in a single 
chamber. 

Mr. John Bright proposes that the Lords 
be allowed to veto a bill passed by the 
Commons ounce, but that, if the same bill is 
passed by the Commons the next session, 
the Lords shall be bound to accept it. 
Such a plan would give the,Commons time 
to carefully reconsider a measure tnat was 
obnoxious to the Lords, and might lessen 
the danger of hasty. legislation. Mr. Bright 
thinks that such a definite limitation of the 
power of the Peers would not diminish their 
dignity and social and personal influence, 
as the abolition of the veto power did not 
diminish the respect for and the dignity of 
the Crown. 

Others advocate the creation of a large 
number of new Peers, who will more fully 
represent the different classes of people. 
Undoubtedly the decisions of the House 
of Lords would have far greater weight and 
influence with the peuple, if the most emi- 
nent representatives of the learned profes- 
sions, of the colonies, of commerce, of the 
army and navy, of literature, science, art 
and the great manufacturing industries, 
were introduced in greater numbers. If 
the House were thus made to represent the 
nation more fully, it would be more in sym- 
pathy with the popular assembly, the influ- 
ence of its veto would be greater, and its 
use of that power far less frequent. There 
are some grave objections against largely 
increasing the number of Peers. It would 
make the Upper House too large. The ex- 
pense attending a peerage is so great that 
many of the distinguished individuals whom 
it would be desirable to honor with it could 
not accept the honor. It would be hard to 
induce the men who are ambitious for great 
careers in politics to become Peers; for by 
so doing they would become ineligible to 
the House of Commons; and in the next 
generation the probability is that many of 
the descendants of these men would fall 
into the old conservative grooves, and a 
new list of Peers, who would be in sympa- 
thy with the nation, would be wanted. The 
last objection has been met by the proposi- 
tion to create new Peers for life only, as is 
done in the case of those in whom the ap- 
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pellate functions are vested. There is much 
to be said in favor of this proposal. 

Others advocate the vesting of the legis- 
lative functions in a select body of Peers, 
chosen from the whole number, either by 
the Peers themselves, or the county and mu- 
nicipal governments. If the Peers should 
make the selection, as a large majority of 
the whole number are Conservative, there 
would be danger that the entire legislative 
chamber would be Conservative. Great ad- 
miration has recently been expressed by a 
number of eminent English statesmen for 
the power and efficiency of our Senate, as a 
second chamber, so that it is possible that 
the county representative scheme may meet 
with much favor. The plan would, I take 
it, include the creation of a large number 
of new Peers, so that there would be plenty 
of good men to choose from, and the giv- 
ing of the privilege of becoming a candi- 
date for the House of Commons to any 
Peer, so that the opportunity for a brilliant 
career would be open to all. If this plan 
were adopted, the influence of the men of 
real ability among the Peers would be 
greatly increased, while those who are in- 
capable or indifferent would be left without 
political power. 

It is too soon to prophesy with confidence 
in regard to the changes in the character 
and power of the House of Lords, which 
may result from the present political crisis. 
Should the efforts to compromise the dis- 
agreement fail, and the Lords again reject 
the Franchise Bill, the agitation will be- 
come far more violent than it has been, und 
decided action on the part of the Govern- 
ment may be expected. 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Pa 
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THE DANGERS OF IMMIGRATION. 


BY HJALMAR H. BOYESEN. 





I went down to Castle Garden three 
months ag», and viewed some eight or nine 
hundred immigrants, who had just arrived 
from half a dozen European countries. 
Most of them were, indeed, sorry speci- 
mens, and it required an almost heroic phi- 
lanthrophy to hail them as brothers, or even 
to recognize them as members of your own 
species. It may be that their alienism 
was needlessly accentuated by dirt and out- 
landish costumes. It may be that the 
many unpleasant odors which enveloped 
them turned the milk of human kindness 
within me, and inclined me to look at them 
from the anthropological rather than the 
humanitarian point of view. But, if the 
ordinary outward tests of intelligence 
amount to anything, it is certain that the 
majority of these people stood very low in 
the scale of development, and that it would 
require two, or, in some instances, three 
generations to bring them up to the average 
standard of American citizenship. 

The question occurred t) me—and has 
ever since persisted in recurring—whether 
the American people has not been too hos- 
pitable for its own good. It may, perhaps, 
be ungracious on the part of one who has 
benefited by this hospitality to raise the 
question; but, quite apart from personal 
considerations, is not the question worth 
asking and worth answering? The ordinary 
view of the immigrant is that he is a sort 
of peripatetic machine for railroad building 
and agricultural labor. That he is alsoa 
voting machine, and at times a powerfully 
mischievous one, seems a secondary consid- 
eration, which troubles no one except at 
election times. It is amusing to observe, 
too, how, even then, the estimation in which 
an alien nationality is held is in exact pro- 
portion to its voting strength. The people 
whose influence is unqualifiedly mischiev- 
ous, as long as they are few, acquire gradu- 
ally unsuspected virtues, as they increase 
in numbers; and it is only disgruntled re- 
formers who dare, in the privacy of their 
committee rooms, denounce the ignorant 
herd, who, by their clannish cohesiveness 
and gullibility, give the demagogue so vast 
an advantage over the reformer. 

The chief trouble with the immigrant is 
that he has, besides arms and legs, also a 
brain, with along European ancestry. It 
may be acrude and imperfect brain, but, 
such as it is, it determines his actions in 
acountry where every man (out of jail) 
votes, every brain counts, and raises or de- 
presses the average of intellect and mo- 
rality. A man’s sentiments are determined 





by his environment and the quality of his 
intelligence; and where both of these are of 
alow order, the resulting sentiments are 
proportionately low. But it is these senti- 
ments, impalpable though they seem, which 
enter as a powerful factor into our civili- 
ization, which influence legislation, and 
enormously complicate the problem of 
self-government. An over-sanguine spirit 
pervades all American legislation in regard 
to the immigrant, and the question seems 
scarcely to have been debated, whether the 
effects of ancestry and early associations 
can be blotted out by five years’ residence 
in the United States. Possibly this is not 
expected, even by an American legislator; 
but some radical change a subject of a des- 
potic government must certainly undergo 
before he can become a good citizen of a 
republic; and to suppose that he can un- 
dergo this change in the five years pre- 
scribed by the law is an absurdity. Some 
races never become Americanized, and will 
remain, in part alien until, by intermarriage 
with other nationalities, they lose their 
identity. 1 may be wrong in regard to the 
Irish; but, judging by my own observation, 
I should be inclined to say: ‘* An Irishman 
once, an Irishman forever.” I have never 
yet known an Irish Catholic who could 
consider an American question except in 
its relation to the Catholic Church and the 
liberation of Ireland. It is in recognition 
of this deplorable rigidity of the Irish 
nationality that candidates for aldermen 
and for the Presidency of the United States 
pose as friends of Catholicism and enemies 
of England. That it is an insult to the 
Irish, in their capacity as American citizens, 
to do this no one seems yet to have thought 
of; nor have I yet heard of an Irishman 
who has been enough of an American to 
resent it. 


It isa fact which doeg,honor to human 
nature that the citizens of an oppressed 
country are, as a rule, stancher in their 
patriotic devotion than the members of a 
triumphant nationality. The Irish are only 
rivaled in patriotism by the Poles, who are 
exactly in the same predicament as them- 
selves, loving a country which has no pres- 
ent existence. The Germans, though they 
are proud of a vast number of things, in 
connection with their Vaterland, are, as a 
rule, ready to admit that, in some trifling 
particulars, they are better off here than in 
the home of beer and Rhine wine. Espe- 
cially if they go back a second time, they 
are apt to discover that militarism and the 
attendant feudal ideas which yet dominate 
society, have their disadvantages. A German 
who has had the chance to observe his 
country through Americanized glasses is, 
therefore, apt to become a very good Ameri- 
can citizen. He may not abjure beer, and 
devote his Sundays to church-going, but 
he will carefully examine a public question 
and the record of contending candidates 
before he casts his vote; and if neither is 
committed against his national beverage, 
he will have intelligent reasons for his pref- 
erence. He will, in the course of eight or 
ten years, acquire a certain amount of 
American feeling; and though he will 
cherish an abstract devotion for Germany 
until the day of his death, and a conviction 
that it is the noblest country on earth, his 
children will, very likely, Americanize their 
name and repudiate their father’s national- 
ity. I could quote several instances of this 
from my personal experience; but one will 
suffice. 

Some years ago, a young man called 
upon me with a letter “of introduction, 
which informed me that his name was 
Charles Wright, and that he was from some 
place in the West. I noticed that there was 
something peculiar in Mr. Wright’s accent, 
and I would have taken him to be a Ger- 
man if his name had not contradicted this 
supposition. His accent, however, con- 
tinued to puzzle me. When we had be- 
come better acquainted, I asked him if he 
was not a German. He answered firmly, 
“No,” and dismissed the subject. 

‘* But,” I persisted, ‘your accent is Ger- 
man. 

‘‘T was born in this country,” insisted 
Mr. Wright, and remarked that the 


weather was fine. 


‘* But your parents must have been Ger- 
man?” ; 


‘“‘ They used to be; but that doesn’t make 


‘* But you talked German in your father’s 
family?” 

“ec Yes.” 

‘But, pardon me; your name must have 
been Anglicized?” 

“Yes, my father’s name was Richter, 
which, in English, would have been Judge; 
but that sounded so badly. So we made it 
Wright. All my brothers and sisters are 
named Wright.” 

If this had been a solitary instance, I 
should have attached no great importance 
to it; but, in my intercourse with students 
who have been of German parentage, I 
have never found a desire to thrust their 
alienism upon my view, but a decided pref- 
erence of the American to the German 
name. Among Scandinavians, who acquire 
the English language more perfectly than 
the Germans, I have found the same ten- 
dency, even among actual immigrants; and 
the children of Scandinavians are, as a 
rule, so completely Americanized that it 
would require an expert in ethnology to 
discover that they were not of Anglo-Saxon 
descent. 

It is this significant fact, that the coun- 
try assimilates the immigrant (unless he be 
an Irishman) in the second generation, 
which deprives immigration of its most 
menacing aspect. It only remains to be 
considered whether the present migra- 
tion of nations (compared to which the 
ancient one was a small affair) is not going 
on at sorapid a rate as to endanger the 
stability and peaceful development of the 
Republic. It is only since 1869 that immi- 
gration has assumed such enormous pro- 
portions, pouring in upon us a miscellaneous 
horde of from four to seven hundred 
thousand people a year (in 1882, 
788,992); and we have not yet had time to 
observe what new phases the problem may 
assume, if this excessive increase of aliens 
is to continue. That a large proportion of 
them go to the border states and territories 
and clear new land, is, of course, a fortunate 
circumstance, as their interests are there 
less apt to collide with those of others, and 
they are likely to compare more favorably 
with the native citizens in intelligence and 
morality. But even these, foralong time 
remain in sentiment as foreign as if they had 
never crossed the ocean; and their political 
attitude is often complicated by trans-Atlan- 
tic sympathies and antipathies, which have 
their root in quarrels imported from their 
old home. Nevertheless, though they con- 
tribute little active and helpful intelligence 
toward the solution of political problems, 
they have, after all, a stake in the welfare 
of the state, and are, as such, sure to lean 
toward a safe conservatism in their deal- 
ings with public questions. They differ in 
this respect radically from their brethren 
who congregate in mining towns and in the 
manufacturing districts of large cities. It 
isamong these that the most dangerous revo- 
lutionary schemes find enthusiastic adher- 
ents. It is as if the habit of defiance and dis- 
content, bred by long centuries of European 
oppression, had become constitutional, and 
had to be exercised without regard for sur- 
rounding conditions. Many of them came, 
no doubt, with expectations which never 
could find fulfillment on this side of the 
millennium, and their disappointment has 
whetted their appetite for violence. I have 
made the acquaintance of a number of 
these people, and have talked with them 
about social and politico-economical prob- 
lems. They often talk very fluently, but 
with a vehemence which precludes argu- 
ment. They invariably predicted a revolu- 
tion close at hand, and one of them warned 
me to move away from New York if I val- 
ued my life. There was going to be a terri- 
ble day of reckoning, not only for the rich, 
but for all those who had not made common 
cause with the poor. All sorts of secret 
organizations, with sanguinary names and 
puerile rites, flourish among them, and 
in their mectings, the impending catas- 
trophe and the new order of things which 
is to follow are elaborately discussed. I do 
not refer to the harmless beer philosophers, 
who meet in saloons to listen to the sul. 
phurous effusions of Herr Most and Citi- 
zen Schwab, but to men of sterner mettle, 
who look as if they were only waiting for 
an opportunity to make good their predic- 

tions. 
My space forbids me to discuss this prob- 





me a German.” 


Z 


Is it good policy on the part of the state to 
encourage the immigration of this class of 
people? Why should the United States 
consent to be the receptacle of the turbulence 
and discontent which would have precipi- 
tated a general revolution in Europe if some 
sueh safety valve had not been provided? 
It is a very beautiful réle, no doubt, to be 
an asylum for the homeless of the earth; 
and many of the homeless and discontented 
unquestionably find both homes and con- 
tentment on this side of the ocean. Yet 
many more are undoubtedly homeless, not 
through the fault of their government, but 
because they are inferiorly equipped, physi- 
cally or mentally, and unable to assert 
themselves in the struggle for existence. 
As long as good land was abundant and 
wages were high in this country, many of 
these people were able to gain ‘a livelihood 
here; and for this reason were made wel- 
come. But, of late years, the conditions 
have changed; and the struggle for ex- 
istence is now nearly as severe here as in 
Europe. From a nation of a vast and 
evenly distributed prosperity, we are fast 
becoming a nation of millionaires and 
paupers, and the stanch middle class, 
which should form the bulwark against 
radicalism and revolutionary upheavals, 
is gradually diminishing in number, some 
rising into wealth, but by far the greater 
number sinkinginto poverty. The natural 
increase of our population is quite sufficient 
for a healthy and normal growth; and by 
annually introducing half a million indigent 
foreigners, we are only heaping up dangers 
in the path of the Republic, and hastening 
to reproduce, in a measure, the state of 
society from which these very people are 
endeavoring to escape. We may senti- 
mentally persuade ourselves that it is the 
kings and nobles they have fled from; but, 
in nine cases out of ten, they would have 
put up cheerfully with these inconveniences, 
if they had had prospects of a good liveli- 
hood. If it proves equally hard for them here 
to obtain this, their grudge against society is 
apt to become chronic and will grow 
acuter with each year. If, as is frequently 
the case, they sink, instead of rising in the 
social scale, they become desperate and 
dangerous. These Catilinarian characters, 
who have everything to gain and nothing 
to lose by a social upheaval, invariably 
come to the front in times favorable tor a 
revolution; they are, in fact, what a revo 
lution feeds upon. Their very existence is 
a menace to society; and in New York and 
Chicago (and probably in all large cities) 
they exist in a far greater number than the 
residents of the fashionable avenues suspect, 
By every steamer from Europe more of 
them arrive, and will continue to arrive until 
some law is passed, much more stringent 
than the present one, against paupers, 
discriminating between the kind of immi- 
grants which we want and those which we 
do not want... At any rate, it would be no 
misfortune to the country if, during her next 
decade, the malcontents of Europe would 
stay at home, or turn the tide of immi. 
gration toward Australia or the North Pole. 
I am aware that most Americans will ob- 
ject to the above argument. They will 
tell me that every immigrant is worth, on 
an average, eight hundred dollars to the 
country, and the enormous increase in the 
values of real estate in our cities is chiefly 
due to immigration. Our Western States 
would have remained an unclaimed wilder- 
ness for another generation or two, and the 
great fortunes which have been made by 
the rapid development of the country 
would never have blessed their possessors, 
if the German, the Irish, and the Scandina- 
vian malcontents had stayed athome, All 
this is undoubtedly true. In so faras civili- 
zation is dependent upon wealth, it is in- 
debted to immigration. But wealth is not 
everything, and a too rapid accumulation 
of it has before now brought great states 
to the verge of destruction. If the United 
States were to continue to develop at the 
rate at which it has developed during the 
last twenty years, I believe that the very 
existence of the Republic would be endan- 
gered. A slower and more normal rate of 
progress would induce a healthier state of 
the public mind, and revive certain politi- 
cal virtues which seem now weil nigh 
obsolete. It» would, moreover, give the 
nation time to assimilate more completely 





lem at length; but the question lies near; 








its many heterogeneous elements, and thus 
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amalgamate the present agglomeration of 
peoples into one people. A true regard for 
the welfare of the country, therefore, de- 
mands that, during the next decade, immi- 
gration should be discouraged. 

COLUMBIA CoLLEeGr, New Yorx Crry. 


A GENIUS IN LOW LIFE. 


BY THE REV. HUGH 0. 





PENTECOST. 


I went a summering ona day in July in 
the present Anno Domini. My vehicle of 
trave] was one of the many pleasure steam- 
boats which ply the waters hereabout. It 
was the regulation day at the seashore, 
with the sail back on the last boat, bright 
star# overhead, black water roaring around 
ourhull; lighthouses here and there, steady 
and flashing; now a green, now a red 
light of some dark sailer to starboard or 
port—glow-worms of the wave. Always a 
weird and charming trip. a 

Upon bearding the steamer at the beach, 
and while ascending the companion-way, 
my ear caught, without particular notice, 
in the flurry of the usual rush for seats on 
deck : 

** Now, ladies and gentleman, why do you 
not pahtake of yo’ clam chowdah befo’ you 
ascen’ de stars, and sabe yo’se’f de trouble 
of comin’ down agin bymeby? For you wil 
sholy come.” 

Idid not see him. I did not notice him. 
He was only a Negro, crying up the edi- 
bles on board. Yet there must have been 
genius in him; for the words went on say- 
ing themselves over in my brain with 
even the original emphasis asserting its- 
self. The more they said themselves over 
in my mind the more I saw their force; 
the force of the way in which they were 
said. 

I had hardly settled myself in my chair 
on deck, when, just at my elbow: 

‘* Now, ladies and gentlemen, I cannot 
fo'tell to you edzactly just how it will hap- 
pen, because it is difficult to decide who is to 
blame in fambly troubles. But sholy, de 
kittle will not be a bilin’ when you gits 
home, and consequently it’s gwine to be a 
long time befo’' you can git de tea ready; 
and durin’ dat time, onless vou’s bofe an- 
gels, which aint likely, and if you is you 
wouldn’t be while you was hongry an’ a 
waitin’ for de tea to draw; durin’ dat time, 
I say, dey’s likely to be a onpleasantness in 
de fambly. Now, fambly rumpusses is 
sad, and all dis yere kin be avoided by 
steppin’ down to de lower deck an’ gittin’ 
one of our most delicious clam chowdahs. 
After dat, you'll go home as happy as you 
was in yo’ co’tin’ days.” 

Much of the genius of the discourse is 
lost between the absence of vocal, facial 
and manual expression, and the condensa- 
tion and omissions of memoriter reporting 

**Mose,” said I, “you seem to be a ge- 
nius. Where did you acquire your gifts?” 

‘** Dey was bestowed upon me, sah, by de 
Almighty hisself, an’ if I could hab added 
to dem, in my youf, de adwantages of clas- 
sical larnin’, I should now be fah ahead of 
many which stands bery high up in de 
world, sah.” 

Aha, my humble friend, there is virtue 
in thee, I perceive! Many another, con- 
scious of superlative gifts us thou art, will 
not cry ‘‘clam chowdah” for an honest 
livelihood. If the world will not recognize 
their greatness, they, at least, will not de- 
mean themselves by vulgar work. This 
were offensive to their pride. They will 
proudly do nothing because circumstances, 
or what not, forbid great things. 'Chey will 
proudly live in some way off others. They 
feel the wrigglings of genius within them 
and will foster it by feeding it with ideals, 
dreams, aspirations, but will not degrade 
it by using those faculties which others 
know they possess in filling some little 
sphere while genius, if it really is there, 
gets its wings feathered. 
ble teacher: 

‘*Dis yere pop corn, ladies and gentle- 
men, I carries aroun’ wid me for de delec- 
tation of yo’ chilluns, an’ hits five cents a 
ball.” 

And yet if, if—thou mightest have been 
some great one. 

Well, I say to thy praise, it is better to 
peddle thy corn with the powers which 
thou really hast, than to dream and dawdle 
with the genius which thou dost suppose 
thyself to have, i/— 


Hear thee, hum- 





‘* Now ladies and gentlemen, dey am a 
five dollar gold piece somewhar in dat pot 0’ 
chowdah, an’ its got to git inter somebody's 
plate. I am waitin’ for you, hopin’ for 
you, prayin’ for you, an’ de boas is lookin’ 
Sor yo stamps.” 

Tut, tut, noble teacher of thy betters. 
Dost know what thou art saying? Thou 
art fostering that madness which is a curse 
in the land. Thou art no safe guide after 
all, thou encourager of SpecuLation! 

New Yor« City. 

> 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
AND CHRISTIANITY. 


BY THE REV. JOHN ALONZO FISHER. 


‘* Whar is its attitude toward the tradi- 
tional faith?” is a question that the people 
of America have a right to ask respecting 
the new but already famous University 
whose walls have been reared at Baltimore. 

Friends of liberal evangelical Christian- 
ity, of enlightened faith, of conservative 
but progressive theology, have reason to 
rejoice in the fact that at this unsectarian 
foundation their views enjoy unmolested 
development. To be sure, this is not a 
theological seminary, nor is it likely soon to 
have a theological department; but ques- 
tions closely related to faith must, of 
necessity, arise wherever earnest thinkers 
are engaged in the study of science and of 
philosophy. It is, therefore, gratifying to 
know that the prevailing tone of the Johns 
Hopkins University is in 
Christianity as it came 


accord with 
from the lips of 
Christ, and that its attitude toward the 
Church is a friendly and helpful one. 

It is true that the President is a layman, 
that there are no clergymen on the staff of 
instructors, that no religious test is required 
of any member of the University, that 
attendance at daily prayers and at public 
worship is optional, and that many varie- 
ties of doctrinal belief are here represented. 
In departing from the creed of some critic, 
to whom orthodoxy is simply Ais doxy, 
members of this University may have 
exposed themselves tu the charge of hetero- 
doxy. So have persons done at 
that 


certain 
seminaries under 
denominational control. 

On the other hand, it is true that the Uni- 
versity was founded by a member of the 
Society of Friends, that the trustees—if the 
writer is misinformed without 
an exception, Communicant members of 
Christian Churches, seven of them being 
Friends, Protestant Episcopalians, 
and one a Presbyterian; that the President 
and the most influential 
turers and instructors 


colleges and ure 


not are 


seven 


professors, lec- 

men of pro- 
nounced Christian character and members 
of evangelical Churches: that many minis- 
ters send their sons to this University with- 
out misgivings; that a distinguished Ori- 
entalist, Paul Haupt, has been brought here 
from Gottingen to promote the scientific 
study of the Old Testament; and that J. 
Rendel Harris, an earnest Christian scholar 
and a member of the Society of Friends, 
has been promoted from a lectureship to an 
associate professorship of New Testament 
Greek, and has been sent abroad to study 
the Bible in preparation for the duties of 
his chair. 

After all, the character of a university 
should be judged by its official deliverances 
and by its practical fruits. From a some- 
what intimate acquaintance of several 
months, the writer can testify that he has 
heard only one avowal of materialistic or 
infidel sentiments, and that solitary assault 
was at once repelled by a Fel!ow in Philoso- 
phy and by a professor. If infidelity is 
here, as may-be the case, since there are 
sophomoric skeptics in nearly all shools of 
higher grade, it certainly is not in the air. 
Moreover, it is impossible to point to a 
book or to a published paper by student 
or teacher that could truthfully be branded 
‘* Infidel,” while there are very many that 
are plainly evangelical. 

But let the officers of the university 
speak for themselves. Here is a minute 
adopted by the Board of Trustees, May 
25th, 1875, before the school was opencd 
for instruction: 


are 


In the appointment of the Faculty, care 
shall be taken to avoid sectarian and political 
influences, and the effort shall be made to bring 
together a staff of teachers who are known and 
esteemed in different parts of the country.” 





This has been done, with what success 
the world needs nottobe told. The follow- 
ing is from the congratulatory address, de- 
livered February 22d, 1876, by Charles W. 
Eliot, LL.D., President of Harvard Uni- 
versity. It is in every way admirable, and 
suits the purpose of this paper: 

“The University which is to take its rise in 
the splendid benefaction of Johns Hopkins, 
must be unsectarian. None other could as ap- 


‘propriately be established in the city named for 


the Catholic founder of a colony to which all 
Christian sects were welcomed, or in the state in 
which religious toleration was expressly de- 
clared in the name of the Government for the 
first time in the history of the Christian world. 
There is a too common opinion that a college or 
university which is not denominational must 
therefore be irreligious; but the absence of 
sectarian control should not be confounded with 
lack of piety. A university whose officers and 
students are divided among many sects need no 
more be irreverent and irreligious than the 
community which, in respect to diversity of 
creeds, it resembles. It would be a fearful por- 
tent if thorough study of Nature and man in 
all his attributes and works, such as befits a 
university, led scholars to impiety. But it does 
not. On the contrary, such study fills men with 
humility and awe, by bringing them, on every 
hand, face to face with mscrutable mystery and 
infinite power, The whole work of a university 
is uplifting, refining and spiritualizing > it em- 
braces 
“ * Whatsoever touches life 

With upward impulse; be He nowhere else, 

God is in all that Jiberates and lifts; 

In all) that humbles, sweetens and consoles,’ 


“A university cannot be built upon a sect, 


unless, indeed, it be a sect which in- 
cludes the whole of the educated portion 
of the nation. This University will not 
demand of its officers and students the 


creed, or press upon them the doctrine of any 
particular religious organization ; but none the 
less——-I should better say, all the more—it can 
exert, through high-minded teachers, a strong 
moral and religious influence.” 


On the same day, Pres. D. C. Gilman 
said, in his inaugural address: 


* Before concluding, I repeat in public the 
assent which I have privately made to your 
official overtures. In speaking of your freedom 
from sectarian and political control, you ex- 
pressed to me a hope that this foundation should 
be pervaded by the spirit of an enlightened 
Christianity ; while you proposed to train young 
men for the service of the state and the respon- 
sibilities of public life, you hoped the University 
would never engage in sectional, partisan, and 
provincial animosities, In both these proposi- 
tions I now, as then, express my cordial and 
entire concurrence.” 

In his fourth annual report, dated Sep- 
tember Ist, 1879, the President said: 


‘An institution like this, established without 
ecclesiastical or denominational support, is lia- 
ble to be misunderstood and misinterpreted, 
sometimes even by its very best friends. We 
have not been free from animadversions ; but 
the authorities have preferred to say nothing in 
recrimination, and but little in self-defense. 

“The character, aim, and influence of the 
University foundation must be discovered in the 
conduct and utterances of those who administer 
its affairs, and by its dominant efforts through 
a course of years. Fortunate will it be if teach- 
ers and pupils are uniformly found on the side 
of righteousness and truth; if the voice of the 
University is never heard in the defense of error, 
fadsehood and pretense, and if all who adminis- 
ter its affairs are reverent toward God, and faith- 
ful toward man, Such an institution, by unfold- 
ing the laws of Nature, by discovering principles 
hitherto hidden, by interpreting history and by 
strengthening the foundations of intellectual, 
moral and religious character, will deserve the 
support of all good mez, under whatever eccle- 
siastical banner they may choose to be enrolled.” 

Theologians may wish to know the char- 
acter of the teaching in this University’s 
Department of Philosophy. In January 
last, the writer copied the following from 
the manuscript of Dr. Geo. 8S. Morris, at 
the conclusion of a lecture on ‘ God in 
History.” They were his closing words: 


“The life and work of an ideally completed 
and perfected university are a true ministry of 
true culture. It follower, from the foregoing, 
that the life and work of any university, so far 
as it approaches its own true ideal, while they 
will certainly have nothing to do with religious 
narrowness, bigotries, dogmatisms, will just as 
certainly not end in bare religious negativism. 
They will be, in the long run, promotive, not, 
indeed, of religious folly, but of religious wis- 
dom ; for all wisdom is of God, and tends to the 
knowledge of bim.” 


In March, 1884, Dr. G. Stanley Hall, 
since elected Professor of Philosophy, said 
to a class of young men: 





“There is no vitality in philosophy till you 
have rescued it from speculation and made it 
ethical.” 

The evidence already given might seem 
to be sufficient to convince the most appre- 
hensive that the Cburch of Christ has noth- 
ing to fear from the growing influence of 
the Johns Hopkins University. But, to 
make assurance doubly sure, an extract 
from President Gilman’s address to the re- 
cently graduated class of 1884 is subjoined. 
The address was based upon a saying of 
Francis Lieber: ‘‘ There is a religion under 
all the variety of sects; there isa patriotism 
under all the varieties of parties; there is a 
love of knowledge and a true science under 
all varieties of theories.” The passage about 
to be quoted was heard with intense and 
reverent attention. President Gilman said: 


‘“‘What should be your attitude toward Re- 
ligion? As I raise this question [ bear in mind 
that a university, like the society which has c1e- 
ated it, is made up of those who differ widely 
on many fundamental matters. Almost every 
form of Christian faith is represented here. The 
Protestant is sitting by the side of the Catholic, 
Here, too, are these whose traditional faith is 
older than Christianity. Now and then, from 
distant climes, come those in whose childhood 
both the Old Testament and the New were alike 
unknown. Lam in danger, by any words I may 
use, of trespassing on that which is sacred to 
some one of my hearers. Yeu [ speak witha 
great deal of freedom, and a great deal of conti- 
dence, and with a certainty that, almost, if not 
quite, every one in this audience, each one of 
you, young men, your parents, your teachers, 
your religious guides, your Own hearts, will re- 
spond, when I urge you, in the face of all these 
differences, amid all the abstractions of meta- 
physics, amid all the controversies of theology, 
in diversities of religious rites, when perplexed 
by the insinuations of doubt, or surrounded by 
the temptations of life, toremember that, beyond 
the things which are seen and temporal, are the 
things which are unseen and eternal. The fash- 
ion of this world passeth away ; but the word of 
the Lord endureth forever, 

“You have been taught, young men, in this 
University, to search for truth. Let that be the 
maxim of your life. Find out, seize hold of, and 
never let go the pearl of great price. Do not 
mistake the counterfeit for the gem. Be afraid 
of error, of false inferences, of imperfect knowl- 
edge, of bad logic. 
pense rather than accept that which seems to 
you false; but never, never be afraid of the 
truth. 

** Moreover, be as willing to reccive the truths 
of spiritual life as you are the truths of physical 
nature. There are laws of moral and intellectual 
life just as certain as the laws of the world in 
which we dwell. Search out such truths. 

‘Finally, you have learned but little in this 
University, if you have not learned to value faith. 
For, behind all the phenomena which we study 
in our laboratories, behind the atoms and mole- 
cules of chemistry, the imponderable forces of 
physics, the vital processes of biology, and even 
behind the simplest prediction of the astronomer, 
that the sun will rise to-morrow morning, stands 
the fundamental word on which all science de- 
pends, Credo—I believe. 


lieep your minds in sus- 


Some believe more, 
some believe less ; but there is not a man among 
us who, if he traces his thoughts to their ultimate 
foundation, will not find that they rest on his 
belief. Let me say, then, never suffer yourselve, 
to speak in disdain of faith, Add to your faith 
knowledge, and to knowledge virtue ; but begin 
as all philosophy begins, all science, and all re- 
ligion, with Faith, the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen.” 


BALTIMORE, Mr. 


Sanitary. 
THE AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH 
ASSOCIATION. 


Amone the various important meetings which 
have been held at St. Louis during the month 
of October, were those of the Conference of 
Charities and Correction, and of the American 
Public Health Association, As these met the 
same week, and are allied in their purposes, it 
was quite natural that many members availed 
themselves of the advantages afforded for the 
conjoint study of health, charity, pauperism, 
and crime. As the proceedings of each will fill 
an octavo volume we can hope no more than to 
give a brief outline of one of them. The Ameri- 
can Public Health Association opened its meet- 
ing, on the first day, with a series of papers on 
**Dwelling Houses.” ‘The authors were Inspect- 
or Robinson, of Washington, Health Officer 
Newton, of Paterson, and Dr. Chancellor, of 
Maryland. The papers were valuable in that 
they noted the chief defects in house construc- 
tion, in plumbing, and outlined the methods for 
a complete sanitary inspection. * How to build a 
sanitary house is now well understood. The 
trial is that so many already built need so much 
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alteration in order at all to conform to the con- 
ditions for a healthy residence. 

In New York there is, fortanately, a law as to 
house construction, and even alterations are 
subjected to inspection, where they are exten- 
sive. The usual householder cannot be expected 
to know all details. The only safety, especially 
of cities, is in a thorough system of sanitary in- 
spection and such legal requirement as compels 
the removal of all that is positively hazardous to 
the public health. 

in the same connectiun, the effect of occupa- 
tions upon health, the modes of protecting op- 
eratives and the sanitary management of cars 
and stations, were presented and discussed, As 
good housekeeping is the great need of all homes, 
so good housekeeping in factories and good 
housekeeping in cars and railroad stations are 
the great desideratum for healthy life. A paper 
on ‘“*Heating and Ventilation,” by Professor 
Curtman, of St. Louis, wisely considered the 
effects of imperfect combustion upon house air, 
and the evils arising therefrom. Good draught 
has very much to do with proper heating and 
ventilation, and its value, so far as the stove or 
heater is concerned, is often overlooked, The 
President, Dr. Gihon, in his address, ably pre- 
sented the sanitary duties and responsibilities of 
the citizen, and showed the culpability of neg- 
lect. 

“School Hygiene” was the opening subject 
for the second day. It would be a threadbare 
subject but that the hope of habitual reform 
must lie with the schools. Also there are still 
great errors in school house construction and 
management, and in the education of children, 
The Committee on School Hygiene, headed by 
Professor Sargent, wisely urges more compre- 
hensive systems of physical training as distinct 
from mere gymnastics. The water supply and 
drainage of school-houses is often overlooked, 
and its importance was urged in a paper by Dr. 
Abbott, of Massachusetts. Other papers fol- 
lowed, which discussed defects in physical train- 
ing, the care of eyesight, and the need of sanitary 
survey and report on each schoolhouse. Under 
the head of ‘ Foods,” cotton-seed oil, glucose, 
poisonous cheese, and milk supply were dis- 
cussed. Professor Vaughan, of Michigan, gave 
some facts as to the acids found in some cheese, 
and advised that such as showed decided acid 
reaction upon the usual test paper, should not 
be eaten. Dr. Morris, of Philadelphia, urged, 
as the most effectual way of arresting milk adul- 
teration, the use of sealed bottles instead of cans, 
He attributes much of the Summer mortality of 
children to the poor milk supply. Hon. Mr. 
Brooks, of New York, concluded this series of 
papers by a paper on ‘* The Food we Eat and the 
Aduiterations to Which we Submit.” 

Cremation was the subject of two papers. The 
one urged it as an important safeguard against 
epidemics, while the other looked upon fire as 
the great ultimatum in sanitation. There seems 
to be a growing conviction that our grave-yard 
system is defective, especially for large cities ; 
but it does not follow that cremation is the only 
relief. Dr. Bell, in the report of the Committee 
on Epidemics, wisely urged precise methods, 
ready beforehand for prompt application to the 
keeping out of, or to the very first cases of, dis- 
ease. The papers or discussions on Water 
Supply, presented the defects of chemical meth- 
ods to fully determine the germs of disease, the 
dangers of pollution of streams, and the rela- 
tions of lowness of water in wells to the causa- 
tion of typhoid fever. Dr. Baker urged that, at 
such times, wells often come to represent privy 
or cess-pool sewage or the drainage from soils 
filled with animal and vegetable decompesition. 
Some facts were stated as to the manufacture of 
soda water from polluted well water, and its dis- 
pensing from corroded tanks and faucets, 

Several papers on the ‘Disposal of Sewage,” 
seemed to give new prominence to the need of 
chemical methods for separating the water from 
the sludge. A system of compressing the sludge 
into cakes that can be easily handled is now 
attracting some attention, 

Surgeon Sternbery, of the Army, in his paper 
on *‘* Disease Germs,” cautioned against too 
hasty conclusions. He regards the morpholog- 
ical forms of the infinitesimal plant life as yet 
inadequately classified, and our knowledge of 
the laws of growth and of change as still very im- 
perfect, The field of study is real and most 
valuable, but the exploration must be minute, 
and so inust be fully tested before conclusions 
are announced, The last day was chiefly de- 
voted to a series of papers on the “ Local San- 
itary Interests of St. Louis.” These included 
most of the vital questions which concern each 
city, and will, it is believed, prove of value to 
other cities, also. A new impecus was given to 
the work of the Association by an offer, on the 
part of Henry Lamb, Esq., of Rochester, N. Y., 
of Four Prizes, of $500 each, for papers on the 
following subjects; (1) “ Healthy Homes and 
Foods for the Working Classes,” (2) ** The San- 
itary Conditions and Necessities of Schoolhouses 
and School Life,” (3) “ Disinfectants and In- 
dividual Prophylaxis Against Infectious Dis- 
eases,” (4) ‘Appliances and Means for Saving 
Life and for Protection Against the Injurious 
Influences of Some Occupations on Health.” 
Over one hundred and fifty of the members of 


the Association were in attendance, and an- 
other valuable octavo volume will be added to 
the nine which have already appeared. 


Sine Arts. 


IN 8ST, LOUIS, 


Tue foundation is everything. Success or 
failure begins with the cornerstone. This is 
true of all matters of social progress, and em- 
Phatically true of art institutions. St. Louis 
has not advanced very far as yet in art develop- 
ment; but St. Louis has begun exceedingly well. 
And the cornerstone is the Crow Museum and 
the School of Fine Arts that finds a center there. 
The building itself is a good one, architectaral- 
ly, without great pretense of ornamentation, 
but solid, real, of good material; and hence, 
though not large, it is imposing. It isa gift, a 
memorial, built by loving parents for a loved 
son; a noble way of making a dear memory a 
perennial blessing. In this building is a good 
collection of modern paintings, a most useful 
collection of casts from antique and mediwval 
sculpture, several hundred autotype reproduc- 
tions from sketches, studies and paintings by 
celebrated masters of all schools and ages, a set 
of more than one thowBand carbon prints, illus- 
trating the historical development of art, and an 
art library. There is a lecture-room, and there 
are convenient class-rooms. This is the material 
foundation upon which the St. Louis Art School 
rests, Its power as a living force for education 
is found in a small but enthusiastic corps of 
teachers, with Prof. Halsey C. Ives at the head, 
than whom is no better endowed art teacher in 
the country. The work of the school shows at 
a glance that common sense, no less than the art 
sense, is to be found in its direction. There is 
no dilletanteism in its methods. The pervasive 
spirit is earnestness ; and that spirit in any school 
must begin with the director, Fortunate for any 
community it is if it does not end there. That 
subtle thing called “art atmosphere” is supposed 
to exist only where there are vast accumula- 
tions of art treasures and great bodies of art 
students and artists. This isa fallacy. The art 
atmosphere exists wherever there are people who 
must have the art atmosphere to live the life of 
art, It is an atmosphere that surrounds the 
true artist. It may exist within the four walls 
of a cabin on a Western prairie. It exists in any 
school of art, where art itself is the dominating 
force. There are some cities that are clothed 
and glorified with an art atmosphere, So there 
are some people. There are some museums,rich 
in collections of art objects, in which the art at- 
mosphere is wholly wanting ; some schools per- 
fect in the appointments for mere teaching, where 
struggling genius might pant its life out for 
that inspiration that is due to well-directed en- 
thusiasm and deep, in- seeing knowledge. The St. 
Louis School of Fine Arts is one of the smallest 
of the first class schools ; but one feels that it is 
doing something. The work of its pupils is 
equal to that of the National Academy of Design, 
and compares favorably with that of the Art 
Students’ League. 

As a mere show place the Museum is certainly 
interesting, but by no means what it should be 
in a city like St. Louis, The cullection of mod- 
ern pictures numbers some good examples of the 
modern French and German and American mas- 
ters; but it is extraordinary how so queenly a 
city, a city with such vast ambitions and possi- 
bilities, should neglect to make its art museum 
among the first in the country. There is no 
lack of wealth to do this, and there exists a 
wonderful public spirit in other directions, It is 
strange that a city that loses no opportunity of 
hospitality to other good things in education, 
should neglect to provide itself with one of the 
highest educational! influences in a worthy collect- 
tion of works of art. This may come in time. 

Glancing hastily through the collection, one 
notices good examples of the work of Louis 
Lois, a fine Autumnal subject, being conspicuvus 
for its bracing out-of-doors atmosphere. Here, 
too, is a good specimen of Emile Vernier in “The 
Thames at London.” There is the somewhat 
stilted ‘* Love and Riches,” by Vely, a picture— 
a group from a gaudily-costumed play. It 
would take a long search to find a more charac- 
teristic Ribot, or a less offensive one. There is a 
tine, luminous Corot, done in the best day of the 
artist’s career, and a Diaz that shows with what 
charm of rich color that artist could clothe the 
memory of the simplest landscape. Of American 
artists the most noteworthy specimen is a studio 
interior, by Wm. M. Chase, 

That St. Louis knows how to gather a good 
collection of pictures, has in some person or 
persons the gift of selection, is conclusively 
shown by the recently-closed Art Exhibition in 
the Local Exposition. There was wonderful 
uniformity of excellence in the display. The 
management certainly did not lend itself to sen- 
sationalism, except in the one instance of per- 
mitting on the walls the horrible and diabolic- 
ally suggestive Kindsmérdesia, by Gabriel Max, 
called “‘Marguerite” in the catalogue. It is a 
picture which, by its subject, would be fittest in 
a “‘ wax-works” chamber of horrors, With such 














men as Corot, Coomans, Chase, De Neuville, 


Diaz, Daubigny, Detaille, Inness, Jacque, Lam- 
binet, well represented in an exhibition, it is 
incomprehensible how the works of Max, Con- 
stant Mayer, and some two or three more of that 
class should have been accepted. 

If St. Louis will only take the hint that stands 
before it in its Art School and its well begun Art 
Museum, and make that the key of its art effort, 
it will certainly do itself honor in that depart- 
ment of human progress, as it has already done 
in other directions, 








Science. 


SCOTTISH LAKE DWELLINGS. 


A work has recently been issued by Dr, 

Munro, on “ Ancient Scottish Lake Dwellings.” 

(Edinburgh: David Douglas.) Similar to the 

Swiss lacustrine structures and the Irish cran- 

noges, or stockaded islands, lake dwellings have 

been found to exist in great numbersin the 

lakes and peat bogs in the southwest of Scot- 

land. Twenty years ago, on the draining of 

Dowalton Loch, there emerged from the reced- 

ing waters a quantity of islets, and a cursory in- 

vestigation left no doubt that they were entirely 

artificial, formed of masses of brushwood pinned 

together with oak piles. Many remains lay scat- 

tered about on the surface of the islands, bronze 

vessels, among them one of Roman design, with 

the maker’s name, Cipipolib, stamped on the 

handle, broken armlets of porcelain slag, beads, 

hammer stones, etc. Further subsequent ex- 

ploration and digging revealed the complete 

nature of the structures, and the ash heaps gave 

up large quantities of bones of ox, hog, goat and 

sheep, also hazel-nut shells, Five canoes; hol- 

lowed out of single oak trees, lay in various posi- 

tions round the islets and the shore, in one of 

which was found a portion of a stamped leather 

shoe. Pieces of coarse woolen cloth were also 

found, These interesting discoveries attracted the 

attention of many observers in different parts of 
the country. Rich finds have been made in 

crannoges in Ayrshire, and the knowledge of 
their gerieral features now amounts to a degree 
which enabies usto form some idea of the habits 
of the people who dwelt upon them, The labor 
of construction must have been immense, and 
predicates a numerous population. Few persons 
who have not taken part in the laborious task of 
digging into them can have any idea of the huge 
masses of timber and brushwood which, by 
patient industry, their builders hewed and 
brought together, Upward of 38,000 trees— 
mostly small, but some ef great size, and some 
of them indicating, by their rough tooling, that 
they were hewn down and dressed with stone 
hatchets—must have been employed in the con- 
struction of a crannoge recently investigated in 
Barhapple Loch, in Wigtownshire. The long 
drought of the present year having lowered the 
waters of the lochs, an investigation of some of 
the Wigtownshire crannoges was undertaken by 
some members of the Ayrshire and Wigtown- 
shire Archwological Association. In Mochrum 
parish, in the center of a peat moss, formerly a 
lake, there is a circular enclosure fifty-four feet 
in diameter, surrounded by a low wail, Its 
situation and character indicates ita true 
character to those experienced in lake dwellings. 
Three days’ labor sufficed to clear out the 
greater part of the contents of the inclogure. 
The chief relics disclosed, besides great quanti- 
ties of bones of the usaal kind, including the 
horns of the goat and the roe deer, were seven- 
teen small beads of scarlet vitreous slag, forming 
a portion of a necklace, a rough shale ring, 
several excellent hammer and grinding stones, 
many quartz pebbles, which had been brought 
for some unknown reason (? sling stones) from 
the seashore distant about a mile, a broken 
crucible, a spinning whorl of bone or horn (from 
a depth of three feet), flint flakes, and a portion 
of a perforated jet ornament. Recent investi- 
gations at Dowalton have brought to light ad- 
ditional relics of interest. Besides the usual 
bone deposits there was secured a heavy wooden 
trough, cut out of solid oak, flakes of yellow flint 
and red jasper, a ring of shale, part of a large 
ribbed bead of delf covered with green glaze, 
whetstones, hammer stones, and a large spheri- 
cal quartz pebble, formed artificially and 
roughened for grinding purposes. A small piece, 
not more than two inches square, of red Samian 
ware was’ found at a depth of two feet. On 
comparing this with the engraving given in the 
Ayr and Wigtown Society's Transactions for 
1882 of a piece of similar ware found in a cran- 
noge in Loch Spouts, in Ayrshire, it was found 
that the decorative molding round what had 
been the margin Of the vessel exactly corres- 
ponded in each piece, showing that the two 
fragments, lying sixty miles apart, were portions 
of two vessels turned otit of the same mold. 
Another interesting article is a thin rectangular 
piece of stone, three and a half inches by three 
inches, the corners of which are rounded off, 
and the surface of which shows traces of polish. 
1t is suggested that such objects have been used 
as mirrors; dipped in water and held up in the 
shade, they reflect the features in s manner 
which cannot have been uninteresting to pre- 





historic dandies and belles. . 


2 


At the crannoge in Barhapple Loch, the su- 

perstructure, of which huge planks and pillars, 

like beams, remained, had been destroyed by fire. 

The island may have been looted and then burned 

by the Roman soldiers, or by a hostile tribe. 

The Ayrshire crannoges, which appear to have 

been the abodes of a wealthier folk, have yielded 

not only stone celts, but numerous weapons of 
bronze and iron, and ornaments of gold, Per- 
haps the most interesting discovery in that dis- 
trict was that of a prehistoric forgery. A small 
gold coin, doubled up, was fuund within a lump 
of bone and vivianite. An attempt to straighten 
the coin resulted in its separation into two thin 
plates. These and the enclosed core were sub- 
mitted to Professor Evans, who pronounced the 

whole to have been a copper coin covered with 
two thin plates of gold. The impressions on 
both sides were quite distinct, and corresfonded 
with Saxon coins in Professor Evana’s collection 
of the sixth or seventh century. Crannoges 
in Southern Scotland have yielded relics of suc- 
cessive occupations: stone celts of their origi- 
nal founders, bronze weapons and ornaments of 
a later age, Samian ware, metal utensils, and 
iron implements derived from the Romans, and, 
finally, from the Ayrshire crannoges have been 
exhumed ornamental crosses formed of jet or 
cannel coal, relics of the Christian faith. The 
interest which has now been aroused in these 
remains will, no doubt, have its effects in fur- 
ther research, It is to be hoped that the results 
accruing will be carefully recorded. 


...-There has been a great desire in surgery 
for a local anwsthetic—something which, without 
depriving the patient of consciousness, shall 
take away sensibility from a given part, This 
want has been met, partly at least, by the dis- 
covery of certain properties of the hydro-chlo- 
rate of cocoaine, ‘I'his drug has been used for a 
year in throat clinics in Vienna, and a few weeks 
ago it was found that a few drops of it put into 
the eye will make it insensible to feeling, so that 
most difficult operations, which otherwise would 
be very painful, can be performed without caus- 
ing suffering. It has also been used in opera- 
tions on the inner ear. It was first used in this 
country, a few days ago, at Mount Sinai Hospital, 
in this city, and its employment was perfectly 
successful, The drug is now made only by one 
firm in Germany, and is very costly; but it is 
hoped that, as the demand for it increases, it will 
be produced in larger quantities and at a cheaper 
rate, and that itcan be used in operations on 
any part of the body, 














Tar the importance of the study of Hebrew 
is fully recognized by American theological aci- 
ence certainly admits of no. doubt, It is a mat- 
ter of importance now that the commendable 
zeal evinced by schools and scholars in this 
department be utilized wisely and well. If the 
study of Hebrew is ever to advance beyond the 
mechanical stage, and become, in its whole length 
and breadth, a philological discipline, then it will 
be necessary to encourage the study of the cog- 
nate tongues. That no one can be a thorough 
Hebrew scholar without at least some acquaint- 
ance with the dialects will be admitted by all 
capable of judgment in this regard. In no 
department of learning has the comparative 
method, which has been so generally applied 
and so fruitful of magnificent results in almost 
every sphere of research, been productive of 
greater good than in the study of the Old Testa- 
ment idiom. The mutual relations between the 
vurious tongues of the Semitic family are of such 
a character that the soul and life of Hebrew can 
be felt only when its grammar is seen in a living 
connection with the other branches of the same 
trunk. Driver, in the third appendix to his 
“Uses of Tenses in Hebrew,” (pp. 249—272) treats 
of Arabic as Illustrative of Hebrew in such a way 
that this method of grammatical research carries 
conviction with it ;and how fruitful, on the other 
hand, the investigations of Assyriology have been 
for Hebrew lexicdgraphy, is apparent to all 
who will read the late pamphlet on the subject 
by the younger Delitzsch. By constant com- 
parison with the sister tongues, Hebrew, in both 
grammar and lexicon, assumes its proper his- 
torical place, is seen as a growth and develop- 
ment of a special class of languages, is under- 
stood in the various forces that conspired to 
give it its peculiar character. Instead of being a 
collection of dry forms, paradigms and syntec- 
tical rules, Hebrew grammar is seen to be a 
living organism, whose various stages and ele- 
ments are easily recognized, and whose rationale 
is understood. On the basis of s comparative 
study alone, can a truly philological and philo- 
sophical knowledge of the language be gained. 
For that reason, the study of the dialects can- 
not be too heartily recommended. In Germany, 
the home of philological studies, all who make 
Hebrew a specialty, and many who do not do #0, 
devote much time to the acquisition of the Ara- 
bie, Syriac, Ethiopic, Assyrian, and even less im- 
portant dialects, In America, it is true, a be- 
ginning has been made. Not only is Chaldee 





regularly read in our seminaries, but instruc- 
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tion is now frequently offered in the other dia- 
lecte also, At the Hebrew Summer school 
nearly all the cognate tongues were pursued 
with good results. Their importance fully justi- 
fies this course. Biblical science can only gain 
by their careful study. ; 


...-Prof, Dr. J. Euting, of Strassburg, re- 
turned, on the 16th of August, from a fifteen 
months’ scientific tour in the heart of Arabia. 
His preliminary report, addressed to the Gov- 
ernor Mantenffel,!of Elsass, and dated from 
Beirut, contains the following: “On the 22d 
of May I left Strassburg. June to August I 
spent in Central Syria, and took a trip 
to Palmyra, from where, besides a number of 
other objects of importance, I brought, also, a 
squeeze of a large, bilingual (Palmyric and Greek) 
inscription, asked for by the Berlin Academy. 
Five b@xes of mummies and skulls from Palmyra, 
and a number of altars and tombstones, are, at 
present, lying here in the harbor. On the 
Slst of August I started on the trip proper iuto 
inner Arabia from Damascus. . . . After a three 
months’ sojourn in Hajel, the residence of the 
Emir Mobammed iba Rashid, I started, on the 
238d of January, 1884, ina western direction, 
toward Teima (an oid city mentioned in Is. xxi, 
14). Here I discovered a stone with an Ara- 
maic inscription, and a picture of the King, 
Shazab ben Petosiri, clothed in an Assyrian 
garb, a relic, in my opinion, dating from 
the eighth century. Besides this valuable 
monument, I found some other stones of less 
value. The laborious and dangerous trip to the 
ruined Tebuk, strange to say, yielded no results 
whatever. On the other hand, however, the 
ruins of Madain-Salich and El-Oela far sur- 
passed my expectations. I found there about 
thirty well-preserved inscriptions in Nabataic 
letters, with dates marked (from the time of the 
Nabataic King Haretat-Aretas I and Aretas II, 
who resided at Petra about the time of Christ), 
andI also discovered fifty-five inscriptions in 
Himjaritic characters. The paper squeezes and 
two stones, as specimens of both kinds of writ- 
ing, bave arrived safely at Strassburg, Besides 
I have copied into my diary hundreds of shorter 
inscriptions, written in unknown characters, 
and different from the Himjaritic.” Professor 
Euting hopes to receive from a young and intel- 
ligent Egyptian, who every year passes by the 
ruins of Bada and Magheir Skoaib, a number of 
squeezes of other inscriptions there yet unex- 
amined, 


....The question as to the religious develop- 
ment in Israel is the central problem of the hot 
debate between the Old Testament investi- 
gators throughout Christendom, The new 
scheol maintains that the religion of Israel 
started as a purely natural product, was de- 
veloped as such in slow and gradual stages, and 
culminated in the legal and ceremonial complex 
of the Priest-Codex, and, further, that this 
course of development can be accurately traced 
yet in the various Old Testament books, if cor- 
rectly stratified on the bases of lawful, critical and 
historical investigation. The old school claims 
that the law is the basis ‘of all of Israel's re- 
ligious history; that this is a peculiar re- 
ligion, the revelation from God. The one 
school ends where the other begins. For 
the uninitiated it almost seems a  hope- 
less task to get any daylight into the intricacies 
of the problems, or even to understand them. 
To those, and to all students of the Old Testa- 
ment, the recent little book of Dr. Kénig, pri- 
vat-docent at the University of Leipzig, entitled 
“ Die Hauptprobleme der Israel. Religiousges- 
chichle gegentiber den Entwickelungstheoretikern,” 
will be most welcome. He briefly states the 
status controversiae between the theological 
clans, often in their own words, and then, in a 
way that is remarkable for telling brevity, 
states his points against Wellhausen and others, 
Kinig’s standpoint is moderately conservative. 
The chief merit of his work, however, consists 
in the aid it offers to those who are confused in 
the labyrinth of the Old Testament and Penta- 
teuchal discussions, 


++++The Pentateuchal problem has not been, 
and cannot be laid ad acta, even though compar- 
atively little is being said of it in America just at 
present. Butasan important interrogation it 
has entered American theology, and it will be 
discussed. However, for its discussion, but one 
method can be adopted. It must begin with the 
investigation of the books of Moses, as to their 
character and composition. It is useless to 
speak of “ Elohistic,” ‘‘ Jehovistic,” and “ Deu- 
teronomic” legislations and their ages, until it 
has been decided by grammar and lexicons 
whether the Pentateuch is the uniform produc- 
tion of one hand or a composition from many 
sources. This critical investigation has indeed 
been performed for German theology, by the 
German scholars of the last half-dozen decades ; 
but in the English language, no analysis of the 
Pentateuch, as a whole or in part, has ever been 
attempted ; and this analysis must, of course, be 
the starting point of every rational discussion of 
the problem. A house can never be built until a 
foundation has been laid. The subject of bibli- 
cal criticism in its present Old Testament phase, 
is new to American theology ; and, if it would 
Giscuss and decide the question correctly, it 





must begin at the beginning. A critical exami- 
nation of the five books as to their unity or com- 
plexity must precede the discussion as to the age 
or ages of the various portions, Conservative 
and critical scholarship will certainly agree on 
this. 





An increased attendance is reported at Johns 
Hopkins University, especially in the depart- 
ments of historical and political science. At 
present there are 160 graduate students enrolled 
and 113 undergraduates, or a total of 273. The 
number of new students is 132. The vacant Chair 
of Mathematics, #0 ably filled by Professor Sylves- 
ter, who last year returned to Oxford, England, 
has been filled by the election of Professor Si- 
mon Newcomb, the distinguished mathematicien 
and astronomer. The appointment gives great 
satisfaction to university men, as Professor 
Newcomb is well known to the students through 
his many lectures at Johns Hopkins and the Pea- 
body Institute. Professor Newcomb began his 
career in the United States as a teacher in Mary- 
Jand more than twenty-five years ago. In 1874 
he was made a member of the Royal Astronom- 
ical Society, and in 1875 given an honorary doc- 
torate of the University of Leyden. He has 
also received the biennial medal of the Haar- 
lem Society of Sciences, and numerous other 
honors have been bestowed upon him for his in- 
vestigations in the field of higher mathematics. 
Jobns Hopkins rejoices greatly over her com- 
paratively recent acquisition «f the Bluntschli 
Library. This buying of the libraries of famous 
scholars in bulk has often proved a delusion and 
asnaye; but the Biuntschli Library is said to 
be an extremely vaiuable collection of books on 
the science of law. There are 1,800 bound books, 
and 3,000 unbound books and pamphlets—a 
small collection in comparison with some; but 
composed of books very valuable and in many 
cases very rare, 


...-In the technical school of the Mechanics 
Institution, of Manchester, England, there is a 
laboratory for practical instruction in the chem- 
istry of bleaching, dyeing, printing, etc. It is 
not pretended that the School of Dyeing will 
bring out ready-made dyers or printers ; but the 
teaching in the school must be considered as a 
complement to practical training in the industry. 
There will also be a course of lectures to evening 
students, in which the following plans will be 
followed : 1. Chemistry applied to dyeing, print- 
ing, bleaching, etc. 2. The fibers, dealing in a 
general way with wool, silk, flax, etc., and more 
especially with cotton. 8. Bleaching of the diff- 
erent fibers or preparation of the same to make 
them capable of being dyed or printed. 4. Col- 
oring matters: Mineral colors; natural organic 
dyestuffs, dyewoods, extracta, etc. ; artificial col- 
oring matters, derived from coal tar, etc. ; his- 
tory and preparation of artificial dyestuffs. 5. 
Application of dyestuffs in dyeing and priating. 
6. Mordants, theory and preparation of same. 
7. Dyeing and printing methods now mostly in 
vogue. Theory of fixing colorsin dyeing and 
printing. 8. Testing of dyestuffs and of the 
different drugs used in the industry. Testing 
water to be used in dye or print works, Cor- 
recting or purification of water. 


...- Teaching is a much more remunerative 
business in England than in America. The 
master’s salary will ordinarily range from one 
thousand two hundred or one thousand five hun- 
dred dollars a year to seven or eight thousand 
dollars. No one knows exactly what the income 
of a successful house-master or head-master is ; 
for he is paid, nota salary by a board of trus- 
tees, but in fees and perquisites. But well-in- 
formed Englishmen credit the head-master of 
Eton with an income of fifteen thousand dollars 
a year; and probably it is not less in the case of 
the head-master at Rugby. This may have 
something to do with the fact that many of the 
most famous scholars of England have been 
teachers, not in the universities, but in prepara- 
tory schools, 


-..-Of the 382 graduates of the Berlin gymna- 
sia and rea/ schools in 1888, only 87 or 14 
per. cent. study evangelical theology, over 
against 15 per cent. for the previous year. Of 
the 259 who left the gymnasia, 65 will study 
medicine, half of whom are Jews, who are be- 
ginning to crowd the learned professions, In the 
Berlin gymnasia 24 per cent. are Jews, and in 
the high school for girls 30 per cent. are Jewesses ; 
in the common schools 8 per cent. are Jews, 
while this nationality constitutes but 5 per cent. 
of the inhabitants. 


.».»Probably the Christian public has little 
appreciation of the magnitude of the regenera- 
ting work done in Utah by means of Christian 
schools, From statistics carefully prepared it 
appears that 71 school buildings have been 
erected, at a cost of $297,000, and more than a 
dozen other schools are held in rented buildings. 
In all, 85 schools‘are sustained with fands from 
outside the territory, in which are employed 
185 teachers, whose salaries amount to $98,000 
& year, and nearly 7,500 children are taught, 


«-.-Prof. Charles W. Bennett resigns the 





Chair of History and Logic in Syracuse Univer- 
aity, which he has filled ever since that institu- 
tion was founded, to accept the Professorship of 
Church History in Garrett Institute, Evanston, 
Ill., succeeding there the Rev. Dr. Ninde, who 
has been elected a Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 


. ..Miss Harriet McCreary, of Gettysburg, 
Penn., has by will bequeathed $3,000 to Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary for the support of 
students preparing for the missionary field. 


...-Is the fact that “every member of the 
faculty is a graduate of the institution” an ad- 
vantage to a college, or does it involve the evils 
of a ** breeding in and in?” 


# ersonalities, 


A Frenxco medical writer is reproducing 
some of the stories of Tallement des Reaux. 
From one of themit appears that Mile. de Bour- 
bon would not permit the word death to be used 
in her presence. One of her friends being dan- 
gerously ill, she sent Mile. de Chalais to her 
for news. ‘ But,” said she,” you must not tell 
me what has taken place.” When Chalais re- 
turned Mlle. de Bourbon asked, ‘* Does she con- 
tinue to eat?” °** No,” said Chalais. ‘‘ Does she 
not speak?” ‘Still less.” ‘‘Does she not 
hear?” “Not atall.” ‘ Why, she must be dead 
then?” ‘*Madame,” said Chalais, ‘‘it is you 
who have said so; not!” 








....-The Rev. J. Guinness Rogers gives, in the 
Nineteenth Century, a striking account of the 
effect of *‘ chatter” in Parliament. He believes 
that the time of the House of Commons is 
deliberately wasted with the intention of pre- 
venting work, and this mainly by fifty-six men, 
of whom five—Mr. Warton, Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff, Lord R. Churchill, Mr. Gorst, and Mr. 
Labouchere—spoke 1,308 times, monopolizing 
one-seventh of the whole talk. Twenty-four 
more, among whom Mr. Ashmead Bartlett was 
the greatest offender, spoke 2,483 times, and 
consumed 39 per cent., or more than a third of 
the total talking time. 


....The Hon. William Daniel, of Baltimore, 
temporary chairman of the Prohibition National 
Convention, at Pittsburgh, isa man of boyish 
appearance. When he was one of the most dis- 
tinguished lawyers on the ‘‘ East’n Sho’” of 
Maryland, he visited, one day, one of the old 
families where still obtained the custom ot mak- 
ing the children cat at a second table after their 
elders had dined. When dinner was announced, 
one of the half-grown boys of the family sidled 
up to Mr. Daniel with the invitation, ‘‘ Let’s you 
and me go out an’ play sock ball while the grown 
folks eat dinner.” 


....Ata private interview, Mr. Cumberland, 
the mind reader, offered to glean out of Mr. 
Gladstone’s mind all his future intentions as to 
Egypt and home policy. Mr. Gladstone admitted 
the accuracy of the revelations, but solemnly 
bound him to secrecy. On the day after, Mr. 
Cumberland had forty-four visits from members 
of Parliament anxious to pump him. 


....It seems that Adelina Patti has long 
wished to sell her seat in South Wales, and de- 
sires to reside near one of the Italian lakes with 
Nicolini. General Booth, society journals say, 
is in treaty for the estate for his own private 
residence. Leading the Salvation Army must 
be a profitable business. 


...-Kossuth is not dead yet, though he is sel- 
dom heard. He has grown old, being now in his 
eighty-third year. But it is evident, from the brief 
and rare utterances that he gives to such visitors 
as publish his opinions, that he is still, in his re- 
tirement at Turin, keeping a watchful eye on 
European politics. 


....Mr, Morrison Foster relates that ‘‘ Beau- 
tiful Dreamer” was the last song his brother, 
Stephen C. Foster, ever wrote. It was placed in 
the hands of the publishersa few days before 
his death, but he did not live to see it in print. 
Royalties on his ‘‘ Old Folks at Home” are still 
paid to his family. 


....The symptoms of mental derangement 
have already left Hans Makart, and he has re- 
turned to his work in Vienna. A most interest. 
ing account of his career recently appeared in 
this paper, in which the causes of his insanity 
were alluded to. 


....Ex-Governor Curtin, of Pennsylvania, 
boasts that he still remembers the names of every 
family of two or more brothers who enlisted 
in that state during the War of the Rebellion. 


...-Pres. Andrew D. White was elected Pres- 
ident of the new Historical Association formed 
at Saratoga recently, under the auspices of the 
Social Science Association. 


...-Tom Thumb’s widow was in Bridgeport, 
Conn., recently, and expressed a desire to be 
buried by the side of his grave when she dies. 


...-According to the Paris Figaro, the Em- 
press of China is fifty-seven years old. 


....8ir Moses Montefiore, the centenarian, has 
$11 grandchildren, 





L ebbles, 


..«eThe roll-call—The baker’s cry. 





....-A narrow escape—The alleyway. 


...-The man who has the floor is the man who 
is learning to ride the bicycle. 


....S3o0 many foolish maidens are running 
away with their father’s coachmen that the 
scheme is getting hackneyed. 


...““You never saw my hands as dirty as 
yours,” said a mother to her little girl. ‘‘ No 
but your ma did!” was the prompt reply. 


...-dnstructor in English Literature (to mute 
Senior): “‘ Your recitation is a good criticism on 
the literature of the period, There isn’t much to 
be said about it.” 


...“ Orange globes for lamps are very 
fashionable just now,” saysan exchange. Pretty 
soon, we suppose, they will be having banana 
skins for stair carpets. 


...-The cold winds of Autumn remind the 
farmers that it will soon be time to put their 
cattle under cover. He who has steers to shed 
should prepare to shed them now. 


...-A church bell at Saratoga recently rang 
104 times—one stroke for each year of its exist- 
ence. This is the only instance on record where 
the age of a Saratoga belle has been tolled. 


...‘* Is that your boy, Smith?” ‘Yes; co you 
think he takes after me?” ‘‘ He might have the 
disposition to do it, but after you’d had a chance 
there wouldn’t be anything left for him to take.” 


...“I never argy agin a success,” said 
Artemus Ward. ‘ When I see a rattlesnaix’s 
hed sticking out of a hole, I bear off to the left, 
and says I to miself, that hole belongs to that 
snaix.” 


....“*Is your chum a close student?” wrote a 
father to his son in college. ‘You bet he is, 
Father,” was the reply. ‘You couldn’t borrow 
a V of bim if you were in the last stages of 
starvation.” 


....“ Where wasl? What wasI saying?” says 
an egotist of the first water, who had been inter- 
rupted in the course of some extremely un- 
interesting personal reminiscences, ‘You were 
saying ‘I’” responded one of his victims. 


....“ I’m fum Misteh Brown, mum—gen’lc- 
mun whut lives ’cross de way. He says won't 
yer please shut dem winders w’en de young 
lady’s a-playin’?” ‘‘ButI thought Mr. Brown 
was musical himself?” ‘*Thass whut’s de mat- 
tah, mum.” 


...‘* How are you, Barton? For whom did 
you vote?” ‘Ah, deah boy, didn’t vote at all, 
don’t you know.” ‘Didn’t vote at all! Why 
not?” ‘Should have been compelled to sweah 
that I was bawn in this blawsted country, old 
chappie, don’t you know?” 


....Said a young man to a professor of chemis- 
try, at the same time holding up a fungus-look- 
ing plant: ‘‘Is there any way by which I can 
positively tell whether this is a mushroom or a 
toadstool ?” ‘ Yes,” answered the professor. 
“Eat it. If it isa mushroom, you'll live; if it’s 
a toadstool, you'll die.” 


...-Ihe latest device ot a Paris paper for at- 
tracting readers is the engagement of two emi- 
nent physicians to attend gratuitously upen its 
yearly subscribers, Recently the manager of 
the paper notified one of the physicians “ not 
to prescribe for X.-any more, his subscription 
has expired.” The doctor replied: ‘So has X.” 


...-A Little Rock man sold his cooking stove 
to get money enough to take his family to the 
circus. When one of his friends remonstrated 
with him, he said: ‘‘ We had nouse for the stove. 
Had nothing to cook.” ‘But why didn’t you 
buy something to eat with the money you got 
for the stove?” ‘* Then we should have had noth- 
ing to cook iton. Don’t talk tome. I'ma phi- 
losopher.” 


...-This is the reason why cats wash their 
faces after meals: A cat caught a sparrow and 
was about to devour it; but the sparrow said: 
“No gentleman eats me till he has first washed 
his face.” The cat, struck with this remark, set 
the sparrow down and began to wash his face 
with his paw; but the sparrow flew away. This 
vexed Puss exceedingly, and he said: ‘‘ As long 
as I live I will eat first and wash my face after- 
ward.” Which all cats do to this day. 


...‘*Powerful sight o’ pollyticks aroun’ dis 
Fall,” observed Uncle Billy to a patrolman on 
Russel Street yesterday. ‘‘Yes.” ‘ Powerful 
embarrassin’ times, too, for some o’ us.” “If 
presume so.” ‘Powerful hard on an ole man like 
me not to know exactly what to do.” ‘ How’s 
that?” ‘Wall, when a stranger takes you out 
in de back yard and whispers dat he’ll gin you 
two dollars fur yer wote dat’s one sort of embar- 
rassment. When he doan’t come down with the 
cash, dat’s anoder sort. When he’s dun cleared 
out an’ you can’t disremember his name nor de 
ticket he wanted yer to wote dat mixes ye all up 
an’ ye ain’t fit to do bigness. Powerful onsartin 
times for ole folks like me” 
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Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

BACON, J. Nrxzs, ord. in Madrid, N. Y. 

BUCKLES, H. W., Bucyrus, O., accepts call to 
Burlington, Kan. 

CLEVELAND, D. M., ord. in Goshen, N. H. 

CLOME, GerorGE W., settles over People’s ch., 
New York City. 

CONGER, 0. T., Osage, Ia., accepts call to New 
Albany, Ind. 

GARTIN, C. N., Spencer, Ind., settles in Flor- 
ence, Kan. 

MILLS, 8., New London, OU., accepts call to 
Evans City, Penn. 

MURDOCK, M. D., Antioch, Ill, resigns. 

NICHOLS, W. H., Hopkins, Mo., accepts call 
to Talula, fll. 

PALMER, C. W., Pittsburgh, Penn., resigns. 

PARKER, Gruman, accepts call to Emerson, Ia. 

POTTER, F. A., ordained in Whitesboro, N. Y. 

TUTTLE, I. C., Allegheny City, Penn., re- 
signs. 

WHITE, H. J., Bath, Me., leaves Free Baptist 
ch., and unites with Regular Baptists. 





CONGREGATIONAL. 


ANDERSON, Epwarp, Columbus, 0O., accepts 
call to First ch., Norwalk, Conn. 

BEACH, Davip N., Wakefield, accepts call to 
First ch., Cambridgeport, Mass, 

BROWN, L. E., ord. in Ogallala, Neb. 

CHIPPERFIELD, Gerorce F., accepts call to 
Presbyterian ch., Battle Creek, Mich, 


OLAPP, Cepuas F., Yankton, Dak., declines to 
become superintendent of Home Missions in 
Minnesota. 


CLARK, Atmon T., Crown Point, accepts call to 
Parishville, N. Y. 


CONRY, Henry W., Copenhagen, accepts call to 
Portland, N. Y. 


CRANE, Henry C., North ch., Springfield, Mo., 
called to Second ch. in same place. 


CRAWFORD, Cuar.zs H., Genoa, Neb., accepts 
call to Chenango Forks and Triangle, N. Y. 


FISHER, Herman P., Hartford Seminary, called 
to Ludlow, Vt 


FISKE, Euisua 8., ord. in Royalton Center, Vt. 
GODDARD, Joun C., inst. in Salisbury, Conn. 


HAYNES, Wi111am, Houlton, Me., accepts call 
to Twinsburgh, O. 


HYDE, W. A., inst. in Sherman, Tex. 


INGALLS, Epmonp C., South Paris, accepts call 
to Saco, Me. 


JONES, D. Sepastian, inst. in Lucas, O. 


KEELER, 8. M., Milford, accepts call to South 
Britain, Conn. 


MARLOW, R. T., Rogers, Ark., called to Ver- 
della, Mo. 


MARTIN, Evan H., Perry Center, N. Y., resigns. 
MARTIN, SamvEt A., ord. in Van Cleve, Ia, 


MILLER, E isua W., Clinton, Mich., invited to 
become State 8, 8. Superintendent. 


NASH, Cuar.zs S., ord. in East Hartford, Conn. 
PERCIVAL, Canes H., ord. in Wiscasset, Me. 


ROOT, F. Staniey, Seymour, Conn., resigns, to 
take effect Dec. Ist. 


RYDER, Cuarues J., Medina, O., accepts call to 
Deadwood, Dak. 


SEAGRAVE, James C., Otis, called to Peru, 
Mass. 


SPARROW, Jos1ag P., Creighton, Neb., called to 
new ch, at Buffalo, Wyo. 


WHEAT, NatHanieL M., Republic, Mo., called 
to Vinita, [. T. 


WILLIAMS, J. H., North Topeka, Kan., resigns 
on account of ill health. 


WILLISTON, F. 8., accepts call to Haddam 
Neck, Conn. 


WALCOTT, Wiiu14H E., Riverside ch., Law- 
rence, Mass., called to Lawrence St. ch., 
in same city. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

BARROWS, Joun, accepts call to Olean, N. Y. 

er ~ J.8., accepts call to Colorado Springs, 


— R. G., Denver, removes to Leadville, 

Jol. 

ee, W. W., D.D., called to Bellevue, 
eb. 


HART, Orntanpo E., inet., in Minneapolis, Kan. 
HAYS, Joun 8., D.D., Quincy, Ill, resigns. 
HAZLETT, D. M., accepts call to Taos, N. M. 
HUNTER, W. A., inst., in Clinton, Mith. 
KAME, W. H., accepts call to Lafayette, Ind. 
KRUM, J. D., D.D., called to Tecumseh, Neb. 
LINN, 8. P., Evansville, Ind., resigns, 


LUM, 8. Y., New a Conn., accepts call 
to Point Pleasant, N. J. 


McKEE, 8., accepts call to Birmingham, Mich. 


PATTERSON, James T., supplies Congress and 
Wayne, O. 


PRICE, M. B., accepts call to Alliance, O. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 
AYRES, Nez#on, becomes chaplain to Bishop of 
Mississippi. 
— Patrick, accepts call to Cedar Rapids, 
DUNHAM, F. B., South Bend, Ind., accepts 
call to Gainesville, Fla. 


FOOTE, Goro W., San José, Cal. accep 
call to Portland, Ore. sea ” 


—, . P., BERKELEY, accepts call to Beauport, 
MOORE, M. M., Oxf 

7 — ord, Miss., accepts call to 
RUMNEY, Gronce, East H 

yo om, 3 addam, accepts call 
— —; H. G., ,accepts call to McKeesport, 
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Music, 


THERE have been no performances which call 
for extended critical attention this week. Until 
the excitements of election are over, everything 
remains quiet in the world of singers and song 
and of such as handle the harp and the organ. 
The wise policy, so slowly adopted, of shorter 
seasons of grand opera in this city, materially 
enhances the calm. In ten days, however, it 
will be effectually broken. The rival manage- 
ments of the German and Italian lyric factions 
have issued their prospectuses. Dr. Damrosch 
has undoubtedly secured a remarkably strong 
company ; all the more, when the lateness of 
their engagement is considered. ‘‘ Tannhauser” 
will inaugurate the season at the Metropolitan on 
the evening of the 17th, magnificently produced 
with the eminent tenor, Herr Schott, in the title 
role. It is very delightful to think of the revi- 
val at this house of ‘La Dame Blanche,” which 
is promised us. Mr. Mapleson has also an- 
nounced his company. The voices among them 
of whom we know and can testify, include Mme. 
Patti, Mile. Nevada, Mmes. Scalchi and La- 
blache and Mile. Dotti. Of Mile. Ricetti, a new 
soprano, we know no more than of Signora Sa- 
ruggia, Signora Caivelli and Mile. Emma Stein- 
bach. Familiar names in tenors, baritones and 
bassos are Signori Nicolini, and Vicini, Cheru- 
bini and Caracciolo, with some minor additions. 
Of two new leading tenors, Cardinali and Engel, 
and a baritone, De Anna, we are told to expect 
much. The production of Delibes’s ‘‘ Dakme” is 
pledged ; the principal novelty. We shall soon 
be able to judge of how strong an organization 
are to assume the responsibilities of the Italian 
season, as its opening occurs upon Monday 
night, with Mme. Pattiin ‘Il Barbiere.” 





..--Another landmark in the history of Italian 
music in this country is gone. Signor Pasqua- 
lini Brignoli passed away suddenly on last 
Thursday afternoon, at the Astor House in this 
city. The veteran tenor was about sixty years 
of age. He has sung almost up to the last 
month of his life from his début at Paris in 1853. 
He came to America in 1855, assumed succes- 
sive contracts with Mr. Maretzek, Max Strakosch 
and many other operatic and concert impressaria. 
In his best days Signor Brignoli’s sweetness of 
voice and ease of vocal style was not unworthy 
of comparison with Mario. He was one of the 
last representatives of the old school of operatic 
singers for whom Bellini and Donizetti wrote. 


...-According to the Vienna Neue Freie 
Presse, Frau Materna’s contract with Dr. Dam- 
rosch and the directors of the Metropolitan 
Opera House runs as follows: ‘‘ Frau Materna 
pledges herself to sing on twenty (or forty) 
evenings in opera and concerts, from the first 
week in January to March Ist (or May 15th). 
She will receive $1,000 an evening, and for every 
public rehearsal $500, traveling expenses paid 
from Vienna to America and back for four per- 
sons, and $500 a month for hotel expenses.” 


....The amount realized at the auction sale of 
seats for the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society, 
recently held, was $14,900, which is $6,900 more 
than was ever received at any previous sale. 
This does not include the subscription. Few 
musical societies have a record of equally thor- 
ough financial success to exhibit. 


....Herr Wilhelm Gericke has made a nojable 
impression by his first appearance as conductor 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and will 
probably get ite disorganized but fine material 
in excellent shape. 


....-Not mal-d-propos of the death of Sig- 
nor Brignoli, do any of our readers remember 
Erminia Frezzolini, that charming singer who 
was at one time so brilliant a star? She sang 
here for one or two seasons, to the great delight 
of old New York. She has been living in ob- 
scurity in Italy all these years, and has lately 
become insane and an inmate of an institution. 
Sic transit gloria cantoris. 


...»There is some excitement among the mu- 
sical journals of Europe over the alleged discov- 
ery of a hitherto unknown symphony by Men- 
delssohn. From the descriptions printed, it 
would appear to be one of the works of the com- 
poser’s boyhood, which has been catalogued, but 
had dropped temporarily out of notice. 


...-Mr. Goring Thomas’s opera, ‘ Esmeral- 
da,” was produced, a few weeks ago, at the 
Stadt Theater, Hamburg. Signor Randegger 
conducted the performance. Mr. Thomas is 
now engaged on a second opera, the title of 
which will be ‘‘ Nadeshda.” It will be produced 
by Mr. Carl Rosa next season at Drury Lane. 


....As President of the Academy of Music in 
Stockholm, King Oscar of Sweden has, from 
time to time, delivered a number of lectures on 
music. These lectures, together with some cho- 
rales composed by his Majesty, have just been 
published, 


...»The first concert of the Oratorio Society 
takes place on Thursday evening next. Mea- 
delssohn’s “Saint Paul” will be surg. The 
soloists include Miss Oharlotte Walker, Miss 
Carrie Morse, Mr. Theedore Toedt 


» and le 








Literature. 


The prompt mention tn our lst af “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their put. 
lishers for all volumes received, The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


THE EMPIRE OF THE HITTITES.* 


BY PROF. FRANCOIS BROWN, 
OF UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 














Tue last two decades have twice aston- 
ished the world of scholars and the public 
by the most remarkable of all discoveries— 
that of a forgotten people. The cuneiform 
inscriptions have revealed to us the Akka- 
dians, who invented the wedge-character, 
and transmitted to the Shemitic Babylo- 
nians, and through them to the ancient 
world, the beginning of culture in many 
branches. The exploration of the still more 
western parts of Asia has discovered the 
Hittites. Not, of course, that we have not, 
all of us, from childhood been familiar with 
their name. But it has hardly meant more 
to us than Hivite or Jebusite. It repre- 
sented one of the opposing forces which 
the Israelites had to encounter on entering 
Canaan; and the ‘‘ sons of Heth” with whom 
Abraham bargained, and the “ Kings of 
the Hittites,” who made a shadowy figure 
in the times of the Northern Kingdom 
could, neither of them, give us any com- 
plete picture of the nation, or, indeed, sug- 
gest its wide dominion and imposing 
strength. That Egyptian Kings warred with 
the Cheta, and Assyrian Kings with the 
Chatti, and that these were probably one 
and the same, and that their home was in 
the region between the Orontes and the 
Middle Euphrates, grew, indeed, more and 
more clear, the more the cuneiform and 
hieroglyphic inscriptions were examined; 
but even then, the identity of the Cheta- 
Chatti with the Biblical Hittites (better 
Chittites) could not be at once confidently 
affirmed, and the growth of an approzi- 
mately right conception of this great peo- 
ple has been going on only by degrees with- 
in the last few years. This conception is 
so surprising; it introduces us to such an 
important factor in the history of Western 
Asia, and in the growth of all western civi- 
lization; it lifts so suddenly a thick veil 
that had cut off the ancient conditions of 
Northern Syria and Asia Minor from our 
view, that it is not strange if exaggerated 
statements and too sanguine expectations 
are in some quarters indulged in. These 
must not blind us, however, to the real and 
great value of what has been securely 
gained. 

The present volume is an endeavor to 
bring together the facts about the ancient 
Hittite people from the various sources 
which have thus far been opened, made by 
one who was largely instrumental in rescu- 
ing from the hands of ignorant and fanat- 
ical people some of the chief Hittite monu- 
ments as yet discovered. He begins the book 
by an account of the finding of these stones 
at Mamath, and the various negotiations 
which ended in tieir safe removal and 
deposit in the museum at Constantinople. 
Then follow chapters on ‘‘ The Hittite Em- 
pire from the Egyptian Standpoint,” ‘‘ The 
Hittite Empire from the Assyrian Stand- 
point,” the ‘Geographical Extent of the 
Hittite Empire,” ‘‘ Hittite Art and Learn- 
ing,” ‘Hittite Religion,” ‘‘ Hittite Nation- 
ality,” ‘‘ The Hittites from the Bible Stand- 
point,” ‘‘ Are the Inscriptions Hittite Re- 
mains?” ‘*The Hittite Inscriptions,” and 
the ‘‘ Decipherment of the Hittite Inscrip- 
tions, by Professor Sayce.” To these chap- 
ters is appended a carefully revised and 
corrected set of plates, representing a large 
part of the monumental remains of the 
Hittites, as far as these have been found. 
Mr. W. H. Rylands, the secretary of the 
Society of Biblical Archeology, has shown 
his accustomed patience, fidelity and skill. 
Paper and press-work throughout the book 
leave nothing to be desired. 

In considering its contents, we are natu- 
rally led to look first at the relations of the 
Cheta with Egypt. There can be no doubt 





“Tue Emprme or THE Hrerires. By WILLIAM 
Waiout, B, A.,D.D, With Decipherment of Hittite 
Inscriptions, by Prof, A.H.Sayce, LL.D. A Hittite 
Map, by Col. Sir Charles Wilson, F. R. 8,, and 
Capt. Conder, R. E, And # Complete Set of Hittite 
Inscriptions, Revised by Mr. W. H. Bylands, F, 8. A. 
pp. xxif, 200, and twenty plates. Mew Yerk: Seribner 
& Welferd. 


that the Oheta were, for a considerable 

period, among the most formidable antago- 

nists with which Egypt was forced to cope. 

We cannot, however, speak with any confi- 
dence of the contact of these peoples at a 
time previous to the reign of Tutmes III, 

of the eighteenth dynasty (seventeenth cen- 
tury B.C.) (See Wiedemann, ‘‘Aegyptische 
Geschichte,” Il, 1884, p. 485.) The state- 
ment of Dr. Wright, that Brugsch cites an 
inscription of the twelfth dynasty with a 
mention of Hittites is correct. But there 
are other Egyptologists than Brugsch. 

Brugsch translates (‘History of Egypt 
under the Pharaohs,” 1881, II, p. 405): 
“The Menthu and the Her-sh’a were des- 
troyed, and the palaces of the Hettites 
(Khetau, Hittites) were overthrown.” Mas- 
péro, however (Compte. Rendu du Congrés 
Intern. des Orientalistes, Paris, 1878, 11, p. 
60) renders: ‘‘ J°ai écerasé les Ant, les Menti, 
les Herousha, jai renversé leurs demeures; 
fai courucomme. . . dans les champs, je 
suis entré dans leurs maisons.” The refer- 
ence to Hittites does not, then, seem beyond 
dispute. Nor should anything be built on 
the allegation that Mariette made one of 
the Hyksos dynasties to be Hittite. The 
Hyksos are at present an almost wholly 
unknown quantity, and no theory of them 
is strong enough to support any important 
proposition in ethnology or history. To 
Tutmes III, however, it is indisputable that 
the Cheta paid tribute. Their war with 
Rameses II, and the famous treaty made 
with him are familiar to many. It may be 
doubtful whether the common view, shared 
by Dr. Wright, that Pentaur was the author, 
and not rather a copyist, of the poem which 
goes by his name, and which celebrates the 
prowess of Rameses in this campaign, is 
correct; but that does not greatly affect its 
value as a historical document. This 
seems to have been the period of greatest 
strength for the Oheta. They are mentioned 
later by Minepthah II, and Rameses III. 


The earliest relations of the Hittites with 
the Babylonians and Assyrians are some- 
what obscure. The first mention of the 
Ohatti in cuneiform writing is in the as- 
trological texts attributed to ‘‘ Satgon of 
Agané.” But a discussion of these involves 
two problems; (1) When did Sargon live? 
(2) Do these texts really belong to his 
reign? The date of B.C, 8800 for Sargon 
(why does the author call him “ Agade ‘or 
Agané I?) rests upon one wedge-charac- 
ter in an inscription of about B.C. 550, as 
yet unconfirmed by other statements; and, 
even if he lived so long ago, there is plausi- 
bility in the view that the astrological texts 
were composed much later, and connected 
with his name by a literary fiction. That 
Tiglath-Pileser I (twelfth century, B.C.), 
Asshurnasirpal and Shalmaneser II (ninth 
century) successfully warred against the 
Chatti, and that Sargon finally wiped out 
their independent existence by capturing 
Carchemish (B.C.717), are facts vouched for 
by the Assyrian monuments. 

We should expect to find so persistent a 
foe to the empires of the Nile and the 
Tigris covering a large extent of country 
with its powerful sway. This expectation 
is confirmed by the great number of Hittite 
names in Egyptian and Assyrian texts. 
Their precise limits, however, we do not now 
know. Their chief seat was plainly in the 
country between the Orontes and the 
Euphrates; Kadesh, Hamath and Car- 
chemish appear to have been the principal 
cities. But there is no reason why we 
should question (Dr. Wright does not) the 
Biblical statement (Gen. xxiii) that a branch 
of the Hittite people was settled in Southern 
Palestine in Abraham’s time, and the 
presence of Hittite monuments in Asia 
Minor indicates that their power stretched 
in that direction also. (Cf. also Josh. i, 4., 
But these monuments do not necessarily 
prove permanent control, any more than 
the Egyptian, Assyrian and Babylonian in- 
scriptions at the Nahr el Kelb prove the 
like for their authors. And in spite of the 
confidence of Dr. Wright and Dr. Taylor, 
we must still regard with uncertainty the 
identification of the Hittites with the 
Krew of Homer (‘‘Od.” xi, 521) and await 
decisive confirmation of the theory that the 
Dardani of ‘Troas were in the Hittite army 
that fought with Rameses II, (Wiedemann 
—“Gesch.” TI, 486—who reads the name 
Tenteni, doubts this theory). On the other 
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art upon the peoples of the West is grow- 
ing more and more probable. 

No well-supported opinion as to the ort- 
gin of the Hittites, and their ethnological 
affinities can be as yet formed, though it is 
quite likely that they came from the north. 
Nor do the attempts at the decipherment 
of their inscriptions thus far give us a sat- 
isfactory clew to their language. That the 
inscriptions and sculptured figures with 
which we are now concerned are indeed 
Hittite remains, cannot well be doubted. 
The presence of monuments in considera- 
ble number, at places where we know & 
mighty people was settled for at least a 
thousand years, and of a form correspond- 
ing with those of no other ancient nation 
with which we are familiar, forms a very 
strong presumptive evidence, even before 
the inscriptions are read, that monuments 
and people belonged together. The sculp- 
tures of Ibreez, Boghaz-Keui, Karabel and 
other places in Asia Minor, bear marks of 
relationship with the monuments of Ha- 
math, Aleppo and Jerabis; and Professor 
Sayce announces in a recent letter quoted 
by Dr. Wright in his preface, the very im- 
portant discovery that in the picture (in the 
Ramesseum at Thebes) of Rameses’s fight 
with the Cheta at Kadesh, many of the 
Uheta are represented with boots turned up 
at the end, one of the most common pecu- 
liarities of all the Hittite monuments, 

Professor Sayce’s chapter on the ‘ Deci- 
pherment of the Hittite Inscriptions” 
shows great ingenuity, but is purely tenta- 
tive, and the results uncertain and frag- 
mentary. We may remark, however, that 
there seems to be no sufficient ground to 
doubt the genuineness of the ‘ Boss of 
Tarkondémos,” with its brief bilingual in- 
scription, Hittite and Cuneiform. 

The reproduction of the Hittite monu- 
ments in the plates appended to Dr. 
Wright's book does great credit, we repeat, 
to the careful band which has executed it. 
It isa pity that the set could not be made 
complete by the addition of the monuments 
of Boghaz Keui, the inseription of Marash, 
the new Jerabis-stones, etc. We could 
have well afforded to wait alittle longer for 
the book, if it might have given us all the 
Hittite remains thus far discovered. 

Other criticisms suggest themselves. We 
could have wished for more careful weigh- 
ing of evidence and more thorough sifting 
of facts. Less profuse quotation, less repe- 
tition, and more independent, critical dis- 
cussion would have strengthened the 
book. In any case, such a work as 
Wiedemann’s *‘Aegyptische Geschichte,” and 
so careful a paper as that of the Rev. H. 
G. Tomkins (T. 8. B. A., vii, 3), on the 
“Campaign of Rameses II Against Ka- 
desh,” are specimens of authorities which 
should not have been neglected. The map 
prefixed to the book is not worthy of its 
company. In spite of these and other de- 
fects, however, it remains true that Dr. 
Wright has brought together the scattered 
notices of the Hittites, and published them 
in convenient form and with valuable sug- 
gestions, that the plates are of themselves in- 
dispensable to students of archmology, and 
that the volume will be eagerly bought and 
read by all those who are interested in the 
reconstruction of ancient history and ia 
the connection of the great Oriental peoples 
of antiquity with the Hebrew nation. 





RECENT POETRY. 


Lovens cf poetry, who desire to read their fa- 
vorite poets in beautiful editions, will be de- 
lighted with The Works of Alfred, Lord Ten- 
nyson, which his new publishers, Messrs. Mac- 
millan & Co., are now issuing, and which will 
be complete in seven volumes. This edition fills 
every condition that an intelligent book collector 
could demand, the paper, the type, the ink being 
simply perfect, and perfect on account of their 
simplicity. No English edition hitherto pub- 
lished will compare with it, and certainly no 
American edition that we have ever seen, most 
of the latier resembling the razors of Peter 
Pindar, which were made to sell. In the first 
four volumes of this edition we have the best 
work of the young and the old Tennyson, the 
first two containing his “Miscellaneous Poems,” 
the third ‘The Idyis of the King,” and the 
fourth ‘‘ The Princess” and ‘“‘ Maud.” Reckoning 
from the date of his first volume, the poetic life 
of Tennyson has exceeded the entire life of 
Keata by twenty-nine years, of Shelley by twenty- 
four years, of Byron by eighteen years, and of 
Shakespeare by two years. If ever English poet 








is Alfred Tennyson. Mrs, Ritchie hints, in the 
charming sketeh of him that she wrote for 
Harper's Magazine, a year ago, taat he waa at 
one time poor ; but poor, in the American sense, 
he never can have been; for he was never com- 
pelled to write for bread. He wrote what he 
wished to, what he could, in his own way, and 
at leisure. Imperfect some of his early work 
may be; but its imperfection was not, as in the 
case of Byron and Shelley, the reeult of haste. 
No poet was ever more deliberate, It is curious, 
in reading the first two volumes of this edition, 
to trace the growth and change of bis mind, 
and the different influences by which it was 
dominated. It is difficult to detect the chief 
source of his inspiration in ‘‘ Poems Chicfly 
Lyrical” (1830) ; for no poet before him, so far 
as we remember, ever painted such a pretty 
gallery of fair women as “Claribel,” “ Lilian,” 
and their shadowy sisters; but one has not to 
read far—at any rate not further than ‘‘ Mari- 
ana” and ‘Recollections of the Arabian 
Nights”—before he feels the rich sensuous spell 
of Keats; the luxury of his language, the mel- 
ody of his rhythm, his exquisite sense of color. 
Keats was as certainly the first master of Tenny- 
son as Spenser was the first master of Keate, 
But other singers than Keats went to the mak- 
ing of this new poet, among them the Milton of 
the sonnete, whom he studied carefully, and 
whose spirit, though not form, he reproduced 
in the quaterzain, ‘To I. M. K.,”’ and two years 
later, in the sonnet on *‘ Buonaparte.” We have 
in this new edition eleven of these early produc- 
tions, which are worthy of the place they now oc- 
cupy in the Works of Lord Tennyson, Two differ- 
ent elements, both scholarly,appeared side by side 
in Tennyson’s second volume—the mediwval ele- 
ment, which was the inspiration of ‘‘The Lady 
of Shalott,” and the classic element, which was 
the inspiration of **(Enone.” The first, which 
was naturalized in Englieh prose by Sir Thomas 
Malony’s ‘ Mort d’ Arthur,” was active in old 
balladry, and, is believed to have strutied its 
hour upon the old stage, since it is mentioned 
by Justice Shallow in the second part of “King 
Henry IV"; but previous to the appearance of 
Tennyson's second collection, it was absent from 
English poetry. From the little seed sown in 
“The Lady of Shalott” has grown “ The Idyls 
of The King,” to which at least forty years of 
the poet's life were devoted. What other poe‘ 
ever spent forty years on a single production, 
and that not an epic, but a series of ten idyls? 
The first flowering of the classic element was 
far more promising than the first flowering of 
the medimval element; for it took shape in 
‘“CEnone,” which is still the most perfect poem 
of its kind in the language, and ‘The Lotus 
Eaters,” the melodious charm of which is indes- 
cribable. What poet, save Keata, ever wrote 
such poems as these at twenty-three? The re- 
ception that awaited Tennyson’s first and sec- 
ond volumes was almost a repetition of the re- 
ception that awaited the ‘ Endymion,” about 
fourteen years before, It was ignorant, derisive, 
malignant. The poctic qualities of these vol- 
umes were 80 positive, in spite of the 
defects with which they were occarionally 
accompanied, that one wonders why they 
were not clearly perceived and honestly 
acknowledged. But they were neither; for, if 
there was anything concerning which the 
average critic of the period was incapable of 
forming a correct opinion, it was poetry. He 
accepted Scott and Byron without reason, and 
rejected Wordsworth and Shelley, also without 
reason. The materiality of the English mind 
was as apparent in the poetic criticisms of Jef- 
frey and Gifford as in the poetic criticisms of 
Dr. Johnson. What may be called the horse 
sense of these men and their followers fitted 
them for the rude verbal criticism which they 
cultivated, but for nothing else, They could 
understand Pope, who was rather a wit thana 
poet, but they could not understand—at least, 
they said they could not understand—Tennyson, 
who wasa poet, pure and simple. [tis instructive 
to read what Wilson and Lockhart wrote about 
him in his early manhood, and to compare it 
with what Brimley, Bayne, Forman, Wace, War- 
ren and others have written about him since. 
No other English poet ever wrote so well upon 
so many different themes. He has written no- 
bler Greek poetry than any man of his time, 
with the single exception of Landor; he has 
written the only medimval poetry that is worthy 
of serious consideration; he has written 
character-studies in “St. Simeon Stylites,” 
“ Ulysses,” “Sir Galahad,” and “‘The Northern 
Farmer,” that only Browning has equaled, and 
he not often ; he has written—in fact he may be 
said to have created—the only idyls that we 
have; and he has written (in the shape of 
pieces which belong to no particular class) 
some of the most exquisite poems in the lan- 
guage. ‘The Miller’s Daughter” is one, ‘The 
Gardener’s Daughter” another, ‘The Talking 
Oak” a third, ‘ Tithonus” a fourth, and the 
‘Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington” 
a fifth. His poetry has every poetic quality except 
greatness, It is sweet, it is tender, it is rich, it is 
melodious, it is finished ; but, though it is often 
imaginative and profound, it is never sublime. 
The art with which it is constructed is des- 


may be said to have devoted his life to poetry it | tructive of sublimity, which comes (when it 





comes) as suddenly as lightning, and is as great 
a surprise to the poet as to hisreaders. Shakes- 
peare’s greatest strokes were no more premedi- 
tated than Byron’s; they leaped out like live 
thunder, What posterity will think of this noble 
poet cannot be foretold; bat if the same rule 
shall obtain in his case that obtained in the case 
of Byron and Wordsworth, his reputation will 
decline for a time after his death, and will then 
revive, though not, perhaps, in ita original 
splendor. His cultivated diction will probably 
be a drawback to the readers of the next century, 
who will have another diction that they will pre- 
fer to his, as being less studied and more forci- 
ble. It will certainly not be faultily faultless, 
nor, let us hope, splendidly null. But, whatever 
deductions may be made from his fame through 
the inevitable change of literary taste, there is 
that in his poetry which will give him a perma- 
nent, if not a high place—we think it will give 
him a high place—in the long line of beings of 
English speech and thought, 

* The dead but sceptered sovereigns who still rule 

Our ashes from their urns.” 

What Leigh Hunt called Spenser, he is, in a 
greater degree and a higher sense than ever 
Spenser was—the poet of poets. 

The most perfect collection of verse of a cer- 
tain sort that we have ever seen is Mr, Frederick 
Locker’s Lyra Elegantiarum, which has just 
been reprinted by Messrs, White, Stokes & Allen. 
What this sort is Mr. Locker points out ina 
felicitous little preface, wherein it is described 
as a species of poetry which, in its more re- 
stricted form, bears somewhat the same relation 
to the poetry of lofty imagination and deep 
feeling that the Dresden Chiua Shepherds and 
Shepherdesses of the last half century do to the 
sculpture of Donatello and Michael Angelo, 
and wherein the characteristics of the class to 
which it belongs—vers de sociélé--are declared 
to be a boudoir decorum, which ought always to 
be preserved, sentiment which never surges into 
passion, and humor which never overflows into 
boisterous merriment. ‘ In his (my) judgment,” 
writes Mr. Locker, in his editorial capacity, 
“genuine vers de sociélé and vers d’occa- 
sion should be short, elegant, refined, and 
fanciful, not seldom distinguished by chast- 
ened sentiment, und often playful. The 
tone should not be pitched high; it should 
be idiomatic, and rather in the conversational 
key. The rhythm should be crisp and sparkling, 
and the rhyme frequent, and never forced, while 
the entire poem should be marked by tasteful 
moderation, high finish, and completeness ; for, 
however trivial the subject matter may be--in- 
deed, rather in proportion to its triviality—subor- 
dination to the rules of composition and perfec- 
tion of execution should be strictly enforced.” 
No editor of any anthology of English verse that 
we have seen, ever defined so clearly the qualities 
of the verse from which he wished to make se- 
lections as Mr. Locker, or gave his readers so 
readily the exact standard by which, and which 
alone, his selections can be measured. He has 
succeeded in his difficult task for two reasons— 
the first being that he is a poet, and the second, 
that he belongs to the class whom he has repre- 
sented so admirably in his volume. The taste 
which it exhibits is as certain, to those who are 
familiar with the materials of which it is com- 
posed, as the industrious scholarship which en- 
abled him to master these materiale, whose 
worthlessness frequently correeponds with their 
abundance. There were periods in English po- 
atry when vers de société was a growth of exqui- 
ite flowers ; there were other periods when it was 
a growth of noisome weeds. The air was laden 
with odors from the trim gardens of Carew, 
Suckling, Lovelace, and Herrick; different 
odors rose from the dark alleys through which 
Rochester, Sedley, Etheredge and other wits 
about town went reeling in their midnight 
orgies. The Elizabethan period was not rich in 
vers de société, partly because its poets were in 
earnest even in their lightest lyrics, and partly 
because they lacked the skill which goes to the 
making of these elegant triflers. The miscella- 
neous poetry of this period was serious to the 
point of dullness, and when not distinctly seri- 
ous, a8 in the “ Milkmaid’s Song,” of Marlowe, 
was flushed with imagination and feeling. Its 
airiest form was the madrigal, which was re- 
cently transplanted from Italy. Mr, Locker has 
selected fewer madrigals than we could have 
wished, but those he has selected are among the 
finest of the thousands which have come down 
tous. Here is, perhaps, the best of them: 


* Love not me for comely grace, 
For my pleasing eye or face, 
Nor for any outward part; 
No, nor for my constant heart— 
For these may fail, or turn to ill, 
So thou and I shall sever; 
Keep, therefore, a true woman’s eye, 
And love me still, but know not why ; 
So hast thou the same reason still 
To dote upon me ever!” 

The goldea age of vers de société was the first 
half of the seventeenth century, and its masters 
were Oarew, Suckling, Lovelace, Herrick, and 
Waller, the least of whose lyrics have a courtly 
elegance that no later poet was ever able to at- 
tain. Their successors inherited a portion of 
their skill in versification, but its force and fire 





was gone. Mr. Locker gives us some selections 
from Pope, and sixteen selections from Prior ; 

but, with all deference to Mr. Locker, they are 

dull reading, particularly Prior. Their art was 

mechanical, and it was the defect of the cen- 

tury in which they lived, and which was deficient 

in poets until it was nearly ended. It was the 

century of prose in verse ; even of vers de société 

it was not prolific, Cowper’s attempts in that di- 

rection—and they are not brilliant—being among 

the best that Mr. Locker has given us. The great 

name of Burns occurs here as one that should 

be represented in a collection like this; but, un- 

luckily, Burns, like Shakespeare, fails to fulfill 

the conditions that Mr. Locker has laid down, 

His humor overflows into boisterous merriment, 

his sentiment surges into passion, and his de- 
corum, when he happens tc have any, smacks of 

the tavern rather than breathes of the boudoir. 

Nineteenth century vers de sociélé, if not of a 

higher order than that produced in the eighteenth 

century, is more readable and more poetic, as, 

indeed, it ought to be, considering the genuine 

poets and the accomplished poetasters who were 
devoted to it, or who toyed with it. The names 
of the best known of these will, no doubt, recall 
their work. They are Thomas Moore, Thomas 
Hood, Winthrop Mackworth Praed, William Mako- 
peace Thackeray, Thomas Haynes Bayly, James 
Smith, and, strange to say, that Nestor among 
English poets, Walter Savage (andor, who is 
represented here by forty of his incomparable 
lyrics, which have every quality that vers de 
sociélé ought to possess, as his classical poems 
have every quality that classical poetry ought to 
possess. If his was not the one great English 
intellect of the nineteenth century, that intellect 
has yet to appear. Mr. Locker’s notes are ad- 
mirable, though not, in all cases, as full as might 
be desired. He might have told us, for example, 
that two of the six lyrics that he has selected 
from Coleridge are unacknowledged translations 
from the German, the lines entitled ‘‘ Something 
Childish but Very Natural” being a deliberate 
theft from an old folk-song. We notice a curious 
slip of the pen, or the types, in the note concern- 
ing J. Hamilton Reynolds, whose sister is said to 
have married Thomas Moore, when she really 
married Thomas Hood, to whom she was a lov- 
ing and devoted wife. 


—_—__—»— 


JUVENILE PUBLICATIONS. 


Mr. ScuppeR’s *‘ Bodleys” are now an estab- 
lished feature of the juvenile literature of the 
year. They are a well-bred family, who show 
their breeding in the company they keep, in the 
language ‘they use, and in the sentimerts they 
entertain. This year they journey into Scandi- 
navia, and their annual volume is The Viking 
Bodleys. An Excursion into Norway and Den- 
mark, (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) The illustra- 
tions are good in execution and numerous 
enough, The volume is uniform with the others 
in form and style. 

Worthington’s Annual for 1885 makes known, 
in small quarto form, an attractive collection of 
stories, bipgraphies, papers on natural history 
for young readers, illustrated copiously with 
good engravings. The printed matter is various 
and excellent, and forms an entertaining treas- 
ury for family use. 

The Messrs, D. Lothrop & Co. publish, in Baby- 
land, the best nursery periodical for the very 
youngest readers. It is done in the best way, 
with large primary type, simple rhymes, and 
good and most attractive illustrations, 

We recognize in Country Cousins, Short Studies 
in the Natural History of the United States (Har- 
per & Brothers) the compilation of a number of 
entertaining and useful papers which have 
appeared from time to time in various popular 
periodicals, They are from the pen of Ernst 
Ingersoll, whose **Knocking Round the Rockies” 
has been noticed in our columns, as well as his 
‘Friends Worth Knowing,” a volume of similar 
purpose with the present. This volume con- 
tains a great amount of the natural history of 
animals condensed and prepared for popular 
illustration, As far as the readers are con- 
cerned it cannot be called a study, though it has 
evidently required a great deal of careful study, 
close observation and skillful editorial work, 

We are not greutly taken with the idea of 
sending a company of boys into the Arctic seas 
tothe North Pole, which forms the theory for 
Mr. Thomas W. Knox’s The Voyage of the 
** Vivian” to the North Pole and Beyond. (Har- 
per & Brothers.) The whole theory is too 
extravagant and unnatural to be easily accepted. 
With the knowledge we have of the terrors of 
the pole and of the Arctic zone there is a 
violence in the idea of their navigation by a 
crowd of boys which is too much for a robust 
imagination. Mr. Knox, for obvious reasons, 
holds to the theory of the open polar sea, which 
if not fairly disproved is now left without sup- 
port. Apart from the unnatural assumption and 
the softening of the facts required to carry the 
boys through, the story is interesting and good, 
and will expand a boy’s intelligence as to Polar 
and retic geography. 

Mr. Jubn 8. White, LL.D., Head-Master of 
Berkeley School, follows the ‘Boys’ and Girls’ 
P.utarch” with a similar publication of The Boys’ 
and Girls’ Herodotus. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
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Dr. White follows Mr. Wheeler in his estimate of 
Herodotus and the interpretation to be put on 
his work, rather than Professor Sayce. The 
English text is made up by Dr. Wheeler from the 
translations and commentations of previous edi- 
tors, of whose labors he has freely availed him- 
self, and which he as freely acknowledges. The 
new text is, however, prepared with an eye to 
young readers, both as to style and as to con- 
tents and omissions. These latter appear to be 
few and inconsiderable. The work can be 
placed with confidence in the hands of any 
youth, and is one of those on which parents and 
teachers can rely with an absolute confidence. ¢ 
Viewing it through the eyes of our juvenile 
reader friends, we are greatly pleased with Mrs. 
Helen Jackson’s (H. H.) Hunter Cats of Con- 
norloa, (Boston: Roberts Brothers.) The story 
is admirable, and ingeniously contrived and 
wrought out, with a great and attractive sim- 
plicity. The style and air of the book is pure, 
and yet it lies in the full focal center of youthful 
comprehension and interest. Without dulling 
the freshness of the story for our readers, by 
telling its secret, we may say that it is a very 
happy combination of Italy and California at a 
point where the resemblance between the two 
countries has often been remarked, and that 
brings together on its California stage a rich, 
genial and generous uncle, a group of bright 
and beautiful Italian children, a houseful of 
Chinese servants, and a whole troop of cats 
chasing their game and darting in and out in 
their pranks and gambols with the children 
through the thread of the charming story. 
ws 


RECENT FICTION. 


Mr. Epoar Fawcert’s The Adventures of a 
Widow cannot be called a literary success. The 
central idea, the attempt of a bright, independ- 
ent woman to found and hold a literary salon 
for a New York season gives opportunity for 
some entertaining portrait sketching and sly 
satire. That is all. The reader feels no interest 
in the story as such after he has guessed 
over the identity of some of its actors,and lays it 
down with no general impression left by it upon 
his mind. Moreover, thee are positive anachro- 
nisms in the course of it, and in spite of veteran 
Bond Street as the fashionable center of its 
scenes, and the attempt to reproduce to some ex- 
tent New York social life as it was before 1850, 
the atmosphere and local coloring is of this dec- 
ade. We have simply a few elements of our 
metropolis of to-day with which one can mix 
from week to week ; and except that people don’t 
talk about the telegraph and telephone and ele- 
vated railroad, Mr. Fawcett might as well tell us 
that his characters live in the year of grace 1884. 
The novel is long ; and with a gallery of vignettes 
one readily becomes bored. (Boston: J. R, Os- 
good & Co.) 

The Story of a Country Town is a remark- 
ably powerful effort ; the first by its author, Mr- 
E. W. Howe. We can trace in it the confessed 
suggestion of mental fatigue and of the book’s 
being a work accomplished when its writer 
should have been resting from other work ; yet 
actual vivacity infused into ita style would have 
been ill in keeping with its somber scenes and 
that matter-of-fact fashion of setting them 
forth which makes the book so unique and 
realistic. For the most part, Mr. Howe has 
linked together studies of men and a few women, 
prominent in the joyless, lonely Southwestern 
community where the sluggish action of the 
book continues, Sunshine in it there is none, 
and the only humor is sarcasm and bitter epi- 
gram. The lifelikeness of its descriptions and 
incidents is assisted greatly by Mr. Howe’s wise 
choice of the autobiographic form for his novel ; 
and it is difficult to believe that Fairview and 
its inhabitants are merely the creations of a rare 
imaginative faculty. The most powerful im- 
petus to its narrative side is given by the mel- 
ancholy history of Jo Erring, in which the 
climax of morbidness is reached in a manner at 
once dramatic and of masterly simplicity. The 
latter phrase applies to Mr. Howe’s whole work 
and style. His book is a strangely serious, self- 
contained, terse portrayal of human naturcs,and 
the way in which some human lives are begun 
and ended. Its pathos is oftea intense. (The 
same. ) 

Mr. George W. Cable’s Dr. Sevier, should have 
been reduced at least a third of its quite inter- 
minable bulk before its publication in book 
form ; and certainly there was no lack of criti- 
cism to prompt sucha wise curtailment as it 
dragged its slow length along through the Cen- 
tury. There is not any central animating ac- 
tivity in it, and the minuteness of analysis and 
description is often tedious. As may be sup- 
posed, the novel is a painting of domestic and 
other life in Mr. Cable’s favorite territory, the 
City of New Orleans, just previous to the Civil 
War and through and after that national strug- 
gle. Dr. Sevier, himself, is a kindly, but tedions- 
1y irresolute old physician, who interests himself 
ina young married couple—Mr. and Mrs. John 
Richling—that have arrived friendless and nearly 
moneyless in the Southern city, to begin house- 
keeping and home-keeping together. The interest 
which Dr. Sevier gradually feels for these two,and 
heir g radual lapse into the condition of being his 








protegés, afford him the opportunity for much 
charity and philanthrophy. Toward the end 
there is more manliness and vigor of style, and 
one finds several dramatic episodes to galvanize 
the book. The minor characters in it, however, 
are no small compensation for the weakness of 
its main ones. Narcisse, Dr. Sevier’s clerk, a 
vain, shallow young Creole ; Ristofalo, an Italian 
soldier; Mrs. Riley, to whom the last-named 
pays his court with millitary arder and an eye 
to business ; and Reisen, the humane and gener- 
ous baker, that so befriends Richling in his 
hour of need—in these we all become interested 
despite the over-intricacies of their respective 
dialects. (Boston: The same.)| 

The early death of Sherwood Bonner lends 
still a sad interest to everything which appears 
in print over her name, The volume of Suwanee 
Tales, which lies before us, includes a handful of 
sketches similar to the entertaining ‘‘ Dialect 
Tales,” though few of them are fairly up to the 
standard of that book. A brief biography of 
the author is prefixed, written by her friend, 
Miss Sophia Kirk, (Boston : Roberts Bros.) 

Mr. Joaquin Maller’s recasting of his famous 
Californian story, ‘*49,” is powerful but spas- 
modic in its action, and often incoherent, and 
the style too often lacks the polish which Mr. 
Miller is quite able to give it. (New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls.) 

Some one has cleverly remarked that the most 
striking thing about Mr. William Black’s Judith 
Shakespeare was the absence of anything strik- 
ing in it. The story has pursued its smooth, 
colorless way in Harper’s Magazine for long 
months, and few persons seemed to have de- 
voted sufficient attention to it to express any 
opinions about its merits or demerits. There 
has probably been no novel of recent appear- 


| ance, in the preparation of which an author 


spent more exacting and incessant labor, that 
every detail of it might be historically and 
chronologically perfect, and has so utterly failed 
to make a tolerably readable book. It is prosy, 
stiff, and overloaded with stage furniture and 
correct costumes and accuracies of all soris—a 
feeble story, constructed picturesquely. We 
deprecate it quite as cordially as we have praised 
Mr. Black’s earlier and better books. (New 
York: Harper & Bros.) 

Edmond Dantes; the Sequel to the Count of 
Monte Cristo, does not bear the name of any 
author as responsible for its origin; and it is 
hardly necessary to observe that M. Dumas has 
nothing to do with it. So far as literary merit 
is concerned, it is a successful imitation in Eng- 
lish of the most extravagaut and tinsel school of 
French sensationalism, entirely readable, we do 
not doubt, to the class of readers who have taste 
and patience for its sort of story and style. 
(Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros.) 

The Messrs. Roberts Bros., of Boston, have 
published a tasteful little edition of that anony- 
mous and charming little story, Tip Cat, to 
which we referred in the most cordial terms 
awhile ago. It is an exquisite sketch, with a 
study ot character at once faithful and spirited 
in it, and the green fields of an English neigh- 
borhood for its scene. The moral of it is as 
healthful as the way of conveying it is delicate. 
We shall be very glad to know who the author 
of Tip Cat and “Miss Toosey’s Mission” 
may be. 
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...-Prof. R. H. Mather’s edition of Whe Pro- 
metheus Bound of Afschylus (Boston: John 
Allyn, Publisher), which came out last year, 
has been recently reissued in a new and revised 
form. The work has profited considerably by 
the criticiam it has received. Several important 
changes have been made in the notes, and one 
section of the Introduction—that upon the 
representation of Greek plays—has been largely 
rewritten. Teachers will cordially welcome the 
insertion in this section of an account of the 
Athenian Theater of Dionysus, accompanied as 
it is by a reduced copy of Ziller’s carefully 
prepared diagram. The information here given 
on this interesting subject has never been made 
so accessible to the college student before. The 
old edition of this play by President Woolsey 
being now rendered almost unusable by the 
worn condition of the plates, this fresh and 
genial work of Professor Mather’s has, for the 
present, the American field pretty much to 
itself, and will no doubt be extensively used, 
Perhaps even its shortcomings will help to make 
it popular ; for every teacher enjoys pointing out 
another man’s errors, and some recognize the 
valuable stimulus which the pupil receives 
when he is able of himself to confute his 
text-book. But such exercise cannot safely 
be indulged except in moderation, Con- 
tinual discord between teacher and text- 
book breeds confusion and carelessness in the 
student. We very much fear that some measure 
of these evils must attend the use of this book. 
In the Introduction, the first section, on the 
life and genius of Zischylus, is so frankly un- 
critical as to disarm attack ; but we should have 
preferred a more carefully sifted even if more 
jejune treatment of the subject. The third 
section, on the representation of Greek plays, 
although, as stated above, largely rewritten, 
still leaves a good deal to be desired. The 





diagram of a typical Greek theater has been 


changed for the worse in one respect—viz., in the 
omission of the door-ways at the two ends of the 
stage; and the periakioi are still so dispropor- 
tionately large that their rotation would be quite 
impossible. The statement that a curtain was 
used at the front of the stage is still retained, 
though this notion is utterly rejected by many 
archmologists and the extreme slenderness of 
the evidence for it was shown, at length, by A. 
Miiller in the ‘*Philologus” for 1876. We have 
tried in vain to extract from Professor Mather’s 
various statements any consistent view as to the 
arrangement of the orchestra. Thus, in what 
he strangely calls “the grand climacteric” at 
the end of the play, he makes the chorus “‘ slowly 
disappear through a trap-door in the orchestra” 
(note on lines 1080—1093). This seems to us im- 
probable enough, although it is sanctioned by so 
good an authority as Wecklein; but, at any 
rate, it presupposes the existence of a 
wooden platform in the orchestra. How 
is this to be reconciled with the statement, 
on p. xxxvii, that the large lozeuge-shaped fig- 
ure in the pavement ‘ donbtless marked the 
station of the chorus”? The subject is still fur- 
ther perplexed by what is said on p. xxviii about 
the thymelz. The two theories there presented 
for joint acceptance are usually understood to 
be inconsistent with one another; and when it 
comes to fitting them in with the platform- 
theory, the difficulty is extreme. The list of dis- 
putable or disproved ‘assertions in this part of 
the book might easily be extended. The notes 
are copious, and contain, in addition to what 
bears directly on the interpretation of the text, 
a good deal of miscellaneous matter. A careful 
pruning of this miscellany would have been a 
great improvement. The etymologies, in partic- 
ular, ought to have been struck out, as they are 
almost all wrong. We regret to see that the 
editor has adhered to so many statements and 
explanations which have been called in question, 
supporting himself in two or three instances by 
an appeal to weak authorities, The translation 
of dmeye, in line 687, as keep (her) off, is not 
made any more probable by the reference to 
Liddell and Scott, and the judicious teacher will 
have to comment here on the extreme fallibility 
of our great Greek lexicon in the interpretation 
of particular passages. Nor is the lexicon the 
best source of information on political antiqui- 
ties; it would have been better, if the note on 
the prylanes (line 169) could not be omitted 
altogether, to draw the materials for its revision 
from Hermann or Gilbert. A» it stands, it ap- 
plies only to the century succeeding that of 
#schylus. Of course, the average quality of 
Professor Mather’s notes is not fairly represented 
by the two just referred to. A large proportion 
of them are perfectly sound. ‘Lhe case could not 
well be otherwise, considering how much the 
play has been studied by scholars. But when 
we have said that we can hardly real two pages 
anywhere in this commentary without coming 
upon something which stands in urgent need of 
amendment, our unwillingness to give the book 
warmer praise is explained. Accuracy is the 
first essential to a good school edition of a 
classical author; the second is style, To this 
point the makers of text-books and their critics 
generally give altogether too little attention. 
Surely, if the study of Greek and Latin is to make 
good its boast of developing a sense for style, 
students who have advanced beyond the rudi- 
ments must not be suffered to translate into 
slovenly and awkward English. Above all, a 
high standard must be set by the master himself. 
If his renderings are lumbering and unidiomatic, 
those of his pupils will simply murder the Eng- 
lish language. The effect upon them will be to 
blunt instead of to sharpen their linguistic 
faculty. We are glad tosay that some of the trans- 
lations which are so freely supplied by Professor 
Mather are excellent, ‘Behold me, in chaing 
and in anguish, a god!” (line 119) is, for in- 
stance, a fine prose sentence. Sometimes, how- 
ever, he is less happy. ‘That I’m far from,” 
with its colloquia] J’m, jars with the sublime 
spirit of the play. And students will find an 
opportunity for the exercise of much pains and 
good taste in revising such a sentence as this: 
**Do you not know precisely, since you are ex- 
ceeding clever, that punishment is inflicted on a 
rash tongue?” 


....The glory and the power of the Christian 
Church lies in the preaching of the Gospel. That 
this is its greatest and most influential function. 
Protestant Churches have in general been forward 
to recognize, Itis the throne from which they 
command the world. The churches cannot de- 
vote too much pains to the education of men for 
the pulpit, and it isa good omen that preachers 
are now trained on so much broader, freer and 
more natural methods than were thought of 
twenty-five years ago. The latest sign. we have 
of this is The Manual of Preaching, Lectures in 
Homiletics, by Franklin W. Fisk, Professor of 
Sacred Rhetoric in the Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary. (A. ©. Armstrong & Co.) This manual 
bears every mark of having originated in the ac- 
tual work of training preachers, and is adapted 
in its construction to the practical end, which is 
never for a moment out of sight. Very unlike, in 
this respect, the original speculations of There- 





min, or the brilliant rhetoric of Professor 








Phelpé’s manual, or the ample literary leisure and 
fullness of Professor Hopkins’s last edition on the 
same subject, it resembles in style and method 
the lectures of the late Professor Fitch, of Yale 
College; lectures which have never been pub- 
lished, and which, we suppose, are not likely to be, 
but which were listened to by a brilliant genera- 
tion of Yale students as a splendid illustration‘of 
the analytic and synthetic method combined. 
Professor Fisk has mapped out his subject on 
the same solid and Aristotelian method. Like 
the late Dr. Pond he recognizes the fact that 
what the preacher has to dois to make points, 
and that the best way of teaching him to do this 
is by making points in his training. Professor 
Fisk’s manual is brief, orderly, thoroughly ana- 
lyzed and combined. There is no needless delay 
on preliminaries, nor on the literature, which is 
sketched with good critical judgment. The 
common elements that connect preaching with 
secular oratory, are pointed out for the purpose 
of impressing on the student what is pecu- 
liar to the art as practiced in the pulpit. The 
manual then passes on to deal in the same 
pointed, brief and sensible way \with the various 
elements that enter into the construction of a 
sermon from the text to the conclusion. The 
remaining three chapters of the analytic part 
discuss the collateral but important questions of 
illustration and style. The merit of these chap- 
ters is that they make no attempt, within their 
own limits, nor by means of their own contents, 
to carry the student through a course of hom- 
iletic study, but lay down the method he is 
to pursue and the points that are to be held 
in mind in practicing himself in the use of 
other material and models of style, The con- 
structive or synthetic part of the manual con- 
tains less than thirty of the three hundred and 
twenty pages of the whole, and would be im- 
proved by a greater fullness of treatment to re- 
lieve the meagerness of the synopsis as it now 
stands. The book is distinguished throughout 
by solid sense, thorough method, and a direct, 
simple and lucid presentation, and both in the 
general arrangement and the minor details the 
need of the student and the young minister is 
kept directly in view. The author deserves 
praise for the sacrifice he has made of mere 
literary flow and attractive readableness to the 
requirements of a judicious working manual. 


....The Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. come 
out with Z7’wo Compton Boys, a new story, by 
Augustus Hoppin, in a different vein from any- 
thing he has published, though not without 
traces of resemblance to that irresistibly droll 
family story, “ the Recollections of Auton House, 
by ©. Auton.” This is also a family story, or, 
rather, a fragment from a family story, as it re- 
lates the history of a wealthy China merchant's 
son and his faithful colored boy and friend, 
“ Peez.” The story is simple enough in construc~ 
tion, but handled with infinite humor and fine 
feeling. ‘‘The naughty and the good come to- 
'gether” in it, as Mr. Hoppin says they did in his 
‘hero. The charm of the book is its freedom 
and naturalness. Mr. Hoppin carries his 
readers on the full tide of his own exuberant 
boyish sympathies. In *‘ Peez” and his relations 
to the family, he has painted, with a noble deli- 
cacy, one of the finest characters that fail among 
the possibilities of common life, though we fear 
it is a character which, so far as this country is 
concerned, depends on ideas which have passed 
away. The illustrations, which are by Mr, Hop- 
pin himself, are exactly in the vein of the story 
and translate its droll humors, fancies and 
positions into comic pictures. The book is well 
manufactured, and, like Mr. Hoppin’s other 
books, is not for one season, but rests upon a 
broad enough basis of Nature and goes deep 
enough into the heart of things, to have a 
permanent interest for young readers, From a 
book whose humor is so pervasive it is not easy 
to make extracts. Too tempting to be omitted 
is the tale of the naming of the colored boy 
‘*Piazzer,” and the chapter on ‘ Warts’ Fus’ 
Keeps,” with the school’s rivalry in warts, and 
the boy who had “ forty-two and a seeder,” and 
the way they played marbles in those days. All 
in all, with the comical portraits to help them 
out, these must stand among the most delicious 
pages of full-flavored humor yet printed on this 
continent. Not less skillful is the picture of 
Miss Ramlin, the teacher, a ‘long-suffering 
creature, up to a certain point. But that point 
was certain, and the boys knew it.” And of 
Deborah Good and her “gingham pantalets,” 
which extended to her ankles, and her “odd way 
of pulling out the skin of her chin, and letting 
it snap back”; and of Rosamond Tarbox who 
sucked her thumb till it looked pointed and 
parboiled, and her parents covered it with aloes, 
which “kept her constantly in tears—bitter 
tears”; and Jane Newsom, who “ate slate 
pencils, and became so chalky and pallid that 
you could almost do sums on her.” Mr. Hoppin 
is a bachelor, and on too good a footing with the 
sex at large, we fear, to settle down and have 
his own boys. But, for an outsider, he certainly 
has come near the eye of the matter in this, 

« With all our love for boys we must acknowledge 
they are both tyrannical and cruel, and need a good 
deal of civilizing before they can be utilized by 





society. This polishing process, however, is gradu- 
ally performed. The daily experience of life, and 
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the judicious admonitions of level- headed parents 
are the best means of attaining this end. 

The ‘spare the rod’ method is a milk- and-water 
way of forming character. In Dick Reydon’s time, 
good old-fashioned correction, alministered by 
muscular parents, was vastly more efficacious than 
all the modern ‘sending into corners,’ and ‘ap- 
peals to the moral sense ’ and * goings without but- 
ter.’ The genus boy is a sagacious animal. He 
possesses a keen sense of justice, and sometimes 
knows better than his father does just when he 
needs a castigation. Therefore, O, ye affec- 
tionate parents! spank your children well, only 
take care that the punishment be merited and 
wisely administered,” 


..Miss Emily Faithful— who is well known 
in this country, has made three considerable 
vinits here, and had every opportunity to know 
the people and see the country—publishes, 
through the Messrs. Fowler, Wells & Co., a 
volume on these Three Visits to America, which 
will be read with that proverbial interest and good 
nature which Americans extend to books of this 
kind. There is no hint in this volume that is for 
an English audience, and it makes the rather 
odd impression of being addressed to Americans 
about themselves. Certainly it is gcod natured 
enough, and it may be safely accepted as being 
both fairer and nearer the truth than any one 
of a dozen of our own most popular writers 
would have come, had so many undertaken to 
write on the same subject. Miss Faithful writes 
in the glow of her own deep interest in 
the movements for the industria) 
and professional enfranchisement of women, 
and gives her impression of what she saw of the 
resuits of the steps taken in that direction in 
this country. The descriptions, which may be 
read in these pages, of American official life, are 
far from encouraging, and there is a very familiar 
sound in the statement at the bottom of page 
49: “I bave heard trustworthy Americans say 
that nothing but a high sense of personal honor 
will keep Congressmen, as things now stand 
from taking a pecuniary interest in undertakings 
which they are called upon to legislate.” The 
extravagance and expensiveness of our hotels 
and of the system of *‘ tips,” which has, of late, 
come to be established in them, is described in 
the style of good-natured protest. Perhaps the 
beat thing in the book is that it recalls us to the 
true meaning of much in our ordinary life and 
manners to which, in familiar acquaintance, we 
have become insensible. The author has left 
imprinted on her book and its style much of 
her own great personal charm, It is not, how- 
ever, wholly free from a certain trace of the 
reformatory-didactic style, which carries the im- 
pression with it that the readers are 
‘dealt with” gently, but seriously. 


social, 


being 


.. The intimate connection between art and 
trade has a superb illustration in the Illustrated 
Catalogue of Art Tiles Made by J. GQ. and J. F. 
Low, Chelsea, Mass. The catalogue is a large 
folio on heavy paper,with ivory-finished surface, 
imprinted with the best of type, with unsur- 
passable style and finish, and contains, as the 
most interesting feature, reproductions of the 
designs from which the Low tiles are made. 
These designs are reproduced from the tiles in 
the most expensive manner, and with what, were 
it possible to give in any such reproduction 
the glaze-tone of the originals, we should de- 
scribe as absolute fidelity. Mr. John G. Low 
has now been engaged in this work since 1871, 
and has already put himself so far in the van 
that, in 1880, he won the gold medal for the 
best collection of Art Tiles in the exposition at 
Crewe, near Stoke-on-Trent, in England. These 
works were received with astonishment in Great 
Britain, as marking a new stage in the ceramic 
art, and as raising the question whether we may 
now fairly claim in them to have produced _pot- 
teries to rival the Andrea della Robbia work of 
Florence and Lucca. The relief of the Low 
figures is not so fulland round, but the designs, 
in color, in tone of the glaze, in softness and 
beauty of outline, and in the delightful com- 
plexity of the tracing figured on the tiles has 
never becn surpassed. The catalogue to which 
we refer contains reproductions of all the designs 
executed by these gentlemen in single tiles and 
work combined into larger pieces, such as mantels, 
fireplaces, friezes, and chimney pieces, Apart 
from the evidence it gives of the first rank at- 
tained by the Messrs. Low in the manufacture 
of these remarkable potteries, the catalogue 
itself makes a book which Americans will ex- 
amine with interest, and to which they may be 
proud to refer. 


.- Mr, Charles G, Leland, whose volume on 
the Gypsies is well known, publishes another on 
a not altogether dissimilar subject, The A lgon- 
quin Legends of New England ; or, Myths and 
Folk Lore of the Micmac, Passamaquoddy, and 
Penobscot Tribes. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
The collection contains over two hundred dis- 
tinct and coherent telesa, which have been 
gathered directly from Indian narrators, the 
most of them by Mr, Leland, and the rest by 
friends, generously named by him, and their con- 
tributions recognized. With the exception of 
the one tale, p. 194, on “The Mischief Maker,” 
the aboriginal authority for every story in the 
collection is given. The modern and Christian 


elements that appear in many of them have not 
escaped Mr. Leland’s attention. The more 
striking feature on which he dwells in the intro- 
duction, and in his remarks by the way, is the 
Eskimo element and the resemblance to the old 
Norse legend which appears, at least on the 
face of many of them, to be very strong. Mr. 
Leland asserts the resemblance, but keeps him- 
self within lines of cautious reserve as to the de- 
fined points of similarity. These points are more 
distinct in the legends of Glooskap, the divinity 
of the Wahanaki.or the Children of Light, which, 
in their connected form, give the appearance of 
probability to the opinion Mr. Leland entertains 
that they are the remains of an old legendary 
religious belief. They are not accounted for as 
yet, nor is their historic value definitely ascer- 
tained. Mr. Leland’s collection is, however, a 
promising and a highly meritorious beginning. 


.The People’s Church Pulpit, edited and 
published by J. W. Hamilton, Pastor of the 
People’s Church, Boston, is a new series of pow- 
erful sermons to the people. The origin and 
history of this church, which was seven years in 
building, and was only completed last February, 
is known to all who take an interest in religious 
affairs at Boxton. It is emphatically a People’s 
Church, though ecclesiastically in the Methodist 
connection, These fourteen sermons are selected 
from those preached in its pulpit, and include 
among them a splendid discourse un ‘“ Christ 
and His Church,” by the lamented Bishop Simp- 
gon, another ou‘ The Church for the Times,” 
by Joseph Cook, who, in this place, is entitled 
“Rev.” Phillips Brooks comes into the course 
with a characteristic sermon on “ Manliness” ; 
and among the other preachers we note Dr. J. 
M. Buckley and the Rev. Dr. J. P. Newman, 
succeeding each other in perfectly amicable re- 
lations. The course is concluded with two ser- 
mons by Dr. J. H. Vincent and Dr. L. T. Towns- 
end, The note struck in the sermons is a high 
and ringing one, and vibrates in unison with the 
alins and purposes of the Church. 


The Messrs. bradley & Co., of Philadel- 
phia, publish a popular volume on Famous Ameri- 
Men who Made Them— 
a series of sketches by Laura C, Holloway, of 
many notable merchants, bankers, speculators 
and men who have made theraselves conspicu- 
ous by their ability to amass large fortunes. 
The sketches are brief and vigorous, and numer- 
ous enough to represent all parts of the country 
and a great many different avocations. The 
learned professions do not seem to have fur 
nished the author with many examples. The 
volume is illustrated with numerous portraits, 
We do not like the standard of life on which 
such compilations must be made, though it is 
probably true that this volume represents more 
good deeds, greater sums of money, better men 
and finer representatives of manhood (than are 
to be found in any other work of a similar char- 
acter before the public, It represents, too, in a 
series of brief biographic sketches, the history of 
a large part of the energy which has developed 
the resources of the country and made it what 
it is. 


can Fortunes, and the 


.. The Messrs. L, Prang & Co, have already 
begun to issue cards for the coming Christmas, 
Those which we have examined are extremely 
simple, both in design and execution, and, with 
oue exception, are not up to the high standard 
of the house. The card entitled ‘A Joyous 
Christmas,” is soft, beautiful and excellent in 
color and composition, The pose of the figures 
is free and the drapery good, while the expres- 
sion of the faces, despite the defective execution 
of the mouths open in singing, has the sweet 
and joyous innocence of the Christmas ideal. 


.»The Co-operative Building Plan Associa- 
tion eends us Shoppell’s Building Plans for Mod- 
ern Low Cost Houses. The elevations and floor 
plans are given, and the estimated co:t of con- 
struction. Working plans will be furnished at 
small cost. The designs and plans are good, 
and can be made to suit the builder. The esti- 
mates are low, and must imply a very simple 
kind of construction, though we observe the 
editor's assurance that ‘‘ the cost of construction 
given in this book can be relied on.” 


..Shakespeariana (Philadelphia: Leonard 
Scott Publishing Co.) isa monthly which Shakes- 
pearian students cannot afford to neglect. In 
addition to valuable critical papers, it contains 
the latest notes, intelligence, and points. 
The Magazine of Art (Cassell & Co.) comes out 
in the October and November numbers strong in 
engravings and illustrations, and with a partic- 
ularly good wood-cut reproduction of the Leo- 
nardo da Vinci matchless head of Christ, in the 
Brera, at Milan. 





.-The Messrs. Harper & Brothers, publish 
an American edition of Some Literary Recollec- 
tions by James Payn, the substance of which 
was contributed to the Cornhill Magazine, and 
contemporaneously republished in our columns 
from the advance sheets. Readers of Tux In- 
DEPENDENT, with their rich and racy flavor still 
in the mouth, do not need to be assured that 
they are well worth reading, especially in the 
revised and improved form as published to- 





gether. 


~ 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Proyvesson Jowett has nearly finished his 
translation of ‘‘ The Politics of Aristotle.” 


..The works of Giorgio Gulielmo Curtis and 
Samuele Langhorne Clemens have been pub- 
lished by an Italian house. 


..John B, Alden has just published cheap 
and correct editions of the Duke of Argyle’s 
‘Great Thoughts from Greek Authors” and 
“The Reign of Law.” 


.-eeLhe Messrs. Brentano Brothers have 
issued an attractive little bulletin for this 
month, cataloguing the newest books and 
periodicals on their shelves. 


..»-The Messrs. Estes & Lauriat have issued 
a “Caution No, 2.,” to the friends of the popu- 
lar annual, the Chatterboz, lest other books, 
bearing the name, be purchased in place of the 
publication. 

..An attempt is being made in Nashville, 
Tenn., to establish a literary journal of the 
highest order. Contributors, but not funds, 
have been secured. This ia not not a phenome- 
nal predicament. 


.... The papers and speeches delivered at the 
Church Congress recently held in Detroit will be 
published at once in a portable octavo volume, 
uniform with the previous reports. Asa limited 
edition only is printed, the publisher, Mr. 
Thomas Whittaker, is obliged to request advance 
orders. 


. Shakespeariana, among other appropriate 
matter, contains this month the conclusion of 
Mr. J. Parker Norris’s admirable history and 
comparative examination of the ‘ Portraits of 
Shakespeare,” discussing the Zincke and Talma 
pictures and the sculptures by Roubilliac, Ward 
and others. 


.... The Quiver, an illustrated and unsecterian 
magazine which has attained a wide circulation 
in England, will hereafter be issued montbly in 
this country by Cassell & Company, beginning 
with the new volume which opens with the 
December number. Hts list of contributors has 
always been very strong. 


..Mesers, Ginn & Heath announce that 
they will soon publish an * Introduction to the 
Study of Language,” by B. Delbriick, being a 
critical survey of the history and methods of 
Comparative Philology of the Indo-European 
tongues. Mr. E. Channing translates the book 
from the original German. 


..Under the general title of ‘‘ Authors at 
Home,” The Critic will soon begin the publica- 
tion of a series of personal and critical sketches 
of the best-known living American writers, 
Many hands will assist in the preparation of this 
series, and no one will be written of whose con- 
sent has not been obtained. 


...In Constantinople has recently appeared 
the first volume of a work that will prove of great 
interest and importance to western scholars. It 
is the ‘*Bibliotheca Maurogordaleq”—i. e., a des- 
criptive catalogue of the Greek manuscripts in 
the Libraries of the Orient. The first volume 
is entitled ‘‘ The Library of the Island of Lesbos.” 


..-New biographers of Goethe are again 
realizing the difficulty of exactly stating the 
epoch of various works of Goethe, on account 
of his habit of keeping designs so long by him 
that when the work appeared it was difficult to 
say to what period it belonged, since it bore the 
marks pf several periods, This remark applies 
especially to “Faust.” Of this play some 
scenes were written in 1775, but the whole was 
not completed till the middle of 1831. In other 
words, he had this poem in hand at least fifty- 
seven years. Even the first part took him thirty- 
three years. 


....The Royal Library at Berlin is to be con- 
siderably enlarged and put under more efficient 
management. An adjoining palace has been 
purchased to increase the accommodations. 
Hitherto the office of librarian has been en- 
trusted to learned specialists, the last two being 
Pertz and Lipsius, who, of a necessity, regarded 
this position as one of secondary importance. 
Now efforts will be made to secure a man who is 
a learned and experienced librarian to fill the 
office. The Royal Library is an immense con- 
cern. Not only does it receive gratis a copy of 
every book and pamphlet that appears in Prussia, 
but it expends annually no less than 96,000 
marks for the purchase of books, 


— 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Owwng to the bewtidertng variety recentiy tniro . 
duced wnte the sise and form af printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, ote., 
give so little indication of size that we shall herea/sier, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of booksin 
thie Het in inches and quarters. The number fret 
given is the length.) 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NATURE 
AND IAN. 


“* As interesting as a fairy tale.” 





“Skillfully popularizing science.”’ 


THE REIGN OF LAW. 


By the Duke of Argyll, with 4 illustrations by 
Wolfe. Crown 8vo., cloth, Long Primer 
type, leaded. Price, $1.25. Price of the 
cheapest competing edition, $2.00.; 

mea As interesting as a fairy tale."—The "fiennine 


‘A very able book, wel adapted to meet the apirit of 
tng uiry which ».and exmresses many deep 
suggestive ruts. "London mes. 
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THE UNITY OF NATURE, 


By the Duke of Argyll. Crown 8vo, cloth 
Long Primer type, icaded. Price $1.25. 
Phy of the cheapest competing edition, 


“The author 4 the ao of Law’ has in this trea- 
d Tmastery afi power of 

though, a aspen he 1 aD acuteneas, &@ maste ey ot 
0 


a science, such as in th ination : few rly s 
, — any, could have shown.’'—London Quarter 


Lj o- 


peta. clear and comprehensive.”—London 


* A grand treatiee on Natural T eolony and the PL - 
losoplay ot of Man." —The Literary 


PRIMEVAL MAN. 


By the Duke of Argyll. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 
60 cts. a of the cheapest competing 
edition, #1. 
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THE DUKE OF ARGYLL’S WORKS. 


The three works mentioned above bound in one 
vee Crown ents. extra cloth, beveled 
boards, gilt top, # 

Though printed a bound in the best 
style, ue, Be rice ~ this volume is onl 

one-third the price of the cheapest edi- 
tion heretofore obtainable. 

Sent post-paid on receipt of price. No 
discounts from these prices. Send direct 
to the publisher. Books may be returned 
and money will be refunded if not satis- 
factory. 

O. H. BOIES, Publisher, 
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WONDER-| 
BOOK 





f Of HISTORY, 
2) Romine 


A SURPRISE even for the old steadfast friends of THE LITERARY 


REVOLUTION, 


beautifully ILLUSTRATED and 
volume of 1,080 pages, containing, UJ] 
CELEBRATED WORKS: 


and a delightful “chunk” of literary 
fright the foes of choice books for the millions) 


‘“‘dynamite” to 
WHAT IS IT? Itisa 
RICHLY BOUND imperial octavo 
YABRIDGED, the following 


GREEN’S Larger HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


Harper & Bro’s cheapest edition of this work is $10.00, 


CARLYLE’S HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Harper's cheapest edition of this is $2.50. 


CREASY'’S Fifteen DECISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD. 


Harver’s cheapest edition of Creasy costs $1.00. 


SCHILLER’S HISTORY of the THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 


Harper's cheapest edition costs $1.00 


All of the above in one volume, complete, for $2.50; by mail, 50 cts. extra. 


This volume is called a 


‘WONDER-BOOK” in no trifling sense—the 
quality of the literature is far from being light or trifling—instead, 


it is of 


the very BEST historical literature of the world, and as being ‘the che ap- 
est well-made volume of history ever published,” it excites the “ wonder” 
and admiration of the people who see it. 


VOX POPULI. 
‘Your * 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


Historical Wonder-Book’ IS a wonder—a wonder how an imperial 


octavo volume of over 1,000 pages, with many illustrations, clear type, fine paper, handsomely 
bound, containing four standard historical works of great value, can be sold for *2.50." 


Benson J. Lossina, LL.D., 


“Tt is indeed a wonder to everyone who sees 
it, how this great book could be offered for $2.50.""- 
Golden Rule, Boston, Mass. 

“Each of these works is too well known to 
require description. Either of them is cheap at 
$2.50, The print, the engravings, the paper, and 
the index are excelleut.’’—Globe, Boston, Mass. 

“Mr. Alden is doing a wonderful work in 
putting valuable literature in the hands of the people 
at low prices.”’—-Christian Advocate, Richmond, Va. 

‘This is indeed a wonder-book, in theamount | ; 
and valuable quality of its contents. 

der is how such a book, whic h is a library in itself, | 
can be sold at such a price.""— Methodist Recorder, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“It is a perfect magazine of the richest stand- 
ard literature. It is one of the triumphs of Mr, 
Alden’s * Literary Revolution,’ *’"—-Journal, India- 
napolis, Ind. 

‘A package of historical works of higher value 
than these could hardly\be gotten together. Every 


one of them will remain a standard for eins 


to come,” 


Interior, Chicago, Tl. 


CREAT OFFER. 


within ten days from your receipt of this paper, ‘and you wil 
vertised price—this to quickly and widely introduce the work. A 
will be thonght almost 


—Terms to good Agents which 


the celebrated historian. 


“It is the most beautiful and meritorious 
book for the price which I ever saw."—Jos. C. 
SuatTrvck, Supt. Public Instruction, Denver, Colo, 

‘It is no wonder that the publisher calls it a 
* Wonder-Book.’ The scenes and incidents described 
in these pages are more wonderful than anything in 
the Arabian Nights or the Fairy Tales of Andersen 
or Grimm.”’—National Baptist, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Tt is truly a marvel of skill and a triumph 
| of modern mechanical art that such a noble volume 

can be furnished at so small a cost. Whether we 


The won- | admire its large proportions, beautiful binding, fair 


| page, excellent paper, numerous and striking ilus- 
' trations, numbering nearly 100—all are dirst class.” 
Christian Cynosure, Chicago, 11. 

“A wonder-book in more senses than one. 
The idea of putting a work like this at only $2.50 
per copy, seems preposterous ; and yet there is wis- 
dom in it, for everybody will want it, and it will 
thus be the means of advertising and introducing 
the numerous other valuable books which the pub- 


lisher is putting forward."—Caristian at Work. 
New York City. 


aid GENTS for this alip. Cut out ana return 
$8 Jy. your remittance, for the above book, 
1 be allowed for it 25 cents WAN the ad- 


T S &%. pL a TAP. 


key to the apparent mystery of the low a € ltes in the fact that this work is but one of a vast quantity 


described in the 100-page Literary Revo 


tion catalogue, which will be sent free, on application to 


AOHN B. ALDEN, Pablisher, 393 Pearl Mt., New York. P. O. Box 1227, 





POPULAR POETS. 


Crowell’s Favorite Illustrated Edition. 


With original designs by Garrett, St. 
Joun Harper, Hassam, SHELTON, SHEPPARD, 
Soue.., Taytor and other eminent artiste. 
Engraved by George T. AnprEw. Printed 
on fine calendered paper and bound in at- 
tractive style for holiday gifts, $2.50 per 
volume. 

The success attending the volumes issued 
in this style last season has induced us to 
add twelve volumes to the series this year, 
making twenty in all, in uniform bindings, 
illustrated by the best artists and forming 
one of the handsomest series of poeta ever 
published at so low a price. 

The list now stands as follows: 

Avrora Leiau, Lapy or THE LAKE, 


Mrs. BrowninG, Lay oF THE Last MINSTREL, 
*Ropert BrownrnG, MARMION, 


(Selections), Moore, 
Byron, OwEN MEREDITH, 
Burns, MILTon, 
DANTE, Laisa Rooku, 
Favorite Poems, Scort, 
Faust, *SwINBURBNE, 
Gotpsitu, (Selections), 
LucILe, ‘TENNYSON, 


* The Robert Browning and Swinburne have Por 
trait only, 


Square 8vo, gilt edges, cloth, per volume, 
$2.50; tree calf or full morocco, $6.00. 


Each volume in a neat box. For sale by 
all booksellers. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Atwater Library Newspaper File 18 the Favorite 


THE ATWATERI FILE. 
LIGHTEST,NEATEST,BEST., 
SAMPLE POSTPAID 25 Crs. 


Address J. H. ATWATER, Providence, K. 1. 
“Leading Paper Western © 


THE LONDON ADVERTISER 


Three Editions Daily 


And Mammoth Weekly Circulation. 



















GRAND CHRISTMAS OFFER. 


You can have a Family Bible. an Ele 
aChoice Book absolutely Free o arge, by 
dressing UNION PUBLISHING House, 2% C — 
bers St., New York; or 204 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


nt Album, os 


ELSON’S 


Sunday-School Books and Cards: 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICAL 
DENOMINATIONS. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

T. NELSON & SONS, 

423 Bleecker Street, New York. 
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HK, CARTER & BROS. BOOKS, NEW YORK 


























W E will pre- 


sent to 
everyone who 
sends the name 
of a new sub- 
scriber in addi- 
tion to their 
own, at once, 
to Gopry’s 
Lapy’s Book 
(price $2.00 
ear) a beau- 
tiful Steel En- 
graving of Pe- 
rault’s ‘‘ Sleep- 
ing Love ’’ for 
framing and 25 
cents in cash, 








P.O. Box Ne, 1 0 o. Philadeiphte Pa. 


PENCERIANN | 










Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, &Co., N.Y. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 


N. TIBBALS’ SONS, 124 Nassau St., N.Y. 
Catalogues Free. 


FOR 1685 


GODEY's 


LADY'S BOOK 


WILL CONTAIN 


of reading—consist- 

4 09 Biores,_ Novels wounds 
isto: rt ashion, and Cur- 
= ching besides Lessons in 
and oheen and 


200) actical a ae 169 
ustrating Fash Lats 
ors, ahr) black and white % 24 
of Select Music,4@ 
Ri Engravings, besides illustra- 
tions of House Interiors and 
Stories,“ We also PRESENT BACH 
supscriper with a Steel Engrav- 
ing of “‘Suxsrinc Love” and 
allow them to make their own se- 
lection of a Full Size Cut Pay 
Pattern, each month, of any 
signinthebook, withoutextracost 
ifty-four years’ experience 
enables this Magazine to make 
this unparalleled offer which may 
be depended upon in every par- 
ticular, Our 00 re 
willappear inthe Janua 
Price $2.00. Sam Pa 
16 ce Address 
GODEY’S LADY'S BOOA, 
P. O, Box No, 100, HH., Phile 
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WITHOUT A PEER! 


THE CHORAL UNION. 


By Dr. H. R. PALMER. 


Du, PaLMER's success in the - singing classes 
organized in New York and Brook 

CHURCH CHORAL UNION, numbering over 6,000 adults, 
has been achieved by methods which are fully demon. 
atrated | in this new work. 





T and # of conventions can do 
better a ‘more oatiofactory work with THe CHORAL 
Unron than with any book now on the market. 


One teacher has already used 1,500 copies 

this season, and says he will use many more. 

The CHORA Wt UNION has a carefully uropered 
en 





Junior an ior Grade, and an Advanced Sing- 
er’s rtment, embaaetas Glees, Choruses, ete., 
of a high ore er, 176 pages in 


THE CHORAL U NION ia potten up in a superior 
manner, and offered at a low price 


60 Cts, per Copy by Mail; $6.00 per dozen by 
Express. 
Specimen pages free, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


16 Roat Nint int 4 4 ere | 81 R Cie Res _ 





Book Agents Wanted, Am. Pub'g Oo., Hartford, Conn 


OUR GIRLS AND BOYS! 
A Waterbury Watch, 


WITH CHAIN AND CHARM, 


Free tor a Club of Five Subscrib- 
ers to 


“THE PHILADELPHIA CALL.” 


Any bright bey « or girl can no oo now get a good wate for 
nothing, a et five of your friends to 
su! 2 cach for oe the Px Fis DSLPELS Cart fora 
year. ‘hen en =o the Ten Dollars and the five sub- 

rs’ esses and you receive 
the Watch, C ain, A "Charm by return mail, post. 
age fo paid. 
Send us 4 
Par vee 1A no Las you want ha: 
HILADELPH: A 8 
tay pa GG 
ve Bu rs ve he or Di 
Wate “Cherm, afd Guain wo rth at 








it B4. 
“Soney should be. 4, Ly watch elone is LI 5 se nt-offes 
order, or 
Address all communications to 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS, 
Proprictor of “ The Philadelphia Cail,”’ 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


Local Reporters Wanted. 


Agen’ Lot Reporter in every com- 
We want on Agent pnd UNTRY (an fitus- 





munit; represent CiTy aNnD Co’ 
4 ricultarsl monthly, of & pages), 
i feat ce hear time to time such facts as 


cents for credentials and i tull 
a regarding services, compensation, etc. 


Address WILL C. TURNER & CO., 
Publishers. City and Country, Columbus. 0. 





NOVELLO’S CHEAP MUSIC! 


» ls Ry tty & CO, have opened a branch 
ontablielns a {n direct connection with their London 


Houee. a ith Avenue, New York. 

at ® Fit SECU SLAL io") BIC ‘Dperes, Ora- 
BM .-., Gantsina, } a el Part-Songs, G ees, otc, An- 
thems, Church Sery Psa) ters ant Booka, 
Hymns and Musto wth fh tatin « words. usical Prim: 
ers, Instruction Books. Elegantly bound books for 
Musica! Presents, ete, Liste and Catalogues post free. 


ASK FOR NOVELLO'S EDITIONS. 


X-MAS MUSIC 


Carols, Cantatas, 
Services, Anthems. 


| OUR Caros'ror (OU 


Gontaly poegpally hg’ contributions from (Gio. F. 
RRA . Suerwin, H. P. Danks, 
t P. ¥ 2B... and Joun it. Sweney, together with & 


BEAUTIFUL SERVICE 


Prepared by Miss Netra A. Wetman; he whole fur- 
nishin ing ample material for 4 compl ete 


CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT. 


16 pages, elegantly p printed in colors on fine, tinted 
paper. Price octs. each, or 50 cts, 1 dozen by mail, 
post-paid. Ha hundred by xpre 48, not prepaid. 








a 
Send for complete list of Cantatas, Services, An- 
thems, and Gur fee stmas solos. 
Published by 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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The p eptmd errenaeé 208 t and the 7 eee provides for 
and ent » poe ay 8, oe ‘the broper ee selection to be 
Sunday tals et aes fore ent pvror sive 
been, or Fee for F bapelam 


respon: services are pro 
1 ist t Sunda sof the year, 
ir ta End respons 


sousic y 
music i ‘tof that kind w 


A NEW SERVICE BOOK FOR CHURCHES OF ALL DENOMINATIONS. 


PSALMS AND RESPONSES. 


TJ. HOLDEN, () ( ‘Or for use in @ the Episcopal church.) 


the use of a Psa’ t each ch service, morniug 
be used is Yor t that day of the month upon which 
also ded for Christmas, Easter, 

Special provision has also 
ces, responses prayer, the Commandments, 
A. 5 E munion, and funeral bymans,for all of 
® melody and | harmony : at the same time it is 


hearers, whether spe- 





“STATIONERY, Etc. 


156 New Sere » Pictures and ime «Poems maile 
wd for 10 cts, PITOL CARD OO.,, Hartford, Conn, 


THE CARD 20 Hidden Name 


7 hao oldng 











Went emmbooved edie 
Sern onc Agente Sen Soe 
ie 
P ist and Price Li EE 


8. CARD ©O,, CEN Ook OONN. 


EDUCATION. _ 


KINDERGARTENERS TRAINED 


n State Normal and Training School, Os hi Y. 
Rare opportunities afforded, Send for ciro' 


INSTRUOTIO XCEPTI NALLY 








UCTI IN, Le AN 
educatec hod Sonn : ne as ench & 

languages, Uni aed tory, and an English 
branches, at her own or saplie te som. Eepe sin) 
references, includin, HE INDEPEND Address 
MLLE. ANDRADE, 116 E, 23d Street, New York City. 


GORRESPONDENCE, BUSINESS SCHOOL, 


och-bonsinn ig prepared for’ Rua sn mens v3 home. 
eae, Oo , practically taught by = bent tone for cir. 
cu 
THE AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS AGENCY 




















supplies to schools and families the hoy best ¢ 
ers, tutors, and go a, 2 or 
American or foreign. Those proficient gener. 


al instructors, accomplished soeclat 7 1 in say branc . 
—pianiste, v Hnquiste, enticts etc. —o! 
superior Sloman will find it want to apply to 
MRS, M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
AMERICAN AND ForEIGN { }ecunas AGENoy, 


NION SQUARE, Py. 
I i 109, 83 


B25. Prizes for Essays on Bi 5 
Com position. ope 4 to raphy: 
ticulars in vi bee my. fl ; Gxo. 
SHERWOOD & Co., 807 in) Dg pe me hicago, 
A D VILLI 1 TH 70 

SCH OL. tf, fAt Educ cepectalty or AL 
Liberal ‘hvlatian’ *uinis “trait on on and coe rent 
free. All expenses moderste Add: 


Rev, A. A. LIVERMORE, Pres., MosAville, Fenn. 


PPENARTLVANTA MILITARY OA vinta chem hey 
istry, Classics, English. Col. THEO, H 


Oberlin eee 

















ligious influences; elective stu 
year. Calendar sent free by Mr. J. 


OBERLIN ™ CONBERYATO! oor oy py a under the College 
imanage a es omen 
Thooty, Wolce Guiture, gt 


Piano, Orwan, St ringed 
jnetrumes' 4 r . 
gress, Prot ina e li nN. 
Director. 
WANTED. 
I Rubber Stan Free catal 
ITPAYS 4 ions Foljambe anid ¢ Go, ‘Oleveland.c Ki 


O02 WAGE MPA 


oe. STBADE EMPLOY.- 
to successful « 

men, For terms, oserene Nt B. IE 

er vin, ocnes er. N, Y, 


NKINS, Bure 
‘ACENT Send for ot goer bert 


ova Ho 


fe —_e mui 


rupt Gen 


wpo sold, E. B. TREAT, Pub. wine tints ete 


raTe u Menand Women, “Paid. 


AGENTS WANTED ana 'xpencs 


AMES E ITNEY, Nurseryman, Rochester. 


OUR HOME DOCTOR. 


WANTED, an a-tive and intelligent cauvasser. 
lady or gentleman, in every town, to take the agenvy 
of a new medical work, by M. R. Pixromxn, M. D., 
entitled “ Our Home Doctor.” Bound in cloth, €2.00; 
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Religions Intelligence. 


CHURCH MATTERS IN RUSSIA. 


Is September, in the city of Kieff, ten 
bishops met in a local church council, 
Metropolitan Platon, of Kieff, presiding. 
The religious needs of the eight adjoining 
dioceses—viz., Kieff, Tchernigoff, Mogileff, 
Volynia, Podolia, Bessarabia, Kherson and 
Poltava were discussed. The Chief Pro- 
curer of the Holy Synod, Mr. Pobedonos- 
treff, represented the Czar. As it is two 
centuries since such a council has assem- 
bled, both religious and secular journals 
warmly welcomed the meeting as a sign of 
new life in the Church of Russia. It should 
be remembered that, sinee the time of the 
great Russian patriarch, Nicon, in the seven- 
teenth century, the Russian Government 
has not tolerated any meetings of the 
Church dignitaries, fearing their power. 
Only in view of some imminent danger to 
itself, has the autocratic government called 
on the clergy to exercise their influence 
over the people. Thus, not long ago, the 
Russian bishops were requested to anathe- 
matize the Nihilists. And now, in view of 
a strong Protestant movement in South 
Russia, the bishops are called upon to 
unsheathe the spiritual sword against free 
religious thought, which, no doubt, is incom- 
patible with the autocratic régime. Hence 
the Kieff council. In order to teach Russian 
peasants modern methods of agriculture, 
German colonists were brought to Russia. 
In 1817 some colonists of Wurtemberg, 
known as ‘“Stundists,” settled in South 
Russia. These colonists employed Russian 
workingmen, who learned German and at- 
tended the Stundist religious meetings. 
Thus the sect spread among Russians. 
Soon, among the Russian Stundists, there 
appeared apostles and martyrs. Whole vil- 
lages turned Protestant. The Government 
tried to stamp out the new teaching by 
force. The leaders were arrested and put 
into prison or into some Orthodox convent. 
These measures only roused the sectarians. 
They denounced the Orthodox clergy, the 
sacraments, and the rites. They abandoned 
the Church altogether, and held their own 
meetings in secret. In the eight dioceses 
named there are about sixteen million in- 
habitants, of whom, it is believed, a third 
are Stundists. The Czar’s government now 
desires the council to find out some efficient 
means to thwart Stundism in Russia. The 
Stundists are generally recognized as moral, 
industrious and temperate people. In their 
mectings they read the New Testament in 
Russian in the edition of the Holy Synod. 

A few weeks before the council in the 
Kieff diocese there occurred an incident 
which aroused religious hatred among Rus- 
sians belonging to the different beliefs. 
Metropolitan Platon, while visiting the vil- 
lage of Korastysheff, went to see a Roman 
Catholic priest, Vincent Moravitch, with 
whom he was acquainted. To the surprise 
of the Metropolitan, the priest waited for 
him, standing at the door of the church in 
sacred vestments and with a cross in Lis 
hand, The Metropolitan, followed by a 
crowd of people, both Roman Catholic and 
Orthodox, entered the Catholic church, 
kissed the cross, and sprinkled himself with 
holy water. The Catholic priest offered a 
short prayer, the organ played, and the 
church bells tolled. After the prayer the 
Metropolitan kissed the image of the Holy 
Virgin, and then, addressing the people, 
said a few words, urging them to love cach 
other as being the children of the same 
Heavenly Father, and to live in peace till 
there will be ‘one fold and one Shepherd.” 
The Roman Ca.holic Bishop of Volynia 
suspended from office the priest Moravitch 
for ‘communion with schismatics.” 

When this action was published, there 
arose a bitter controversy between the 
Oatholic and Orthodox papers, both secular 
and religious. The Orthodox journals 
held that this severe punishment was but 
a Catholic-Polish demonstration against 
Russia, The Catholic organs argued that 
the priest was dealt with according to the 
Catholic canon law. It was proved, however, 
that Orthodox Bishops have formerly visited 
the Catholic churches without bringing any 
trouble to the clergyman who had shown 
them the honor due to their office. Thus 
Metropolitan Arseny visited the Catholic 
Church at Tchenstokhovo and was met 





there with all the honors due to a prelate. 
On the other hand, the Catholic prelates 
have been repeatedly honored in the Ortho- 
dox churches. It was but recently that 
the Metropolitan of all the Roman Catho- 
lics in Russia, Archbishop Hintovt, was 
present in the Church of the Winter Palace, 
and preached a sermon there. When the 
Catholic Metropolitan, Archbishop Pav- 
lovaky died, the members of the Holy 
Synod went in a body to pay their last re- 
spects to the dead, and it was ordered that 
all the Orthodox churches by which the 
mouruing procession passed, should per- 
form the usual mourning toll. Czar 
Nicholas expressed his satisfaction at the 
high religious toleration shown by the 
Orthodox bishops. Quite recently Czar 
Alexander, during his stay at Warsaw, had 


visited the Roman Catholic Church of St. 


Alexander. It is believed that the Pope 
did not approve of the zeal of the Polish 
Bishop in the recent case. The priest 
Moravitch, is now restored to his rights. 


iven the Protestant organs of St. Peters- 
burg took part in this controversy. Thus 
the Hvangelische Sonntagasblatt did not ap- 
prove of the Orthodox Metropolitan’s visit 
to a Catholic Church, hinting that such 
visit might arouse some fears of annexa- 
tion. On the other side, the Sonntagasblatt 
accused the Orthodox clergy of religious 
intolerance. Thus the prior of St. Ser- 
gius Convent recently would not per- 
mit the Lutheran pastor, Freifeldt, to say 
prayers over the remains of the Protestant 
General Bzranoff, who was buried iu that 
convent. The Light, a Russian paper, said 
on this occasion: ‘ Religious toleration is 
granted by Russian law. Not only the 
Lutherans, but also the Mohammedans, the 
Ilebrews and even the pagans are granted 
the free exercise of their beliefs. The 
principal street of St. Petersburg, Nevsky 
Prospect, is full of non-Orthodox churches.” 
And the Church and Society Messenger cited 
a number of cases showing that, in the 
Baltic provinces the Protestant landowners 
do not allow the Orthodox Livonians and 
Esthonians to build Orthodox churches and 
schools. It appears then, that the Czar’s 
subjects of different religious beliefs do not 
treat each other in the Christian spirit of 
brotherhood. 

During the last fifteen years the num- 
ber of parochial schools in Russia has 
decreased from twenty thousand to four 
thousand, Now the Government wishes 
to revive such schools. It is not clear, 
however, how the Russian priests can daily 
attend to the schools; for, being married 
men and having no salary whatever, they 
find it very hard to earn their daily bread. 
The clerical seminaries and academies 
were recently reformed. In the Kazan 
Academy there is opened a missionary de- 
partment, where will be educated missiona- 
ries for propagating Christianity among the 
Mohammedans (Tartars, Kirghizes, Bash- 
kirs) and the Buddhists (Mongolians, Kal- 
muks, Booriats). Painting of holy images, 
medicine, the rearing of bees, pedagogics 
and churcievocal music are taught in dif- 
erent seminaries. 

The Holy Synod has issued a cheap edi- 
tion of the New Testament, specially in- 
tended for circulation among the peasants. 
But at the same time ‘‘the Society for 
Propagation of the Bible and Religious 
Books and Pamphlets” is suppressed in 
Russia by order of theSynod. It is charged 
that the agents of that society used to sell 
also Nihilist pamphlets. 

This year the Russian Church celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Orthodox 
diocese in Warsaw, the heart of Roman 
Catholicism in Poland. Next year Russia 
will celebrate two jubilees of quite differ- 
ent natures, On April 5th, 1885, it will be 
exactly a thousand years since the death of 
St. Methody, one of the two Slavonian 
apostles. The Holy Synod has already 
ordered that, on that day, divine service 
shall be performed in all the churches of 
the empire, and that sermons shall be delive 
ered on the life and works of Bts. Cyril and 
Methody. The Polish Catholics make use 
of the names of Sts. Cyril and Methody for 
their own ends. In Poland there are now 
circulating pictures of those saints, repre- 
senting them in the Roman Catholic vest- 
ments. On the other side there is a prayer, 
in which there is this invocation: ‘‘O Gud! 
for the sake of the Slavonian apostles, Cyril 





and Methody, save Poland, now suffering 
under the yoke of the enemies of religion 
and liberty.” Next year, too, there will be 
the hundredth anniversary of the Edinove- 
rie (the Same Belief); that is, of the admit- 
tance of a large body of the Raskolniks 
(Old Believers) to the bosom of the Ortho- 
dox Church, on the condition that the Edi- 
novertzi may hold the ancient Church rites, 
as these were laid down in old Slavonian 
books before they were corrected by Patri- 


arch Nicon. 
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Tue presbyteries and synods of the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church are considering and 
passing upon the questions raised by the action 
of the Board of Directors of the Theological 
Seminary at Columbia, 8. C., concerning Pro- 
fessor Woodrow and his opinion as to Evolution. 
The Presbytery of Atlanta has, by a vote of 32 
to 1 adopted a protest against the action of the 
Board. The Synod of Kentucky expresses its 
conviction that Evolution ought not to be taught 
in “any of our institutions of learning. Nor 
should any efforts be made by our Christian in- 
structors to reconcile the teachings of the Word 
of God with such theories, which have not yet 
received, and most probably never will receive, 
the acceptance of the scientific world.” The 
Synod of South Carolina, at its recent meeting 
in Greenville, 8, C., took the matter up on a re- 
port of its Committee on Theological Semin- 
aries. This Committee, consisting of three 
ministers and two elders, were, like the Board 
of Directors, divided in their views, and pre- 
sented a majority and a minority report. The 
majority report, after stating that Evolution is a 
purely scientific and extra-scriptural hypothesis, 
that the Church is set for the defense of the 
Gospel and cannot incorporate in her faith any 
theory or system of human science, and that 
the hypothesis of Evolution falls, necessarily, 
within the province of Professor Woodrow’s 
chair, declares that there is no sufficient reason 
to interfere with the present order of the Sem- 
inary, as determined by the Board of Directors. 
The minority report recommended that the fol- 
lowing, among other resolutions, be passed : 

** Resolved, That the action of the Board of Direct- 
ors, virtually approving the inculcation and defense 
of the unverified hypothesis of Evolution in the 
Theological Seminary at Columbia, is, the majority 
of the Synods of Georgia, Alabama, and South Geor- 
gia and Florida concurring, hereby reversed; and 
that the inculcation and defense of the said hypoth- 
esis, even as a probable one, in the Theological 
Seminary, as being contrary to the interpretation 
of the Scriptures by our Church, and to her prevail- 
ing and recognized view, is, a majority of the Asso- 
ciated Synods concurring, hereby prohibited.” 
After several days’ debate, both reports were 
voted down by 44 ayes to 52 noes in each case. 
Finally the Synod adopted the following resolu- 
tion by a vote of 50 yeas to 45 noes: 

* Resolved, That, in the opinion of the Synod, the 

teachings of Evolution in the Theological Seminary 
at Columbia, except in a purely expository manner, 
with no intention of inculca*ing its truth, is hereby 
disapproved,” 
The Synod of Mississippi discussed a resolution 
offered by Dr. B, M. Palmer against the introduc- 
tion of an unverified hypothesis, In the Synod 
of Alabama two repocts from a committee were 
presented. ‘The first as follows: 

“ That all teachings concerning the theory of evo- 
lution, in the Theological Seminary at Columbia, ex- 
cept in a purely expository manner, showing what it 
is and how it affects revelation, whether in conflict 
with its records or not, and with no design of incul- 
cating it as a truth, are hereby disapproved,” 

The other report strongly disapproves the 
doctrine as taught by Dr. Woodrow. In neither 
of these cases has a vote yet been reached. 


....The General Convention of Universaliats 
held its annual session at Peoria, Lilinois, Oct. 
22d—24th. The attendance was large. Among 
the debates was one on the proposition to change 
the statement in the Winchester Confession that 
the Lord will *‘ restore” all the race to holiness 
and happiness. It was proposed to use simply 
the word save, or some equivalent expression, 
The motion was lost. The next meeting is to be 
held in Brooklyn. 

....On the four church edifices destroyed at 
the disastrous fire in Carthage, N. Y., there was 
very little insurance, and as so many of the 
churchmembers have lost their own dwellings 
and stores, they will have to ask outside friends 
to make good their neglect to insure their 
church property. 

...-The Third Baptist Autumnal Conference 
will be held in Philadelphia, on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday. Pres. Henry G. Wes- 
ton, D.D., of Orozer Theological Seminary, will 
preside. On Thursday evening, Nov. 18th, the 
Conference is to be entertained by the Philadel- 
phia Baptist Social Union. 

....-The Evangelical Association (German 
Methodist) reports 124,554 members, an increase 
of 4,323 the past year. It has 1,699 churches and 
994 itinerant and 621 local preachers. 


...»The State of Georgia has 250,000 Baptists, 
about equally divided in number as to color. 
The Georgia Association has just celebrated its 
centennial, 





Missions. 


Tue Franco-Chinese War has, of course, 
greatly disturbed the French Catholic missions 
in that country, and some missionaries of that 
faith have been killed. The Catholics have 
large interests in the Flowery Kingdom. Exclu- 
sive of Mongolia, Thibet and Manchuria, they 
have twenty-five bishoprics, or apostolic vicari- 
ates, half of these being presided over by French 
bishops. The bishops of Northern and South- 
ern Kiang-si, of Che-kiang and Pet-chili, are 
Lazarist monks, from the Rue de Sévres, while 
emiesaries from the well-known Institute of 
Foreign Missions in the Rue du Bac and Jesuits 
from Montrogue hold episcopal sway over the 
other “Apostolic” provinces of the Celestial 
Empire. At Pekin itself, and bordering on the 
Imperial Palace, is a vast religious establish- 
ment of the Lazarists, over which usually floats 
the flag of France. This splendid building, 
which the Chinese call Petang, was given to the 
Jesuits by the Emperor Kauhy, and from them 
passed into the hands of the Viucentians and 
Lazarists. The superior of the Lazarists who 
are here established is also French Bishop of 
Pekin. In the monastery a college for Euro- 


‘peans and one for Chinese students exists. The 


Frevch churches at Pekin are four in number, 
including the Cathedral and one not yet quite 
finished, which is built after the style of the 
Bonapartist favorite church at Paris, that of 
St. Augustin, on the Boulevard Malesherbes. 
There is a large hospital directed by French Sis- 
ters of Charity, and under the auspices of the 
missionarics a convent of Chinese Josephine 
nuns, who devote themselves t» the education 
of the young, has been established. In the 
northern part of the suburbs of Pekin, the 
Trappists, who were expelled from France by M. 
Jules Ferry, have founded a new Milleraie. 
The monks have already reclaimed and culti- 
vated an immense tract of hitherto waste and 
sterile land, All the Catholic converts were 
required to leave Canton; and those who hate 
Christians took this opportunity to annoy 
Protestants, The native Christians have, in 
many cases, suffered severely. The Presbyterian 
missionaries, on request of the Chinese officials, 
closed their chapels temporarily. The officials 
promised protection to the Protestant chapels. 


....There is a prospect of a great evangelistic 
work among the Chumars, many of whom are 
agriculvurists, in the Bareilly district, in which 
the number of converts have doubled since 1882, 
News of a revival at Bahraich, Northwestern 
Provinces, has also been received. The follow- 
ing account is-given by the Rev. 8. Knowles: 

“In the second day’s morning service, three 
Shunaraini pandits came out and confessed their 
faith in Christ; but only one young man of these 
was then and there baptized, He received the name 
of Prabhu Das, and news of his baptism spread 
through the fair and created a great sensation. Of 
his own accord he took the mala, or rosary, made 
from the seed of the Eleocarpus, from his neck and 
handed it to me, and then ate bread and drank 
water with us. He has since brought in his two 
brothers from their village to be instructed in our 
holy religion. At the Sunday evening service an 
unusual impression was made, and fifteen poor souls 
of al] castes remained to be prayed for and further 
instructed in Gospel truths. From among these we 
expect five will be baptized. On Monday morning 
following, the Rev. J. Elliot, Wesleyan missionary 
of Faizabad, opened our sevvices in tie mela. . . . 
When the invitation came, some ten persons re- 
sponded, but only four reached the seekers’ form ; 
the others were dragged away by their alarmed 
friends, Of the four who thus came forward and 
knelt for ptayer, only two, a Brahman and a bunya, 
were baptized on the spot; but they were heart and 
soul in their eagerness and earnestness to be saved 
and to obtain peace, The other two said they had 
seceived Christ as their Saviour, and that satisfied 
them without baptism. They have come out since, 
however, and now know the Lord is faithful to his 
promises. Of the six deeply-convinced persons who 
were taken away by their anxious friends, two were 
Mussulmans, [ never saw the crowds so swayed and 
moved upon before in any me/a. There was no 
confusion or exciting noise, but the conscious 
presence of a solemn Power that made the heart 
sink with awe and the body tremble with foreboding 
fear. It was as if the shock of an earthquake had 
come among us. ‘The names of forty-five inquirers 
were taken down by the preacher in charge of 
Bahraich.” 


-..-The Norwegian Lutheran Synod has 
undertaken mission work among the Indians of 
Northern Wiscousin, The committee appointed 
to push the matter has called candidate Erik O. 
Moersted to the position of missionary, and he 
has accepted, beginning his work near Witten- 
berg, Wis. It will be remembered that the 
Scandinavian Lutherans were among the first to 
prosecute missionary enterprises among the In- 
dians; and Luther’s Smaller Catechism was the 
first book translated into an Indian dialect. 


...-The Moravians recently lost an energetic 
missionary in the death of Greenland workman 
Brodbeck, who was lost with the vessel taking 
him back to his post of duty. This is the first 
accident of the kind that has happened to the 
extensive mission enterprises of the Moravians 
in the thirty-six years of their existence. 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 16TH. 
SOLOMON’S SIN—I Kinas xi, 4—13. 


Tue close of Solomon’s career is a sad one. 
When he was young he adhered to the ways of 
truth and-right. In his later years he went 
astray, following after error and wrong. In- 
stead of turning, like Saul of Tarsus, from evil to 
good, he turned from good to evil. 

Some have questioned whether Solomon ever 

loved Jehovah in the depth of his soul. Their 
idea is that his worship of Jehovah was merely a 
sentimental and sympathetic service, which, 
when surrounding influences were changed, died 
away. Solomon had a high respect for David, 
his father, and this alone may have turned him 
to the worship of Jehovah as his father’s God. 
And again, he could be impressed by the glorious 
conception of Jehovah as the God of Heaven and 
earth, and so could teel a kindJing of emotion in 
the service of the Lord. There is a sentimental 
religion which is a close counterfeit of true god- 
liness—a sympathy with the poetry and beauty 
of religion which bears a close resemblance to 
true piety. The most shallow brained girl in 
school, the most dissipated young man in college, 
may write essays which, in piety of expression, 
rival the meditations of the saints. Some of our 
most beautiful religious poetry has been written 
by men like Byron and Burns, whose lives were 
anything but religious. Nor can we say that 
these expressions had no basis in true feeling. 
The writers did feel them at the time. They 
were not hypocritical in the sense of feigning 
an emotion which was not real. But the emotion 
was a mere sentiment, not a deep purpose. It 
was esthetic, not an act of the will. And so it 
has been thought by some that Solomon’s wor- 
ship of Jehovah was merely a sentiment, and 
when the days of sentiment were over the under- 
lying worldliness showed itself. 

It may seem strange that, when Solomon had 
uttered 80 many waruings against transgression, 
he himself should go astray, But as a man may 
disregard the truth which is uttered by the 
mouth of another, so he may turn his back on 
the wisdom which his own lips have spoken, 

It has been said that more old men go astray 
than young ones. A young man has a chivalric 
admiration for the truth and right, and enlists 
as a soldier in its support. But often his feeling 
is not deep enough to abide. The disappoint- 
ments of life come, the annoyances of business 
corrode his spirit, and as a strong physical con- 
stitution may at last give way under a multi- 
tude of petty ailments, so it often happens that 
a man’s moral constitution breaks down under 
steady temptations to worldliness and a man’s 
latter days are less to be admired than his 
eariier, This should warn each one to strengthen 
his soul in the days of youth and early manhood 
80 that he shall be able to endure in the battles 
of later life. 

Marriage is designed by God to strengthen a 
man in right ways. But when perverted, it 
becomes a power to lead one astray. A proper 
marriage 18 a great blessing; an unfortunate 
marriage is a tremendous evil. Solomon's mar- 
riages may have been political in their character. 
Whenever he wished the friendship of a neigh- 
boring prince or the support of an influential 
noble he enrolled the tister or daughter of this 
one among his wives. When, therefore, a heathen 
princess owed her position in Solomon’s house- 
hold to the fact that she was of a foreign nation, 
she would be inclined to cherish her native cus- 
toms, and especially her native religion. And the 
same thing which led the King to marry this 

heathen wife, the desire to conciliate a heathen 

neighbor, would lead him to tolerate, or even 

himself to take part in, her heathen devotions. . 

It should be borne in mind that the worship of 
the gods of the surrounding nations was not 
merely a ceremonial error, it involved questions 
of morals. The worship of those idols involved 
acts of lust and cruelty and wickedness of 
varied kinds, Heathenism is not merely philo- 
sophical error.and unreasonableness of ritual ; it 
involves evil action and irregularities of life, 
The moral character of the ancient heathenism 
is something so horrible that few in our day 
have the remotest conception of it. The Scrip- 
tures coutain many allusions to heathen practices 
which the reader of to-day 1s puzzled with, be- 
cause, fortunately, the horrible and disgusting 
actions mentioned are unknown even to the most 
corrupt and degraded circles in our own land. 

Fortunately our people have no clear conception 

of the wickedness of heathenism ; it is beyond 

Christian imagination. But in conniving at the 

erection of heathen altars in Jerusalem, even if 

he did not himself engage in idolatrous excesses, 

Solomon was guilty of deep sin and was rightly 

condemned by the Lord. 

It has been said that the course of natious is 

Valor, Conquest, Luxury, Anarchy. The course 

of many an individual is from morality and in- 

dustry to prosperity and wealth, and then into 
ruin. Solomon’s prosperity was the prelude to 
his fall. The splendor of his reign was the 

Precursor of the disintegration of his Kingdom. 

It was the Son of David, not the Bon of Solomon, 


Hews of the Week, 


DOMESTIC. 


ANOTHER mammoth has been found, and 
this time in New York State. It was discovered 
by a party of workmen while engaged at work 
in a marl-pit on the property known as the late 
Dr. Andrews’s farm, near Monroe, N. Y. Mr. 
Konnight, on whose property the bones were 
found, is the hotel keeper at Monroe ; and it is 
his intention to recover the entire skeleton, if 
possible, and have it set up. The principal 
bones of the parts already secured are as fol- 
lows, with their respective measurements: The 
tusks or horns are 6 feet long and 7¢ inches 
across the base; one shoulder-blade is 2 feet 6 
inches long, and 2 feet 4 inches across the end; 
the ribs are 4 feet 2 inches long and 3 inches 
wide ; two teeth, each 10 inches long and 4% 
inches in circumference. 


--The Congress of the Association for the 
Advancement of Women was heid in Baltimore, 
Md., on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of 
last week. There was a very fair attendance. 
The opening address was made by the President 
of the Association, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, of 
Rhode Island. She gave a concise reviow of the 
object of the Association, which 1s the improve- 
ment of women in both social and domestic re- 
lations, and said this could only be attained by 
the attention to practical methods for the devel- 
opment of their higher intellectual, moral, and 
physical conditions, A number of papers of 
special interest to the Association followed. 


..Political excitement in New York and 
vicinity never raged higher than during last 
week, There were daily mass meetings, recep- 
tions, and immense parades. Rainy weather did 
not dampen the ardor or lessen the throngs, 
The Blaine parade of Wednesday, and the Cleve- 
land parade of Saturday, far surpassed all 
previous demonstrations of a similar character 
held in this city. It is claimed by partisans that 
at least 40,000 persons marched in the respective 
parades, The presence of Mr. Blaine on Wednes- 
day, and of Mr, Cleveland on Saturday added 
immensely to the enthusiasm. We go to press 
before the result of the election is known. 


....On Saturday the members of the Prime 
Meridian Congress, which has been in session 
for the past month, met for the last time and 
adjourned sine die. Their work was substan- 
tially completed two weeks ago, and the last 
meetings have been entirely formal. All of the 
members who are not members of the diplomatic 
corps, have either left for their homes or will 
depart during the week, As a rule they are 
satisfied with the results of their deliberations, 
and have confidence in the ultimate universal 
adoption of the meridian selected by the majo- 
rity. 


. At the second day’s session of the annual 
meeting of the American Academy of Medicine, 
in Baltimore, last week, the following resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted : 

“That the American Academy of Medicine recog- 
nizes in the recent munificent gift of William H. 
Vanderbilt to the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons of New York a most important and valuable 
service to the science of medicine in America; that 
in tais spirit the Academy tenders to Mr. Vander- 
bilt its obligations, with the assurance that in no 
better way could the higher education of our profes- 
sion and the benefit of humanity be promoted.” 


A dispatch from Mansfield, O., reported 
that a passenger train on the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad jumped a frog near Alta, O., 
while going at the rate of forty miles per hour, 
early Saturday morning. The first two cars 
were not damaged; but the third car struck a 
freight engine on a siding, and the following 
cars were demolished. No one was killed, but 
sixteen persons were injured. 


.-The Hon. Hugh McCulloch was appointed 
Secretary of the Treasury last week. He took 
the oath of office and entered on the discharge 
of his duties on Saturday. General Gresham re- 
tired from the Cabinet and reassumed his posi- 
tion on the Bench, receiving his commission as 
Judge of the Seventh Judicial Circuit, located 
in Chicago. 


FOREIGN. 

....General Wolseley’s expedition is moving 
slowly toward the South. He has a total force 
of 8,500 English troops. He will take 5,000 of 
these troops to Dongola, leaving a reserve corps 
of 3,500 at Wady Halfa, The Mudir of Dongola has 
promised to furnish a contingent of 3,000 men, 
to be composed of members of the mercenary 
tribes, which he will have recruited from the 
vicinity of Dongola, and to be armed with Rem- 
ington rifles. The Canadian boatmen are re- 
ported to have taken one hundred and twenty 
boats through the second cataract, Colonel 
Stewart is reported to be alive. Contradictory 
rumors announce the defeat of the Mahdi and 
the capture of Gordon. With regard to the lat- 
ter, a dispatch from Cairo to the Paris Morning 
News says: 


“The Mahdi, in the beginning of September, 





who inherited the promises. 


hearing of the advance of the British forces, made 


at the end of September, was surrounded by 150,000 
rébvels. The supplies failing, the garrison began to 
waver. A deputation of officers complained bitterly 
to General Gordon that they had been deceived by a 
promise of British assistance, and they accused him 
of aiding in the deception. The deputation also de- 
manded that a retreat be made to Dongola, and 
threatened that, if this action were not taken, they 
would join the Mahdi, General Gordon thereupon 
consented to the plan proposed. Meanwhile a panic 
arose, and 8,000 soldiers and civilians deserted in a 
body. Two thousand men remained faithful and 
embarked with General Gordon. The rebels were 
advised of what had occurred, and harassed the re- 
treat to Shendy, where masses of rebels, provided 
with artillery, disabled the flotijla. Only Colonel 
Stewart’s vessel] succeeded in passing Berber, and 
shortly afterward it was wrecked. The remainder 
of the flotilla was obliged to return southward, and 
on reaching Shendy the entire force was captured. 
About the 5th of October General Gordon was sent, 
under a strong escort, to the Mahdi’s camp, where 
he is now a close prisoner.” 

This report has not been confirmed, and is dis- 
credited by the British Foreign Office. 


...-Ata meeting of the Cabinet Council of 
Spain, in Madrid, last week, the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs submitted for consideration the con- 
ditions agreed upon for a special treaty of com- 
merce with America. This treaty, he said, 
would open the Castilian colonies to American 
competition against Spanish imports, but it 
would also admit Cuba and Porto Rico into the 
Zoliverein which America is gradually forming 
with Mexico and the other Spanish-speaking 
countries around the Gulf of Mexico and in Cen- 
tral America, on the basis of reciprocal conces- 
sions and discriminating duties to exclude 
European competition. Canada, the British 
West Indies and the Central American republics 
will receive the same advances from American 
diplomacy shortly. The special Hispano-Ameri- 
can convention stipulates that its advantages 
shall apply only to trade between the United 
States and Cuba and Porto Rico, which is carried, 
on under the American and Spanish flag respec- 
tively. By its terms, America wil! admit sugars, 
molasses and raw tobacco free of all duty, and 
the éuty on other articles imported from the 
West Indies will be reduced. Spain will place 
American flour and cereals imported into her 
colonies upon the same footing as those im- 
ported from Spain, and will make a large reduc- 
tion in the duties on cattle, salt, fresh fish and 
all except a few American manufactured goods. 
The convention, it is said, is likely to meet with 
much opposition in the Cortes, 


..In the House of Cc , on Wednesday 
of last week, the motion granting precedence 
over all other business to the Franchise bill was 
adopted without debate, Lord Randolph 
Churchill made an amendment to the address 
in reply to the Queen’s speech, censuring Mr. 
Chamberlain, President of the Board of Trade, 
“‘ for inciting by his speeches interference with 
the freedom of political discussion and justify- 
ing riot and disorders.” Mr, Chamberlain said 
he did not believe the stories that the Liberals 
had hired roughs to upset the Conservative 
meeting at Birmingham. He could not have 
prevented a countcr demonstration, and would 
not if he could. He deeply regretted the annoy- 
ance suffered by Sir Stafford Northcote, who was 
a generous opponent, and he promised him that 
if he visited Birmingham again he would have a 
respectful hearing. Lord Churchill's vote of 
censure was lost. The Radical members of Par- 
liament are combining to oppose the Govern- 
ment compromise with the Lords, or the Gov- 
ernment solving the difficulty by the creation of 
Liberal Peers. The aim of the Radicals is to 
widen the present breach and maintain the agi- 
tation for the abolition of the House of Lords, 








..In consequence of a statement made in 
the House of Common by Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice, Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
that neutrals must regard the French blockade 
of Formosa as a notification of the existence of 
astateof war between France and China, it is 
expected that the British ports will be closed to 
transports taking French troops to China, 
Hong Kong will be closed for the refitting of 
vessels after naval engagements or as a base of 
supplies and stores, Official advices from Pekin 
have reached the Chinese Embassy, and have 
been communicated to Earl Granville, the 
British Secretary of Foreign Affairs, These ad- 
vices state that the Chinese Government is 
averee toany mediation between that country 
and France. An official dispatch from General 
Briere de l'Isie, dated Hanoi, October 29th, says: 
“The garrison of Tuyenquan repulsed several 
attacks of the Chinese on the 14th and 19th, 
without loss. The enemy withdrew discouraged.” 


.-The election in Germany, last week, for 
members of the Reichstag resulted as follows; 
Conservatives, 69; Oenter, 95; Imperials, 24; 
Nationals, 35; German Liberals, 31; Poles, 16; 
Volkspartel, 2; Alsatians, 14; Guelpho, 5; 8o0- 
cialists, 10, including Liebkyecht. Ninety-seven 
second ballots will be necessary. 


..- Advices from India report that an unusu- 
ally fatal outbreak of cholera has occurred at 
Madras, Great difficulty is experienced in pro- 





a supreme effort to reduce Khartam, which place, 





strickén and refuse to bring in the usual sup- 
plies. 


...The Common Council of the city of: Brus- 
sels passed a resolution last week in favor of the 
repeal of the new education law, on the ground 
that the result of the recent elections condemned 
the policy of the Clerical party. 
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THE PRESIDENT-ELECT. 

We go to press on Tuesday morning of 
this week, and hence cannot state the result 
of the election held on the same day. What 
is certain at this writing is that James G. 
Blaine or Grover Cleveland will be our next 
President. We have not, for moral rea- 
sons, given our support to either of these 
candidates, and have frankly and explicitly 
stated our objections to both; and this, 
under like circumstances, we would do 
again. We claim, and shall always exer- 
cise, the right of judging for ourselves as to 
the merits of candidates for public office, 
and oppose or advocate their election ac- 
cording to that judgment. 

The President-elect is, however, no longer 
a candidate before the people; and the duty 
of endeavoring to enlighten the public as to 
his qualifications, intellectual and moral, for 
the office has ceased with his candidacy. The 
people having heard the argument as to 
candidates, and having exercised the con- 
stitutional right of choosing the supreme 
executive magistrate of this great nation, 
we shall cheerfully pay all due deference to 
that decision, and treat the successful can- 
didate, no matter to which party he he- 
longs, as President of these United States, 
giving him our hearty support in respect to 
all measures of his administration which we 
deem to be wise and proper, and as freely 
criticising any measures that we do not ap- 
prove. Our earnest hope is that he will so 
conduct the Government that his political 
friends will have no just occasion to regret 








his election, and that those who opposed 
him will be compelled to approve and com, 
mend his course. Let him do his duty in 
the fear of God, and in the exercise of that 
wisdom which is profitable to direct, hav- 
ing an eye to the greatest good of the whole 
people; and he may be sure that the great 
body of the American people will sustain 
him, What they want is good government; 
and the President who most successfully 
meets this demand has the best guaranty of 
popular favor. ‘‘ He serves his party best 
who serves his country best.” 

Tne Inperenvent is older than the Re- 
publican Party; and before the party was 
born, it advocated the great principles of 
liberty and equal rights which called it 
into existence. It opposed slavery and de- 
nounced the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850, 
It resisted all the efforts of the slave-oli- 
garchy to extend the system into the terri- 
tories of the United States. It eustained 
the Government during the War of the Re- 
bellion, and gave its hearty support to the 
reconstruction measures of Congress. It 
has always believed, and still believes, in the 
necessity and wisdom of a protective tariff, 
as distinguished from free trade and the 
Democratic doctrine of ‘a tariff for rev- 
enue only.” It has insisted that the public 
credit should be preserved to the letter, 
and, hence, denounced all schemes of re- 
pudiation. Inshort, Tuk INDEPENDENT has 
adopted and advocated those great princi- 
ples as to human rights and public policy 
which have been the glory and strength of 
the Republican Party, which have made it 
the most beneficent party this country has 
ever had, avd which are to-day permanent- 
ly embalmed in the record of its achieve- 
ments. 

If any of our readers have, during the re- 
cent canvass, supposed that Tak INvEPEND- 
ENT was about to change its position, de- 
serting the Republican Party, and passing 
over to the Democracy, they were certainly 
mistaken. No such purpose has been en- 
tertained fora moment. We opposed the 
Republican ticket for President and Vice- 
President because we could not conscien- 
tiously support it. Though we did so re- 
gretfully, we could take no other course 
and yet keep a good conscience. And now 
that the contest is ended, and the people 
have settled the question in debate between 
the two great parties of the country, we 
expect, as hitherto, to continue our support 
of the Republican Party and its principles, 
holding ourselves at liberty, at all times, to 
oppose bad nominations, as well as to criti- 
cise and condemn objectionable measures, 
and meaning to do what we can to lift the 
politics of this country to a higher plane of 
moral excellence. Our allegiance to the 
party must always rest on what it is, and 
not on its name, or even on its past record. 
We do not claim perfection for this party; 
yet we do believe it to be the best organized 
expression of the better sentiments of the 
people that can be found in this land, and, 
in this respect, far superior to the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

ts ee ee 


THE DIVINE WAITING UPON THE 
HUMAN. 


Tue popular habit of thought and the 
common theory of Christian work proceed 
upon an hypothesis the reverse of that an- 
nounced at the head of this article. The 
reaction from the doctrine of ‘‘ free will’ 
has been so great among acertain class of 
Christian thinkers and workers, that hu- 
man effort is well nigh paralyzed and hu- 
man expectation of blessing from God in 
response to our seeking and working is of 
the most meager kind. Is not God “ sover- 
eign”? Does he not do ‘all things after 
the council of his own will”? Has he not 
chosen us and predestinated us ‘“ accord- 
ing to the good pleasure of his will,” 
‘which he purposed in himself” ? Does he 
not hide the truth from one and reveal it to 
another as it ‘‘ seemeth good in his sight”? 
Thus, have many accustomed themselves 
to say and think and quote the Scriptures 
which we have condensed in these proposi- 
tional questions in support of their theory. 
And what is that theory? Why, that God 
is a sovereign, and so does as he pleases in 
the administration of his grace without 
reference to the will or wish of man; that 
no choice or action of ours will or can 
change the course of his grace toward 








those who do not fall within the lines of 
his predestination. And so there is nothmg 
for us to do but blindly and without assur- 
ance to make our request and do what we 
may to lay hold on his grace and salvation 
for ourselves and for others, and await his 
good pleasure. If we have asked accord- 
ing to his will and sought after the coun- 
sels of his grace, we will receive; but it all 
depends on his sovereign will whether the 
work of our hands prosper, and the peti- 
tion of our hearts be granted. Now, this 
method of approach to God paralyzes both 
faith and effort and destroys all responsi- 
bility in man. 

But what is the truth? We make answer 
according to our reading of the Word. 
God is sovereign, and that sovereignty was 
manifested in the purpose of grace which 
he purposed in Christ Jesus, according to 
the glorious good pleasure of his will, in 
ordaining and executing redemption for 
fallen, guilty and helplesssinners. In thus 
purposing and sending grace to man there 
was none to hinder him and none to call in 
question the good pleasure of his will. 
God’s sovereignty in the exercise of grace 
is not that he has arbitrarily appointed 
grace for some and withheld it from others; 
but that, in having mercy on all, and 
giving his only begotten Son to the 
whole world, ‘‘ that whosoever believeth 
on him should not perish but have ever- 
lasting life,” there was none to _hin- 
der, and none to accuse him. This great 
and precious truth is brought out in that 
grand declaration: ‘‘ Look unto me, and be 
ye saved, all the ends of the earth; for I am 
God, and beside me there is none else.” If 
God, who calls men away from all false 
hopes, which their needs and religious 
natures have set up for them, to himself, 
who is ‘‘a just God and Saviour,” bids all 
the ends of the earth. to look unto him and 
be saved, who shall say ‘‘Nay” to him 
who is as sovereign in his purpose of re- 
demption as he was in his purpose of crea- 
tion? This is what sovereignty means, and 
it should give courage to all sinful men to 
come to him who is gracious and has pro- 
claimed himself so to all the world by the 
gift of Jesus Christ. It is his will ‘‘ that all 
men be saved and come to the knowledge 
of the truth.” Therefore we are bidden to 
‘*pray for all men,” even as he has given 
Jesus Christ a ‘‘ ransom for all.” 

The truth is God is waiting on us to ac- 
cept his grace. He who gives a gift waits 
on him to whom it is given till he receives 
it. God loved us and gave his Son. Now 
he waits on us to receive him, and, to as 
many as receive him, to them gives he 
power to become the sons of God. God is 
in Christ reconciling the world to himself, 
and is waiting while he beseeches men to 
accept the reconciliation. The whole rev- 
elation of his grace in the Gospel shows 
that God is waiting on man. He is with- 
holding his hand from judgment just be- 
cause he is ‘‘ not willing that any should 
perish,” waiting for them to repent and 
change their minds about him, and accept 
the grace which he has proclaimed to them 
and offered them freely in Christ Jesus. 
He who said ‘‘ knock” and “ask” is waiting 
for our knock and our petition to open and 
give unto us. 

It is even so in relation to Christian en- 
deavor. God is waiting to bless the labor 
of our hands. Is nut the living seed wait- 
ing on the hand of the husbandman to 
plant it? Is not the predestined law of life 
locked up init, imprisoned until man shall 
set it free by putting it into the ground? So 
is God waiting on us to set his Word free 
by sowing it in the hearts of men? When 
Jesus said ‘‘Lo! I am with you,” did he 
not in fact proclaim that he was henceforth 
waiting for us to ‘‘Go, preach”? When 
God proclaims, ‘“‘Bring ye all the tithes 
into the storehouse, and see if I will not 
pour you out a blessing,” does he not, in 
effect, declare that he is waiting on us? 
‘‘ Therefore, will the Lord wait, that he may 
be gracious unto you; and therefore will he 
be exalted, that he may have mercy upon 
you; for the Lord is a God of judgment; 
blessed are all they that wait for him.” 
That is, God has great things for us, and is 
earnestly waiting an opportunity to give 
them to us. But he will be inquired of 
concerning the things he has for us. His 
opportunity to give is when we wait upon 
him; that is, seek bim with our whole 





hearts. How long shall we keep the Lord 
waiting on our unbelief and idleness ? What 
shall the harvest be? 


THE CONQUERING KINGDOM. 


To the pessimistic Christian the age has 
little of present good or of future promise 
init. He pictures the world as sinking in 
sin, the Church as dim in its faith, worldly 
in its spirit, skeptical in its tendencies. His 
only hope is in a great reformation, which 
shall give new life to the Church, and 
which shall grapple, Samson-like, with un- 
faith and wickedness. He is looking 
with blind eyes. He will not, cannot 
see the power and glory and kingdom of 
Christ, because he is sensible only of the 
presence of the Prince of Darkness and of 
his works. Unbelief and wickedness will 
be in the world until the system of proba- 
tion shall have been fulfilled, and the new 
heavens and the new earth appear; but they 
are not in the world as conquering forces. 
This is not merely a matter of faith, whose 
foundation is in Holy Writ; but it is a mat- 
ter of observation. Unbelief and wicked- 
ness do not always exist in the same forms; 
but they have ever been present to mankind. 
If they are more prevalent to-day than in 
any previous age because of the increase of 
the world’s population, much more so 
are reverent faith and godliness. The 
Church has never had such power over men 
as it has to-day; it never was such a force 
in civilization. The Gospel was never be- 
fore preached from so many pulpits, and in 
sO many countries. No one will deny this. 
Why, then, do we hear the wail of despair? 

Many good people are pessimists, some by 
temperament, some by despondency, and 
some from lack of knowledge. In all there 
is weakness of faith in God, and blindness 
to his purposes. They say that the race is 
growing worse. How long since, pray, 
was the race good? They point to the 
past as better than the present. They con- 
tend that twenty-five or fifty years ago— 
they never go back of this century for the 
better age—Christians were mightier in 
faith, more devoted and spiritual in life. 
How do they prove this? Why, by gather- 
ing up statistics of the vice and crimes of 
the present, by vague recollections of what 
the piety of the fathers was! Nothing 
could be more unfair or delusive. Since 
the time of Solomon men have been echo- 
ing the cry that the days of the fathers were 
better than these; but it is always the pre- 
ceding generation they point to. Nobody 
affirms that the Christianity of last century 
was better than the Christianity of this cen- 
tury. But, if there has been a decline in 
the last thirty or fifty years, where is the evi 
dence? If churchmembers are more worldly 
now than they were then the Churches will 
be found less active, there will be fewer 
pulpits comparatively, there will be less of 
evangelism, less of home and foreign mis- 
sion work, less of contributions. Every- 
body knows that the opposite of thisis true. 
Statistics tell it, observation confirms it. 
The universal law is yearly net increase in 
all these particulars. How, then, can there 
be a real decline in vital Christianity with 
these things as undeniable indices of ite 
growing vigor? 

But what about the vice and crime of 
the age? The long lists of murders, sui. 
cides, robberies and offenses without num. 
ber, the prevalence of personal and social 
vices—do not these prove the ascendancy 
of evil? Wesay, No. There is a larger 
consumption of alcoholic beverages in this 
country now than fifty years ago. But 
would any one argue from this fact that 
temperance is declining? Have not the in 
terests of that cause advanced immeasur} 
ably? Has not there been a great reform 
in the habits of the people? Are there not 
thousands of total abstainers now where 
there were scores then? The evil has grown 
with the increase of the population, but 
the organized opposition to it has grown 
much more rapidly, and has made it what 
it was not then, disreputable in public opin- 
ion. One of the features of our age is the 
reflection of the current events in the news- 
papers. All crimes are brought to the light 
by the press with its wonderful facilities 
for gathering news, and the reader sees 
every morning the wickedness, not only of 
his own community, but of the country 
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misdoings have a hundredfold more pub- 
licity than those of our fathers. ° 

The world still lies in wickedness. Its 
evil works are appalling in magnitude; but 
there is another side. Works of char- 
ity, of humanity, of righteousness are 
mightier than in any previous age. The 
blessings of education come to thousands 
where they reached hundreds in the past. 
Schools are crowding the land; churches 
are rising daily; missionaries labor every- 
where; Bibles and Christian literature can 
scarcely supply the enormous yet ever in- 
creasing demand; the religious nurture of 
the young never engaged one tithe of the at- 
tention it engages now; there were never so 
many theological seminaries and so many 
men entering the ministry; the money de- 
voted to moral and religious improvement 
pours out in ever increasing streams. 

Say ye not, in the face of such facts, that 
the former days were better than these. Do 
not discourage the hosts fighting against 
sin while they are steadily gaining ground. 


——E———————— 


THE CENTENARY OF A THEO- 
LOGICAL SEMINARY. 





Ir is at first blush surprising that the first 
centennial anniversary of a_ theological 
seminary should occur in one of the small- 
er religious bodiés of the country—viz., 
the Reformed Dutch Church, which is only 
one-tenth of the size of the Presbyterian 
Church, North. Yet, on examination, the 
strangeness disappears. The early history 
ot this body was different from that of all 
others. The latter (Presbyterians of all 
names, Baptists, Methodists); as soon as 
they took root in the soil developed eccle- 
siastical institutions and authorities of 
theirown. Not so the Dutch. Their im- 
migrants, with their children, were for gen- 
erations simply members of the National 
Church of Holland, living in foreign parts. 
Their laws, their ministers, their govern- 
ment, their discipline, all came from the 
mother country. Naturally, there came a 
time when this yoke was too heavy to be 
borne. It was not possible to send all can- 
didates for the ministry across the ocean to 
be educated, nor could church censures be 
allowed to await final action during the 
series of years requisite to get the decision 
of synods in Holland. At the end of the 
first quarter of the last century a stir was 
made in New York and New Jersey, and 
there were attempts to gain a quasi-inde- 
pendence. But although this was done 
gently and carefully, the issue was a fierce 
and extensive quarrel, and shortly after 
the middle of the century nearly all the 
churches were arrayed in two parties, and 
even individual congregations were rent in 
twain. This intestine and destructive feud 
continued for a number of years; but was 
finally arrested in 1771, by the blessing of 
God upon the efforts of the Rev. Dr. Liv- 
ingston, who, under the sanction of the 
ecclesiastical authorities in Holland, de- 
vised a plan of union, which was ultimate- 
ly accepted by all parties, and made the 
Dutch churches one in name and in fact. 

An essential feature of this union, indeed 
a sine qua non, was that one or more pro- 
fessors of theology should be appointed, 
under whose instruction all candidates for 
the ministry should be trained, thus ex- 
pressly excluding all merely private and 
unofficial teaching. There was, beyond 
doubt, an honest purpose and endeavor to 
give immediate effect to this provision. 
But two difficulties hindered. One was the 
lack of funds, the other the civil convul- 
sions of the period. The battle of Lexing- 
ton was fought in 1775, and for the next 
eight years the proverb prevailed, Jnter 
arma leges silent. But on the return of 
peace, the subject was again taken up, and 
in October, 1784, the Synod established its 
system by choosing Dr. Jno. H. Livingston, 
Professor of Theology, and Dr. Hermanus 
Meyer, Lector in the Sacred Languages. 
The former was publicly inaugurated in 
1785, when he pronounced a finished ad- 
dress in Latin. For five and twenty years, 
Dr. Livingston discharged, with some in- 
terruptions, the duties of his office, either 
ou Long Island or in the city of New York; 
but in 1810 he removed to New Brunswick, 
where, ever since, the Seminary has had its 
permanent home. Other professorships 
were created from time to time, until now 
there is a staff of five, two for exegetical 


theology, and one each for historical, doc- 
trinal and practical theology. 

The celebration of the Centennial Anni- 
versary in New Brunswick, on the 28th 
and 29th of October, was very spirited and 
successful. The attendance of visitors was 
large and varied and representative. The 
exercises occupied five distinct services on 
the two days mentioned. The salient fea- 
ture of the first session was an address by 
the Rev. 8. M. Woodbridge, Dean of the 
Seminary, on “‘ Historical Theology.” 
This was delivered in the First Reformed 
Church, which was handsomely decorated 
for the occasion, with historical banners on 
either side of the pulpit, and portraits of 
the deceased professors to the number of 
twenty suspended in front of the galleries. 
After a spirited address of welcome by the 
pastor, Dr. Easton, andan appropriate re- 
sponse by Dr. Cole, Dean Woodbridge 
spoke with very great energy and earnest- 
ness on the importance of doctrine as given 
in the inspired word and as inwrought in 
the experience of the Church in all ages. 
He held the audience in the closest atten- 
tion, and at times produced a very deep 
impression. At the evening session of the 
same day, Professor Demarest read a His- 
tory of the Seminary, skillfully narrating 
the causes which led to its establishment, 
and tracing its gradual development, the 
increase in the number of its professors, 
and the enlargement of its means in the 
way of buildings and endowments. He 
paid « deserved tribute to its two chief 
pecuniary benefactors, the late James Suy- 
dam and Gardner A. Sage, both of this 
city. 

On Wednesday morning, the Rev. Dr. 
Vermilye, senior pastor of the Collegiate 
Church of this city, presided. He intro- 
duced first the Rev. W. H. Campbell, 
who spoke of the mutual relations of Rut- 
gers College and the Seminary. Both in- 
stitutions were once closely united, and oc- 
cupied the same building, the theological 
faculty all having a share in the instruction 
given in the College. This often led to 
some friction between the Trustees, who 
controlled the one, and the General Synod, 
who controlled the other. But, twenty 
years ago, the two were separated, and 
since that time perfect harmony has pre- 
vailed. Dr. Campbell, having been a pro- 
fessor in the Seminary, and afterward 
President of the College, was admirably 
fitted for the task assigned him, and per- 
formed it to the satisfaction of every hearer. 
fle was followed by Dr. W. J. R. Taylor, 
of Newark, who discussed the influence of 
the Seminary on the Denominational Life 
of the Church. His address was remark- 
able for fullness of information, width of 
view, and intelligent zeal. Delivered with 
animation, it held the audience captive to 
the close. Dr. Taylor was followed by Dr. 
C. E. Crispell, who gave a clear and suc- 
cinct narrative of the successive steps, 
which, beginning almost forty years ago, 
at last led to the founding of a theological 
seminary in Hol'and, Mich. The workings 
of God’s providence and grace were re- 
counted in a very simple but effective way. 
At the conclusion of the addresses, a recess 
was taken to enable the invited guests to 
walk up to the Seminary grounds and in- 
spect the hall, the library, the gymnasium, 
and the professional residences. This was 
followed by a generous collation, at which 
several hundreds were entertained. 

In the afternoon was held what proved to 
be the most striking session of the two days. 
It opened with the reading of some letters 
received from the University of Utrecht, 
from which the Seminary’s first professor 
received his doctorate of divinity, from 
the Free Reformed University of Amster- 
dam, from the professors of the Christian 
Reformed Church of the Netherlands, and 
from several of the theological seminaries 
of our own country—viz., Bangor, Ando- 
ver, the divinity schools of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church at Cambridge and Phila- 
delphia, and also the General Protestant 
Episcopal Seminary at New York, Alle- 
ghany, Lane, Columbia and Prince Edward. 
Other sister institutions were represented 
by delegates, each of whom, when called 
upon, rose und presented the congratula- 
tions of the body from which he came. 
Dr. H. W. Green spoke for Princeton, Dr. 
Thompson for Hartford, Dr. Osgood for 





Rochester, Dr. Gerhart for Lancaster 


(German Reformed), Dr. Hopkins for Au- 
burn, Dr. Knox for the German Seminary 
at Bloomfield, Dr. Butts for Drew, Dr. 
Prentiss for Union (N. Y.), and Dr. G. E. 
Day for Yale. These addresses were all 
cordial, pertinent and effective in the high- 
est degree, and the crowded audience 
seemed to feel it to be a great privilege to 
listen to the words of so many men distin- 
guished for learning and piety. When Dr. 
Prentiss, who rose near the end, spoke in 
enthusiastic terms of the enjoyment he ex- 
perienced during the exercises, there was at 
once a hearty response from all who were 
present. Six of the large religious bodies 
of the country then and there, by their rep- 
resentative men, declared their hearty fel- 
lowship in the distinctive features of the 
Gospel and their oneness in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. They had their diversities, but the 
diversities, as one speaker happily said, 
were such as presupposed their substantial 
unity. The impression made by these 
varied speeches was such that no one who 
heard them will ever forget the occasion, 
and its deep, solemn and tender interest. 
The exercises of the afternoon were appro- 
priately closed by remarks from Dr. Gates, 
President of Rutgers College and Dr. Doo- 
little, one of its oldest professors. These 
gentlemen set forth ir fitting terms their 
interest in the Seminary, and the mutual 
helpfulness of the literary institution and 
the theological in promoting the interests 
of sound learning and vital godliness. 

The final session was held on Wednesday 
evening, Dr. A. R. Van Nest presiding. Dr. 
Van Gieson, of Poughkeepsie, who was ex- 
pected to present a report with sug- 
gestions for the fuller endowment of the 
Seminary, having been detained by sick- 
ness, the duty was discharged in a very 
acceptable manner by Dr. M. H. Hutton, of 
New Brunswick. Then followed an address 
by Dr. F. N. Zabriskie, on behalf of the 
Alumni Association, treating of the Minis- 
try of the Past and of the Future. This was 
a very brilliant affair, abounding in fine 
characterization, pithy suggestion and sharp 
hits at the needs of the times. The orator 
was listened to with great interest, and was 
felt by all present to have risen to the full 
demands of the oecasion. A few farewell 
words from the presiding officer closed 
what was a very successful centennial cele- 
bration. 

In reviewing the whole, it may be said 
that perhaps the deepest impression a 
stranger would have received from the pro- 
ceedings is that of the importance attached 
by the Reformed Dutch Church to the pos- 
session of a learned and well-trained minis- 
try. Other things are cherished; but this 
is paramount. The pulpit requires men 
‘‘apt to teach”; and that is a gift which 
does not come by nature. It comes from 
careful, continued and thorough discipline, 
Occasionally there appear men who, with- 
out this, and by sheer force of natural ability, 
are enabled to do what seems a wenderful 
work. The Dutch Church recognizes this 
fact by authorizing its General Synod to 
grant dispensations, allowing such persons 
to find their way into the ministry by a 
short cut, while, apart from these cases, the 
obligation is imperative that every appli- 
cant for license to preach the Gospel must 
have a collegiate education or its equiva- 
lent, and must take a three years’ course in 
the Theological Seminary. The result is 
that its ministry as a whole, while not more 
able or brilliant, is certainly more thorough- 
ly trained than the ministry of its sister 
Churches. Indeed, it is not easy to see how 
it could be otherwise. So that, in every 
way, by ancestral traditions, by its own 
early history, by its present constitution 
and by the workings of its system, the 
Church regards the Seminary as its nucleus 
and center, and feels that its own welfare 
and growth are inseparably bourd up with 
the prosperity of its institutions for securing 
an adequate ministry. There are those 
who think that this view is pushed too far, 
and that it would be well to relax in some 
degree the iron-bound rules that prevail. 
Yet in these days of pretentious sciolism, 
when the tendency is almost universal to 
the superficial, the glaring and the frothy, 
it is matter of thankfulness that there is 
anchorage somewhere, that the oldest theo- 
logical seminary in the country gives its 
voice steadily in favor of thoroughness, and 





by its very existence bears witness to the 





truth that comes down through the ages, 
the priest's lips should keep knowledge. God, 
it is true, has no need of men’s learning ; 
but it is equally true, as has been well said, 
that he has no need of their ignorance. 
Nor will the Church ever forget that the one 
thoroughly educated apostle did more than 
all the rest of the college put together. 
° 7 
Editorial Hotes. 

One of our Roman Oatholic exchanges, The 
Catholic Standard, seems disposed to take issue 
with us on our statement that the marvelous 
growth of Catholicism in this country is only 
marvelous because the result of a marvelous 
migration, It says: 

‘ We admit the fact of the ‘marvelous migration,’ 
but contend that it alone does not account for the 
*marvelous expansion’ of the Church. How comes 
it that Catholic immigrants, transplanted into a 
strange country, scattered all over its vast expanse, 
separated from each other by immense distances, 
mostly poor and ignorant, with no churches or 
schools and scarcely any priests, surrounded by a 
population who were hostile to their religion—how 
comes it that these immigrants did not lose the faith 
and adopt the religious ideas of those amongst whom 
they lived and to whom they had to look for employ- 
ment? How comes it, too, that these Catholic immi- 
grants, mostly poor and ignorant, not only them- 
selves continued in the faith, but so numerously 
brought their children up in it, notwithstanding all 
the proselytizing influences brought to bear on 
them? Look at New York City, It is only a hand- 
red years since the first Catholic Church was 
erected there. Yet now Catholics outnumber all the 
members of Protestant sects combined in that city.” 
There is not a word in all this that in any way 
impeaches our statement; nor, indeed, in the 
next paragraph : 

“* Moreover, the ‘marvelous expansion of Cathol- 
iciam in the United States,’ consists not only nor 
chiefly in its numerical growth, but also in the in- 
crease of its influence with the public and mn ite hav- 
ing become the leading religion in this country. The 

influence of Catholicity upon the public mind has 
increased ; that of Protestantism has decreased.” 
It may be a matter of wonder that the Church 
has not loet more of its immigrant adherents; 
but there is no question that what it has it has 
saved almost wholly from that source. The 
Boston Pilot thinks the marvel is that “ here 
where the conditions are so favorable, bor mem- 
bership is not at least two-fold the present 
estimate.” It is a credit to the Church that she 
has saved so large a multitude. 








We wish the Church of Rome to have all the 
credit due it, Weinterpose no denial to the as- 
sertion of the Pilot that; Catholicism has 
‘nothing to fear but everything to hope from 
the free spirit which characterizes American 
citizens.” If the Church adapts itself to this 
spirit it will undergo a modification which, to 
our minds, will make it none the less effective. 
If it does not so adapt iteelf it will be left be 
hind. [t was not we, but an intelligent Catholic 
observer, who raised the question respecting the 
influence of the free air of America on Catholic 
fidelity. He said in The Month (Vol, xxxii, pp. 
857—38538), that the independence of the Ameri- 
can character is “ prejudicial to Catholicity.” 
The future of the Church here, then, will large- 
ly depend on its elasticity. And yet The Cath- 
olic Keview maintains that the Church has not 
this adaptability ; at least its emphatic denial 
that the Catholicism of Spain and Mexico 
is different from that of England seems to in- 
volve this view. The Catholic Standard holds 
that Catholicity can “‘ adapt itse!f to any and 
every form of civilization on earth.” It is in 
this, as we have claimed, that Catholicism will 
be tested in the coming century. 





Some strange things can happen when Ca - 
vour’s principle of a free Church in a free 
State is interpreted by the state in a Pickwickian 
sense and the Church is made to subserve politi- 
cal purposes. The German congregation at 
Lausanne, Switzerland, belongs to the National 
Church, and membership in it is dependent only 
on the fact whether the candidate is twenty 
years o'd and has been a member of the loca! 
political communion for at least three months, 
At the recent election the Liberal party secured 
the victory, and the consequence is that a num- 
ber of men were elected as members of the 
church council, who had not seen the inside of a 
Church for many years, and are well known for 
their thoroughly unchurchly character and senti- 
ment, As it is customary in this and the other 
Reformed churches of Switzerland for the mem- 
bers of the church council to assist the pastor in 
the distribution of the elements in the Lord’s 
Supper, the pastor of this congregation, C. Wag- 
ner-Groben, well known for his literary attein- 
ments, has, in view of such a state of affairs 
declined to continue in his office, and has re- 
signed. 


Tux venerable Dr. Déllinger recently de- 
livered a most interesting lecture on Spain, 
and in it drew attention toa fact that throws a 
strange light on the repeated assertion of Roman 








Catholics, especially of the last two Poutiffs, 
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that the Catholic Church alone can insure to a 
Government the obedience and loyalty of its 
subjects, and that revolutions are the natural 
outgrowth of Protestantism. Ddéllinger shows 
that Spain, while it is and always bas been the 
most faithful of papal subjects, has a!waysa been 
and is yet the most revolutionary of ali nations. 
He quotes among others a Christian Spanish 
author of the fifteenth century, who catalogues 
no less than one hundred and seventy-nine revo- 
lutions in Spain in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries alone, and compares this with the fact 
that the old Mohammedan enemies of the 
Spaniarde, the Moors, during that period had 
onty sixty-cne revolutions—a favorable showing 
for the Crescent over the Cross, How is this bis- 
torical phenomenon to be explained in such a 
nation and at a time when nothing was yet 
known of Protestantism? 





An English vicar engaged a curate to supply 
his place for two months, The congregation re- 
fusing to listen to the curate the vicar termi- 
natcd the engagement, The curate brought suit 
to recover pay for the full time, alleging that it 
was no part of his contract that the people 
should listen to him. He was awarded twelve 
pounds for the sermons not delivered. The 
court decided that a sermon was a sermon, even 
though ‘it “ made the people laugh” and was so 
far below their ideas of a homiletical success 
that they refused to listen toit. We areinclined 
to dissent from this ruling. Undoubtedly a ser- 
mon is a sermon ; but a farrago of absurditics is 
not a sermon, even though it be headed with a 
text and delivered from the pulpit. And many 
a string of solemn platitudes, which makes the 
people not laugh but yawn, might be counted 
out in settling « contract for good serviceable 
sermons, 


Ir is often said that this is an aye of skepti- 
cism. Thcre does, indeed, exist a tendency to 
deny the reality of the supernatural, But, on 
the other hand, in the doctrine that disease may 
be healed through faith, a doctrine which has 
been very prominent of late, in the doctrine that 
regenerative power resides in the sacraments, a 
doctrine to which “the Oxford movement” has 
given wide currency in recent decades, and in 
the belief that miracles are wronght at the 
shrines of Lourdes and Knock, we see an ex- 
aggerated supernaturalism, Outside the Chris- 
tian Church, we find Mormonism, a growth of 
the last half century, and Spiritualism, of still 
more recent origin, both of which are super- 
stitiously supernaturalistic. This is an age not 
only of skepticism, but also of credulity. While 
there has been a growing recognition of the ex- 
istence of natural forces, we discein in heter- 
odoxy as well as in orthodoxy the conviction of 
the existence of a supernatural realm, In 
deciding upon the nature of the cures said 
to be wrovght at the shrines of Lourdes and 
Knock, it should be borne in mind that it is 
claimed that equally wonderful healings are 
wrought among the Spiritualists and other 
heterodox sects in this country. The Religio- 
Philosophical Journal speaks of certain remark- 
able cures wrought by a man in York, Pa. Of a 
certain sufferer from sciatica, who was “ instant- 
ly cured,” it says : 

“Marvelous as it may appear, it is nevertheless 
a fact that a man who has been for years a helpless 
cripple, who labored painfully along with half para- 
lyzed and useless limbs, pow walks the street with 
the vigor and buoyancy of youth, without a percep- 
tible halt in hia gait.” 

These cases are to be considered in deciding the 
question whether miraculous cures are wrought 
in Protestant circles in answer to prayer. 








Tue possibility of the salvation of the heathen 
is set forth by a writer in the Walchman, as 
follows: 


** As it Was Uunecessary that the patriarchs, proph- 
ets, or even the disciples of Christ should have a 
full and analytical knowledge of the Atonement in 
order to be saved, s0 a heatheo who worships God 
and works righteousness, is accepted of him through 
Christ, although he may be ignorant of tne precise 
modus operandi of retemption. If a definite knowl- 
edge of the Atonement is requisite to responsibility 
and salvation, then Noah, Abraham, Job, and even 
the disciples of Christ perished in theirsins, By the 
light of nature the heathen knows there is a God, by 
the light of his conscience he knows he is a sinner, and 
by the evapgel of mercy in the ‘fruitfal seasons’ 
and ali good things which God puts into his heart, 
he knows that God is compassionate and will, there- 
fore, in some way, forgive those who call upon 
him.’ 


It is one of the most comforting assurances of 
the Saviour that many shall come from the east, 
and from the west and sit down in the kingdom 
of God. It js a glorious thought that not only 
in the bright moonlight of Judaism and the full 
sunlight of Christianity, but also in the starlight 
of heatbenism, men find their way to eternal life 
through Christ. 





Tux question of social purity is receiving a 
great deal of attention just nowin England. The 
Church Congress discuses4 it, and the press 
teoms with articles about it. The Guardian 
calls the evil the * most pertinacious and uni- 
versal form of vice,” and calls on the Church of 


England for action, It has talked enough about 
it; now let it do something. There is, it seems, 
a Chureh of England Parity Association ; but it 
has as yet done little or nothing. The Bishop 
of Peterborough wisely advises it to take up at 
once the question of corrupt literatare, the trade 
in which is very extensive. Weare in advance 
of England at this point. The society, of which 
Mr. Comstock is agent, has done much to sup- 
press this infamous trade; but there must still 
be many poisonous channels which that vigilant 
ofticer has not discovered. Some of the mos; 
dangerous influences, however, cannot be reached 
by law. ‘There are pictorial papers displayed on 
every news stand, and circulated in enormous 
quantities, which are vile in tone and suggestion, 
but which do not directly violate the law and 
cannot be legally suppressed. How these and 
a thousand other corrupting influences can be 
counteracted is a question of the greatest mo- 
ment, The taste which is formed after the model 
of the police gazettes cannot abide whole- 
some literature. It seeks the impure, the vicious, 
the criminal, The only remedy would seem to be 
to forestall the bad by good literature. 

Tue Supreme Court of Ohio, the majority of 
whose present judges are composed of Demo- 
crate, has just declared the “ Scott liquor” law 
of that state to be unconstitutional, and that, 
too, notwithstanding the same court, a short time 
ago, held the law to be constitutional. There 
can hardly be a doubt that this decision was 
made with a view to influence the Presidential 
election then immediately pending ; and, upon 
this supposition, there can be as little doubt that 
the motive was a corrupt one, wholly unworthy 
of any court of justice. Things have come toa 
very strange pass when, in order to influence the 
result of an election, the Supreme Court of a 
state will review and reverse ita own decision on 
a grave constitutional question. We do not 
wonder that the action of the Supreme Court of 
Ohio has produced a profound sensation in that 
state. The “Scott liquor” law imposes a tax 
upon the sale of intoxicating liquors, with a view 
to limit and restrain the liquor traffic, and there- 
by lessen the evils resulting from the business. 
This tax yielded an annual revenue to the state 
amounting to about two millions of dollars ; ang 
if the law be unconstitutional, as is now declared 
by the Supreme Court, then all the taxes paid 
under it must be paid back, since they were 
illegally assessed, and no further taxes can be 
collected under the law. This, if we understand 
the situation, gives to the people of Ohio the 
blessings of free rum, including Sundays. It 
adds to the reasons for calling the Democratic 
Party the rum party, and also to the reasons 
why all the friends of temperance should take 
such # course as will keep this party out of 
power. 





Tue Commissioner for Indian Affairs, in his 
annual report, prepared to be submitted to Con- 
gress at the next session, speaks favorably of the 
progress made by the Jndians. More of them 
are now living in houses than there were one 
year ago; the number of those who are cultivat- 
1og land and living thereby has very considerably 
increased within the past year; the same is true 
of those who are engaged in mechanical shops ; 
and the attendance of Indian children at schools 
is much larger than it was one year ago. These 
are certainly very encouraging facts, and give 
good promise of still better facts of che same 
kind in the fature. The Commissioner thinks 
that the usual appropriation of Corgicss 
to feed and clothe the Indians is not adequate to 
their wants, and hence that it should be consid- 
erably increased, It amounts to only seven 
dollars per annum per capila, which is a fraction 
less than two cents aday for each Indian. ‘Lhe 
Courts of Indian Offenses, established by Con- 
gress at the several Indian agencies, have been 
productive of good in promoting order among 
the Indians; and yet the appropriations to pay 
the expenses of these courts are entirely inade- 
quate. The Commissioner calis attention to the 
necessity of more stringent legislation in respect 
to the sale of arms and ammunition to the 
Indians, and especially the sale of intoxicating 
liquors to them, and recommends Congress to 
amend the laws on this subject, so as to merease 
the severity of the penalty for any violation 
thereof. The whole report shows a most com- 
mendable zeal, on the part of the Commissioner, 
so to administer the Indian service as to make it 
secure the ends intended by Congress, 





Tue Utah Commiesion, in their last report on 
the state of things in the Territory of Utab, make 
honorable mention of the missionary efforts in 
that territory by Presbyterians, Methodists, Con- 
gregationalists, Episcopalians, Baptists, and the 
Catholics, These efforts do not date back for 
their commen*ement further than the last fifteen 
years; and now some one or more of these de- 
nominations have churches and schools in nearly 
all the principal cities and towns in the territory, 
which are chiefly supported by the benevolence 
of the people and the Churches of the states. 
The denominational schools, thus established 
and sustained, now number seventy-nine, with 
an average daily attendance of nearly six thousand 





pupils, many of whom are the children of Mor- 





mon parents. These schools are distributed as 
follows: Episcopal, five; Methodist, ten ; Con- 
gregational, twenty-six; Presbyterian, thirty- 
five ; Baptist, two; and Catholic, one. In re- 
gard to this work, the Commission say: ‘ The 
noble and self-sacriticing men and women of 
these various religious denominations, who, as 
ministers and teachers, have consecrated them- 
selves to this good work, are deserving of the 
thanks and gratitude of every Christian and phi- 
lanthropist ; end it may be that their labors, 
under divine Providence, may accomplish more 
than the wisdom of law-givers.” If the Churches 
of this land succeed in establishing Christianity 
in Utah as a dominant moral power, they will 
thereby roocs out Mormon polygamy. Whatever 
differences of opinion there may be as to what 
Congress ought to do, there can be no question 
as to the wisdom of Christian missions in Utah. 





A CORRESPONDENT has been somewhat incensed 
at the return of a rejected article with the fol- 
lowing printed form: 

We are sorry to be compelled to decline, with 
thanks, the accompanying article. We are over- 
whelmed with communications, and the exceptional 
number of excellent articles which come to this 
journal compels us to decline very many which are 
quite as worthy of publication as those which we 
accept. EpITOR OF 'THE INDEPENDENT. ” 
He writes : 

If the above statement is true, why not state in 

your paper on what principle selections are made ? 
Is it by lottery, or how? If you don’t want volun- 
teer contributions, why not state that, and you 
would not be troubled much? And why talk of 
* declining with thanks” articles that you do not 
even read? One would think that a religious paper 
at least would be honest, and even a worldly paper 
would find it prudent and wise to treat its friends with 
courtesy and candor rather than with dissembling 
flattery and excuses that conceal real reasons, One 
good, sensible, candid reason given, applicable to 
the case in hand, is worth more to retain a corre- 
spondent’s good feeling and friendship than a dozen 
pages of stereotyped excuses that cover up the real 
facts and insult him by supposing that he will not 
see through their falsity. 
In answer to the correspondent’s first question, 
we would say that, in general, our selection is 
made on the principle of **the survival of the 
fittest,” though often, after having accepted an 
article on a certain subject, another comes on 
the same subject, which, though equal in merit 
to the first, has to be rejected. Weare glad to 
receive volunteer contributions, but we do not 
especially solicit them, We examine every article 
that comes to us—and their name is legion—and 
when declining one we do so with regrets, and 
with thanks to the author for his trouble in 
sending it. The correspondent shows ignorance 
of editorial work and an utter lack of apprecia- 
tion of the labor it would involve in asking that 
a special criticism should be given with each 
article declined. It is natural that the corre- 
spondent should feel disappointed over the re- 
jection of what we take to be his first effort; 
but until he knows something more of the trials 
and tribulations that beset the editor's life, he 
will do well to reserve his scathing criticism. 


A move in the right direction has been 
made in Egypt by the agreement to reduce the 
army, the civil service, the police, and the ex- 
penses of the Khédive’s household, in addition 
to the suspension of the sinking fund. The 
financial question has all along been the béfe- 
noire of the Khédive’s Government, and so it 
will remain until the expenses of the Govern- 
ment are made less than the revenues, While 
considering the question of reducing taxation, 
it is a pity that the injustice to the fellaheen of 
allowing the property of foreigners to go tax- 
free could not be demonstrated to Lord North- 
brook and to England. So long as foreigners, 
holding property in Egypt, do not cuntribute 
their equitable share to the support of the Gov- 
ernment we cannot wonder at the murmurs of 
the Egyptian people. Lord Northbrook has re- 
turned to England, and soon his report on 
Egyptian finances will be submitted. It ia said 
that he favors England’s undertaking to pay 
the Alexandria indemnity, receiving the sinking 
fund as security. But this is only one of the 
embarrassments of the Khédive’s Government. 
They have always found it comparatively easy to 
raise loans, if only the interest were high 
enough. The difficult, the almost impossible, 
thing has been to pay this interest. If England 
should assume this responsibility, she could find 
no security sufficiently ample, unless she took 
the entire country, Khédive and all. But she 
shrinks from the final step of annexation. It 
must come, however, if the present embarrags- 
ments continue to increase. England’s respon- 
sibility in Egypt must soon equal her authority 
there. 





Tue Supreme Court of the United States last 
week commenced its sessions at Washington, 
with more than a thousand cases on its docket. 
These cases ordinarily come before the court in 
the order in which they are entered upon the 
docket; and, for a rule, no case can get be- 
fore the court for a hearing until after the 
lapse of some three years after the time of its 
entrance, This long delay, which, in many 
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cases, amounts to a great practical inj . 
is due to the fact that the judicial business 
which comes before this court is more than 
it can promptly perform. The business in 
its volume has outgrown the working capacity 
of the court, and, with the increase of popula- 
tion, is every year becoming greater and greater. 
The attention of Congress has been called to this 
subject for several years past, andas yet no leg- 
islation has been adopted to remedy the evil. 
The best measure that has ever been proposed is 
that embodied in the bilt which was prepared 
by ex-Senator Davis, and was passed by the Sen- 
ate, but which failed of being adopted by the 
House of Representives. This bill created nine 
intermediate Courts of Appeal between the Cir- 
cuit Courts and the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and provided that many of the 
cases that now go to the Supreme Court should 
be finally disposed of by these Courts of Appeal. 
The plan was approved by all the judges of the 
Supreme Court; and this certainly is a very 
strong presumption in favor of its wisdom. 





Tue trampling to death of sixteen people on 
the stairway in a Glasgow theater is but another 
proof of the fact that wherever there is a stair- 
case there is danger. It would have been 
deemed incredible that life could be imperiled 
on the little flight of a few easy steps on the 
Brooklyn Bridge, and yet a dozen people were 
killed there. The staircase in Sunderland, Eng- 
land, where, a year and a half ago, eighty children 
were suffocated, was no more dangerous than 
the average stairway. But where a crowd is de- 
scending a flight of steps, if one person falls it is 
impossible for those next behind to brace them- 
selves and stop ; and so they are pushed over the 
prostrate one, and immediately there is a heap of 
fallen bodies. Those directly behind cannot 
halt; for they are pushed forward by those be- 
hind them, The evil is done by the ones in the 
extreme rear, who are unaware that there is any 
serious trouble, and instead of stopping they push 
forward, perbaps out of mere curiosity to find 
out what the matter is. Every time a crowd goes 
down a stairway there is a certain degree of dan- 
ger. Itis not possible to dispense with stair- 
cases entirely ; but where a flight of steps must 
be used it may be built with successive landing 
places so as to lessen the necessary dangers ; and 
again, knowledge on the part of the people that 
such dangers exist, may make them more careful 
to avoid pushing and te guard against panic, 


Tue Cornhill Magazine gives the following 
interesting statistics in regard to the increase in 
the average duratioz of human life: 

“The stage to which we haye at present attained 
may be stated thus : Compared with the period 1838— 
1854 (the earliest for which there are trustworthy 
records) the average of a man’s life is now 41.9 
years instead of 39.9, and of a woman’s 45.3 instead 
of 41.9 years, an addition of eight percent, to the 
female tife and five per cent. tothe male. Of each 
thousand males born at the present day, forty-four 
more will attain the age of thirty-five than used to 
be the case prévious to 1871. For the whole of life 
the estimate now is that of one thousand persons 
(one-half males and one-half females) 35 survive at 
the age of forty-five, 26 at fifty-five, 9 at sixty-five, 3 
at seventy-five, and 1 at eighty-five. To put the 
case in another way, every thousand persons born 
since 1870, will live about ¥,700 years longer than 
before. In other words, the life of a thousand per- 
sons is now equalin duration to that of 1,070 per- 
sons previously ; and 1,000 births will now keep up 
the growth of our population as well as 1,070 births 
used todo. This is equivalent in result to an in- 
crease of our population, and in the best form—viz., 
not by more births, but by fewer deaths, which 
means fewer maladies and better health. What is 
more, nearly 7) per cent. of this increase of life 
takes place (or is lived) in the ‘useful period ”— 
namely, between the ages of twenty and sixty. 
Thus of the 2,760 additional years lived by each 
thousand of our population, 70 per cent., or 1,890 
years, will be a direct addition to the working power 
of our people. 

“Itisto be remembered that there might be a 
great addition to the births in a country with little 
addition to the national working power—nay, with 
an actual! reduction of the national wealth and pros- 
perity—seeing that, regarded as‘ economic agents,’ 
children are simply a source of expense, and so, 
also, are a majority of the elderly who have passed 
the age of three-score. On the other hand, as 
already said, only one-quarter of the longer or addl- 
tional life now enjoyed by our people 1s passed in 
the useless periods of childhood and old age, and 
more than one-third of it is lived at ages when life 
is in its highest vigor, and most productive alike of 
wealth and enjoyment.” 


There is always one period—and there may be 
two—in which human beings, considered simply 
as economic forces, are entirely non-productive, 
and hence, simply a tax upon others by all that 
it costs to support them. Infancy and early 
years form the first of these periods, if there be 
two; and extreme and enfeebled old age forms 
the second, if there be more than one. The 
period intermediate between these is the one of 
productive power ; and whatever, for an average, 
lengthens this period adds to the power of soci- 
ety ; and if it be increasing, as set forth in the 
Cornhill Magazine then the average power of man 
is increasing by the augmentation of his working 
day, saying nothing about the increase arising 
from the improvement in the facilities of action. 


RS: 
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It is a mistake to suppose that civilization tends 
to shorten human life. Just the reverse is the 
fact, 





....Those of the students in Copenhagen 
who confess adherence to social democratic 
views, have adopted a method of their own 
to propagate their doctrines. Under the direc- 
tion of a Students’ Club they offer to give, 
evenings, free of charge, instructions in useful 
branches to all the workingmen and women 
who desire it, and by such a captatio benevolen- 
tiae to add to the ranks of the radicals.* During 
the school term just closed, noless than 142 per- 
sons, and of these nineteen were women, took 
part in giving instruction, and over 2,400 pupils 
attended, which number, however, decreased to 
1,270 at the close of the term. Of these pupils, 
225 were women. It isa little remarkable that 
the majority of those that expressed their will- 
ingness to assist in the teaching were not 
young men, but men in and past middle age. 
The spirit of these instructions can be gleaned 
from a speech recently delivered in one of these 
aehools, in which the orator said: ‘* We social 
Democrats will advance our cause in a Jawful 
manner until this way is closed for us by 
our enemies.” The literary feature of these 
schools is evidently merely a side matter, and 
only the means to the end. 


.-In all the heat and turmoil and dissensions 
of last week, there was one act of which all par- 
ties and divisions could unite in approval—viz., 
the appointment of the Hon. Hugh McCulloch 
to the head of the Treasury Department. For 
this President Arthur is to be congratulated and 
thanked, Mr. McCulloch filled the same position 
ina former Cabinet, being appointed by Mr- 
Lincoln, and, after his death, serving under Mr. 
Johnson through the remainder of the term. 
But the administration of the department was 
a hundred fold more difficult then than now. The 
country was darkened by a financial and political 
cloud, through which only the keenest judgment 
and foresight could penetrate. Mr. McCulloch 
proved himself the man for the position, and 
won then, what he has maintained since, the 
reputation of being one of the greatest financiers 
this country has produced, Such an appoint- 
ment as his at the present time ought to domuch 
toward re-establishing financial confidence 
throughout the country. It will certainly 
strengthen the national esteem for President 
Arthur’s wisdom in the matter of appointments, 


..There is a strength in Mrs, Jackson's 
poem, which we publish this week on our first 
page, that will be more fully appreciated. with a 
knowledge of the conditions under which it was 
written. It is well known that a great over-pro- 
duction of wheat has been reported in the pres- 
ent year throughout the West, and the problem 
of its disposal has been agitating the producers. 
In the midst of this agitation we have the news 
of the famine among the Piegan Indians, who 
are dying, literally of starvation, at the rate of 
one a day, and that, too, on a Government Reser- 
vation under the charge of a United States 
agent. All this because Congress reduced the 
appropriation for the Indian Bureau, and the 
Department was simply without money to buy 
the necessary supplies, It may be a sentimental 
idea to consider it a duty to support and feed 
and clothe any one in idleness, but, with actual 
starvation on one side of us and bins overflow- 
ing with grain on the other, we must exclaim 
with Mrs, Jackson : . 

*“¢Too much wheat!’ Good God, what a word! 
A blasphemy in our borders heard,” 


..We point to Christ as the only Saviour, 
but yet one shrinks from declaring that all those 
who never heard the name of Jesus are lost. 
The true state of the case may be given thus: 
No one can be saved except as he follows Christ, 
a8 DO One can Walk except by the light of the 
sun. But as the sun may show one the path 
before it has become visible above the horizon, 
or when its face is obscured by clouds, so Christ 
may he followed by those to whose vision his 
form has never been revealed, As many as are 
led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of 
God; and men may be following the mind of 
Christ, not only in the clear sunlight of orthodox 
theology, but also in the twilight of Nature or 
beneath the thick clouds of superstition and 
erroneous opinion. God is love, and he who 
believes in love believes in God. Christ is the 
truth and the light, and he who loves and fol- 
lows truth and light and purity and righteous- 
ness, loves and follows Christ, though the story 
of the divine Nazarene has never been unfolded 
to his eyes, 


--We have previously a our regret 
that there should be so much delay in the con- 
tribution of the money necessary to complete the 
pedestal for the Bartholdi Statue, The sum of 
$125,000 is still needed, and a new appeal is 
made. The Sons of the Revolution, a society 
composed of descendants of those who took part 
in the War of Independence, has appointed a 
8pecial committee to co-operate with the com- 
mittee which already has the matter in charge, 
and now a popular subscription is called for. 
Every man, woman and child in the United 
States is urged to contribute one dollar or more. 





President Arthur*has headed the list with his 
dollar subscription, and it is hoped there will be 
@ popular uprising to carry the work forward to 
completion. While the committee seek large sub- 








scriptions from the wealthy, it is desired that 
the many shall contribute, in order that the work 
shall be done, not by a few, but by the people at 
large. 


..-.The attack on Gov. St. John came too 
late, and had in it too much of the element of a 
campaign trick, to do the Prohibition candidate 
harm. He admits—what he never tried to con- 
ceal—the fact of the divorce, but denies emphat- 
ically the charges of neglect. His denial, which 
must carry great weight, we subjoin : 

‘GEN. CLINTON B, Fisk, New York: 

“ Sir.—The divorce, granted more than a quarter 
of a century ago, has never been any secret. All 
the statements charging me with neglect of duty, 
or other wrong in connection therewith, are abso- 
lutely and maliciously false. I addressed three 
thousand people by the invitation of the citizens 
who are familiar with all the facts, the 18th of last 
month, and have delivered several other addresses 
at the same place where the whole matter occurred, 
It is simply a revival of an old campaign lie that 
spent its force in the West years ago. It is charac- 
teristic of the present Republican tactics. 

«JOHN P. ST. JOHN. 


* BATAVIA, N. Y., Oct. 30th.” 


. One of the ablest of our Baptist exchanges, 
Zion's Advocate, suys that, ‘so far as ‘the old 
Calvinistic-Arminian controversy’ is concerned, 
every one knows, or ought to know, that it ended 
long ago. We do not apprehend that, at the 
present time, there is any difference between 
Baptists and Freewill Baptists on the point of 
the freedom of the will.” That was our own 
supposition ; but now and then there is a fact 
tending to prove that there still is, in some lo- 
calities, a difference between Baptists and Free 
Baptists on this point. We copy the following 
from the Journal and Messenger, of Cincin- 
nati, O.: 

“The Rev. H. J. White, a Freewill Baptist minis- 
ter of Bath, Me., has renounced his open commu- 
nionism and freewillism and united with the Bap- 
tists.” 

No doubt the Advocate can explain this case 
occurring in its own state. 


. Notices of the establishment of a Female 
Seminary at Saltillo, Mexico, by the Southern 
Baptists, have circulated extensively through the 
religious press, as also of the governmental 
favor and pecuniary assistance extended to the 
school, This last, if it be true, may be accounted 
for by the following extract from an article in 
the Heraldo Mezxicano (the organ of the 
Southern Baptist Mission), published last July 
in description of the Seminary : 

“The principal feature of this institution is that 
no sort of positive religion is taught in it; but each 
one is at liberty to hold, in entire independence, 
whatever beliefs he wishes, with no other restrict:on 
than that of submission to the principles of universal 
morals which will be duly attended to by scholars 
and teachers alike,” 


..Concerning men who enter the ministry 
without stopping to obtain the desirable scho- 
lastic preparation, the Literary Churchman well 
says: 

“It may possibly happen that aman who knows 

no Greek may prove a useful parish clergyman; but 
there is the very strongest presumption that a man 
who either lacks the mind to study Greek, or is un- 
willing to take the trouble to acquire it, will turn 
out an incompetent or an unworthy priest.” 
There is no better indication of the spirit with 
which a man will work when he is in the minis- 
try than the degree of earnestness which he 
shows in preparing for the ministry. He who 
will not do the work of preparation will not do 
the work of the office. 


..A few weeks ago we called attention to 
the utterances of the Ann Arbor Index on the 
race question. It held that * different races are 
as immiscible as oil aud water and as irreconci- 
lable as cat and dog,” and was particularly 
offensive in its remarks about the Negroes, We 
made comment with indignation. The Jnder 
replies by some personal reflections, and tells us 
that Professor Winchell was author of the 
* editorial.” The paragraph comes to us marked 
with the request ‘‘ please notice.” The sentiment 
is to us not a whit more acceptable as Professor 
Wincheil’s than before. It goes squarely against 
history and against the very ideas on which our 
nation was founded. 


.-An English paper having called for 
opirions as to who are the ten best preachers of 
the present day, received in answer three hun- 
dred and fifty lists, giving names as follows: 
Canon Liddon, 296; ©. H. Spurgeon, 292; 
Joseph Parker, 218; Alexander Maclaren, 212; 
Archdeacon Farrar, 206; Henry Ward Beecher, 
168; Bishop Mages, 150; Canon Knox-Little, 
149; Bishop Boyd Carpenter, 101; R. W. Dale, 
100. The Christian World remarks that, so far 
as its own observation goes, Farrar is more 
popular than Liddon, and both Spurgeon and 
Beecher than either, 


----The African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
which counts upward of 800,000 members, is 
struggling hard to build up a good educational 








institution at Salisbury, N. ©. It has made 
a good beginning in Zion Wesley Institute, of 
which the Rev. J. C. Price, a very capable man- 
ager, is president, Mr. Price, who is a very elo- 
quent speaker, is trying to raise funds for the im- 
provement of the Institute, which has a faculty 
of five and a preparatory department, The cause 
is a good one, 


----One of the judges of the Supreme Court 


of the United States, having been in the service 
for ten years, has reached the age at which he 
can retire and have his salary continued during 
the remainder of his life. 
they live, be added to this list within the next 
four years, 
will make a very great change iu the personnel 
of the court, and impose a most important duty 
upon the President in filling the vacancies thus 
created, 


Three others, will, if 


If all these judges shall retire it 


.-Many in the Episcopal Church, who mag- 


nify the episcopate, speak with very scant rever- 
ence of those who hol the office. 
Dr. Helmuth,” is the designation the Living 


“The ex-Jew, 


Church, of Chicago, gives to the Bishop of Hu- 


ron, and the Church Times, of London, says the 


Bishop of St. Asaph ‘obtained his See by a 
mere fluke, as the Premier was misinformed 
about his antecedents,” The elegance of these 


expressions is, indeed, striking. 


..After one of the longest contests over 


known, the Episcopalian Convention of Balti- 


more has at last agreed upon a candidate for 
bishop, It spent some time in May last in fruit- 
leas balloting, and took nineteen ballots at its 
recent session before a majority was secured for 
any one candidate, Dr. Paret was finally chosen, 
and it is to be hoped that the long contest does 
not betoken continuation of party feeling. 


..The most important journal in Constanti- 
nople last year printed a long series of articles 
against Christian missions in Turkey. An an- 
swer and defense of these were sent in to the ed- 
itor, and he has really published them, although 
accompanied with remarks of his own, It is an 
hitherto unheard of thing for a Mohammedan 
periodical to bring the least word that looked 
like an apology of Christianity. 


..The scenes through which the country 
has passed in connection with the recent Presi- 
dential election ought to emphasize the ity 
of so amending the Consticution of the United 
States that these elections will occur only once 





in every six years, and that the same person 
shull not be twice eligible to the office, We have 


no doubt that such a change would be an im- 
provement, 


. The city of Columbus, in Ohio, last year, 
received about fifty thousand dollars in taxes 
under the ** Scott liquor” law, all of which will 
have to be paid back under the recent decision 
of the Supreme Court of that state, declaring 
the law to be unconstitutional. The same will 
be the effect in all the cities and counties of the 
state. The decision is victory of the rum 
power. 


...-It would be interesting to know whether 
the writer of the following, in the Catholic 
Standard, really believes what he wrote : 

“To-day the Catholic religion is the only barrier 
in the United States against genera) disbelief in 
Christianity, the only witness in favor of Christian- 
ity to whose testimony the intelligent public pays 
respectful attention as consistent and worthy of 
serious considerati n.” 


..-The colonizing fever has actually spread 
into Spain and taken hold of the * Sick Man” 
of Turkey. They want to be represented in the 
Berlin Conference on the Congo region and, 
doubtless, to have a barbaric state parceled out 
to them. The scramble for African possessions 
is something remarkable. 


..The prohibitory legislation of the Iowa 
Legislature, last Winter, appears to stand the 
test well. An importaut decision by the Supreme 
Court has just been given, by which the juris- 
diction of justices’ courts, which bad been re- 
sisted on a technical point, is affirmed, 


..This campaign has certainly not lacked in 
enthusiasm, When staid merchants and pro- 
fessional men parade all night in mud and rain 
they must be profoundly stirred by something. 
Such a display of energy and zeal in the Church 
would effect wonderful results, 
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Tnx Burlington Route (0. B, & Q. RB, B.), whose ad. 
vertisement appears in another column, has more 
through-car lines than any railroad in the world. It 


is the only road selected by the United States Govern. 
ment to carry the fast mail west of Chicago. It carried 
on its line the first international train from the City of 
Mexico to Chicago. For its superior excellence it was 
patronized by the main body of the Knights Tempiar 
and Grand Army of the Republic journeying to San 
Francisco and Denver in 1883. For years the great 
army of tourists, business travel, and home seekers 
in the largest majority have journeyed over its lines, 
It is, in fact, the principal line to reach all points in 
the Great States and Territories west of Chicago. 
THE LELAND HOTEL, CHICAGO, 
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usement. 
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Noel 
Constable C K Ci 


SILK DEPARTMENT. 


We are exhibiting our Fal) and Winter 
selections of High Grade Paris Novel- 
ties in plain, fancy, and Brovaded Bilks. 
Satins, Velvets and Plushes. N. B.—A 
special offering in White Silke, Satins, 
Velours, Piushes and Velvets for Wed- 
ding outfits. 


Broadovay K 19th dt. 


Jboenold 
fa) i ae) 
Constable KAS Co 


Gentlemen's Undershirts and Drawers 
of “Pure Silk” Medium, Heavy and Ex- 
tra Heavy Weights. Scotch Lamb's 
Wool. Spanish Brown Merino, Scarlet 
Cashmere and Balbriggan, Alsu, ‘Lad- 
ies,” “Misses” and *Boys,” in the 
above Standard Goods. 
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Financial, 
HON. HUGH McCULLOCH. 


Tue President bas appointed the Hon. 
Hugh McCulloch to be Secretary of the 
Treasury, and also Secretary Gresham, who 
has held the-office but a few days, to be 
Circuit Judge of the Seventh Circuit of the 
United States, as the successor of Judge 
Drummond, who has just resigned the 
office. The selection of Hugh McCul- 
loch for the Secreturyship of the Treasury, 
like many of the other appointments of the 
President, puts the ‘right man in the right 
place. He was, in 1865, appointed to the 
same position by President Lincoln, and 
held the office for four years, during the 
troubled period of Andrew Johnson. In 
18683 he was, at the suggestion of Secretary 
Chase, appointed as Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. Prior to this period he had prac- 
ticed law at Fort Wayne, in Indiana, had 
been chosen as cashier of a branch of the 
State Bank ot Indiana, and also a director, 
and in 1855 was elected as President of the 
State Bank. When he retired from the 
Secretaryship of the Treasury in 1869, he 
engaged in the banking business in London, 
in the house of Jay Cooke & Co. Upon the 
suspension of this firm in 1878 the London 
house was reorganized under the name 
of McCulloch and Co. Returning to 
this country, he has not since been 
engaged in any active business, although he 
has more or less participated in several large 
financial enterprises. 

No man better fitted than Hugh McCul- 
loch to administer the affairs of the United 
States Treasury can be found in this coun- 
try. He brings to the service the experi- 
ence acquired by his former incumbency of 
the same office, and that, too, at a crit- 
ical period in the financial history of the 
country. He is a gentleman of great phys- 
ical and mental vigor, and has an unblem- 
ished character fur integrity. His views on 
financial questions are conservative and 
sound and safe. He is an earnest friend of 
our national banking system, and last year 
published an article in which he advocated 
the issue of a permanent Government bond 
at alow rate of interest, for the purpose of 
securing bank circulation and also for that 








of investment. He thinks that the com- 
pulsory clause of the Silver Law of 1878 
ought to be repealed, and, as a matter of 
opinion, dissents from the ,last decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 
respect to the legal-tender power of Uon- 
gress. We repeat that he is the right man in 
the right place. 


—— a -- 


THE SELF-ADJUSTMENT OF 
PRICES. 





The term price means the money value of 
commodities or labor, as ascertained by 
the ordinary buying and selling rate in any 
given market or locality. The buyer takes 
all the risks and 1s entitled to all the ad- 
vantages that may arise from a change 
of prices; and the same is true in respect 
to the seller. On no other principle can 
exchanges through the medium of money 
be conducted. As a matter of fact, the 
money value of labor and commodities 
fluctuates at different periods in the same 
locality. This has always been the case, 
and, so far as we can see, it always must 
be 80. 

In all legit!mate trade there are two, and 
but two, causes of this changing rate of 
price; and both operate through the great 
law of supply and demand. The purchas- 
ing power of money fluctuates according to 
its quantity or scarcity—lessening with its 
abundance and increasing with its scarcity. 
An easy money market elevates prices, and 
a stringent one depresses them. So, also, 
when labor or commodities are in excess 
of the demand prices naturally sink, and 
as naturally rise when they fall short of 
the demand. These two kinds of quantity 
or scarcity—sometimes acting concurrently 
in the same direction and sometimes coun- 
teracting each other—rule and must rule 
the whole question of prices. The reason 
why prices vary at different times consists 
in the fact that these forces do not always 
operate in a uniform manner. They al- 
ways operate, but not with absolute uni- 
formity of degree. There being a general 
rate of demand for money, as well as labor 
and commodities, the extent of the supply 
to mect this demand, whether in excess or 
short of it, necessarily places prices upon a 
sliding scale. Society has long since ac- 
cepted this fact as a fixed and inevitable 
principle in all trade. 

Is there, then, no limit to this apparently 
eccentric movement of prices? May they 
sink indefinitely in one direction, or rise as 
indefinitely in another? This question is 
answered by considering the law of their 
self-adjustment .With the exception of 
great and sudden revolutions in society, or 
a general panic among men, which are but 
occasional, prices have a tendency to adjust 
themselves to circumstances and to each 
other. Under an urgent demand, labor, by 
increased motive, and commodities, by in- 
creased production and transportation, rush 
into the market to supply the demand; 
and this has a tendency to reduce prices. 
When prices are low and unremunerative 
the tendency is toward a diminished supply ; 
and this, by increasing the demand, raises 
the price. Thus prices regulate them- 
selves. The stream of supply, in being full 
at one time and diminished at another, 
adjusts them to the supply and demand, 
without any change in the quantity of the 
circulating medium. 

Labor and commodities, considered as 
valued in money relatively to each other, 
generally rise or fall together; and, hence, 
have a tendency to adjust themselves to 
each other. Labor produces the commod- 
ities, and alsu lives upon them; and, hence, 
whichever rises or falls, the other must in 
the end follow in the same direction. 
Prices thus naturally seek a proper equi- 
librium. The movement in the price of 
labor is generally slower in rising or falling, 
especially with persoas who live on fixed 
salaries, than that of commodities; and 
this is a temporary hardship to labor when 
prices are rising, and also an advantage 
when they are falling. If it be the last 
thing to rise, it is also the last thing to fall. 
Being less fluctuating in its price than 
commodities, it gains by its slowness in 
one direction what it loses by the same 
cause in another. Wages and the price of 
commodities, on the whole, tend thus to 
grade themselves to each other; so that, 
for a rule, the same amount of labor will 





generally earn about the same amount of 
commodities. . 

Such, them, are the natural and health- 
ful forces by which prices are not only de- 
termined, but also adjusted to the facts 
and conditions of the social system. Com- 
binations and virtual conspiracies on the 
part of employers or employés, buyers or 
sellers, to put prices up or down are morbid 
and transient, as they are artificial and 
unnatural movements. They generally 
work but little good, and more often a 
great deal of harm. They do not belong 
to legitimate trade and they certainly are 
not honorable. They must at last yield to 
the great ruling power of supply and 
demand. 


THE MINT REPORT. 


Tue Director of the Mint has prepared 
and submitted his annual report to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The deposits 
of gold at the Mint during the last financial 
year amounted to $46,326,679, and of this 
amount $29,000,000 was of domestic pro- 
duction. The aggregate value of the gold 
and silver deposited and purchased, includ- 
ing redeposits, was $87,955,155. The total 
coinage for the year was $57,880,921, of 
which $27,932,824 was in gold, and $28,- 
978,387 in silver. This shows a less coin- 
uge of gold by about $8,000,000 than during 
the previous fiscal year. The Mint coined 
$1,000,000 in silver for the Hawaiian Gov- 
ernment. Gold bars of the value of #23,- 
875,586 and silver bars of the value of 
#7 ,639,724—imaking a total value of $#31,- 
515,310—were prepared at the mints and 
assay Offices of the United States. 

The average price of silver bullion at 
New York during the year was $1.11.56 
per ounce fine, and the cost of silver was 
#1.11.2, and the purchases of silver by the 
Government were a trifle over #2,000,000 
per month. The Silver Law requires that the 
coinage of silver dollars shall be at the rate 
of not less than $2,000,000 and not more 
than $4,000,000 per month. Theminimum 
rate prescribed by the law is the one that 
has been put into practice. The profits on 
the coinage of silver dollars during the last 
fiscal year amounted to $3,966,672, and on 
subsidiary silver coins to $102,651. The 
total profits since the passage of the Silver 
Law down to June 80th, 1884, were $20,972, 
913. This simply means that the Govern- 
ment purchased silver bullion at its market 
price and then coined it into depreciated 
silver dollars, giving to these dollars a 
greater nominal value than is warranted by 
their bullion value. This is rather a queer 
way for a government to make a profit. 
The established theory of hovest coinage is 
to have the bullion value and the stamped 
value correspond with each other. To 
make the latter greater than the former is 
simply a fraud. If the coined silver were 
sold as bullion, all this supposed profit 
would at once disappear, as it would if ex- 
ported to other countries where it would 
be accepted simply at its bullion value. 
This is one of the anomalies of the Silver 
Law. 

The production of the gold and silver 
mines of the United States for the calendar 
year 1884 is estimated by the Director as 
follows: Gold, $29,000,000, and silver, $48,- 
000,000, being about $1,000,000 less in gold 
and nearly $2,000,000 more in silver than 
the production of the previous year. The 
anriual consumption of these metals in the 
United States, for the various purposes of 
art, is set down at $20,000,000, of which 
$14,500,000 was in gold, and $5,500,000 in 
silver during the last year. 

The amount of coin in this country on 
the ist of last October, the Director esti- 
mates as follows: Gold, #557,000,000, and 
silver, #257,000,000, making a total of 
#814,000,000. ‘The continuance of the Sil- 
ver Law will, in the end, very seriously 
change these proportions between gold and 
silver coin in the United States. Gold coin, 
under the natural operations of trade, will 
leave this country, and seek for itself quar- 
ters elsewhere; and the depreciated silver 
dollar will become the practical standard of 
value. 

The Director of the Mint places the ag- 
gregate coinage of twenty-three of the prin- 
cipal countrics of the world, in 1888, at 
about $101,000,000 in gold, and $113,000,- 
000 in silver. ‘The United States take the lead 
in this aggregate, having a larger proportion 
than any other country, 





MONETARY CONSPIRACIES. 


Tue laws of this state provide that ‘‘if 
two or more persons shall conspire to com- 
mit any act injurious to the public health, 
to public morals, or to trade or commerce,” 
‘they shall he deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor.” For this offense they are pun- 
ishable ‘‘ by imprisonment in a county jail 
not exceeding one year, or by fine not ex- 
ceeding two hundred and fifty dollars, or 
by both such fine andimprisonment.” The 
elements of the offense are these: First, a 
conspiracy or agreement between two or 
more persons to do an act. Secondly, the 
injurious nature or tendency of the act pro- 
posed, as defined in the terms of the statute. 
It is not necessary, in order to make the 
conspiracy a penal offense, that the act 
should be donc, or the iojury experienced, 
since the conspiracy itself is the gist of the 
crime. The statute aims its penalty at an 
unlawful agreement between the parties 
involved, and holds them responsible for 
making any such agreement. 

One of the forms of the offense is a con- 
spiracy to do an act which is injurious *‘to 
trade or commerce.” Suppose, then, that 
half a dozen speculators in Wall Street 
combine together for the purpose of creat- 
ing an artificial stringency in the money 
market, laying their p!ans and uniting their 
energies to this end, and calculating to 
reap therefrom large profits. Suppose 
them, further, to carry the scheme jnuto 
execution, and bring the result to pass. 
Can there be any doubt whether this would 
be a conspiracy in both its inception aud 
accomplishment, or whether the thing pro- 
posed to be done, and actually done, is in 
its nature injurious ‘‘to trade or commerce”? 
Whether the money market is easy or tight, 
whether exorbitant or reasonable rates of 
interest are demanded for loans, is a most 
vital question to those who are engaged in 
commerce. Merchants are large borrowers, 
and must be, because they sell so largely 
on credit; and when money is made ex- 
ceedingly scarce, from whatever cause, 
they are, of necessity, greatly embarrassed. 
They may be ruined by it, even when they 
are perfectly solvent. 

The supposition we have made, with the 
consequences resulting therefrom, is no 
fancy case. Unhappily for the interests of 
trade, just such schemes and plots are not 
infrequently formed, sometimes success- 
fully, to the serious injury of commerce. 
They combine all the elements which the 
law declares to be a misdemeanor, for which 
the plotters are punishable as conspirators. 
While dishonorable to the last degree, they 
are crimes; and if the law took effect, as 
it should, they would be punished us such. 
There may be some difficulty in tracing the 
crime to the guilty parties by legal evidence ; 
yet when it is palpable that somebody has 
committed the crime, and a strong prima 
facie presumption points to the criminals, 
then the officers of law ought to undertake 
the task of conviction and punishment. 
One or two examples of punishment ad- 
ministered to these couspiring swindlers 
would have a good moral effect. 

A judge of one of the courts of this city, 
in his charge to the grand jury, some years 
since, said: ‘‘Thefts of industry and of 
regular profits, by means of immoral and 
unlawful machinations of capitalists or 


moneyed institutions (if such machinations 
exist), ought to command your attention 
much more than the ordinary larcenies of 
prison calendar.” This language has the 
right ring. It would be well to have the 
question settled whether conspiring land- 
saarks, when they combine together to em- 
barrass the money market, cau be made to 
taste the sweets of penal justice. Com- 
merce and legitimate trade have often suf- 
fered the squeeze and injury of such in- 
famous games. 





THE DEPOSIT SYSTEM. 


Tue banks of this country are institu- 
tions in which customers make their daily 
deposits, having them passed to their credit, 
with the right to draw them at sight at any 
time. These deposits are considered as 
loanable funds by the banks, and are freely 
loaned to another set of customers. While 
the depositors are accommodated, the banks 
make a large interest-profit by the opera- 
tion; in most cases much larger than that 
accruing from the use of their own capital. 
They virtually borrow money without in- 
terest, payable at sight, and then reloan it 
upon interest. 
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The practical effect of the process is 

equivalent to a duplication of the circula- 
tion. If, for example, the banks ot the City 
of New York carry an average daily deposit 
of $150,000,000, which they loan to their 
customers, then, for the purposes of busi- 
ness, this will be equal to the addition of 
150,000,000 to the currency, or equal to 
300,000,000 without this bank operation. 
The banks owe their depositors $150,000, - 
000; the borrowers owe the banks a like 
sum. And to each class—the depositors 
on the one hand, and the borrowers on the 
other—the sum of #150,000,000 is available 
for the transaction of business. The same 
funds are twice represented on the books of 
the banks, and equally represented by two 
distinct sets of persons; and this, in effect, 
is just doubling the circulation for the time 
being. 

Such a result, depending purely upon 
bank action, is what an eminent writer on 
money calls ‘‘ the ballooning system.” At 
one time the process distends and expands 
bank accommodations by the use that the 
banks make of their deposits, which are 
really the property of others. At another 
time it practically contracts the currency, 
and makes the money market tight, by 
drawing in the loans based on these de- 
posits. The action of banks founced on 
their deposits, and on what they deem pru- 
dent for themselves, in view of the same, is 
in this way varying the condition of the 
money market, with no change in the actu- 
al amount of currency. 


The system works very smoothly when 
neither the depositors nor the banks see 
apy occasion for pricking the balloon. We 
then have the period of confidence and cred- 
it; money, though not at all increased in 
quantity, is at flood-tide; business is brisk 
and widely extended; speculation is ram- 
pant, and all kinds of property are rising in 
price. But let anything occur to excite 
the alarm of either the depositors or 
the banks; let the former make a rush 
upon the latter, or the latter, for any rea- 
son, tighten up their inflated accommoda- 
tions: and then the gas begins to escape, 
and the people find, to their sorrow, that a 
part of the previous monetary distention 
and expansion consisted in ‘* gas, and noth- 
ing else.” Such was the experience of the 
country in the terrible monetary earth- 
quake of 1857. Great expansion of bank 
accommodation on the basis of deposits, fol- 
lowed by sudden and severe contraction, 
is the salient feature in the history of that 
memorable period. Indeed, nearly all bank 
crises are more or less directly connected 
with the deposit system. When expansion 
on this basis reaches a certain point the 
period of reaction comes; and often com- 
paratively a small cause turns it into an 
overwhelming panic. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this 
view is not that banks should never receive 
deposits, or that they should not make them 
the basis of loans; but that the deposit 
system—involving, on the one hand, large 
bank liabilities, and, on the other, an exten- 
sion of bank credits by the use of the prop- 
erty of others—should be conducted with 
great financial caution. Though a fixed 

feature of banking, and quite essential to 
its profits, and withal a great accommoda- 
tion to the public, it is, nevertheless, .a 
force in the money market which now and 
then plunges the country into a crisis of 
financial agony. 


> 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





Ir seems that but little concern is mani- 
fested by the possessors of large amounts of 
money, to invest it for the development of 
business interests, but, on the other hand, it 
virtually lays around in idleness rather than 
run the risks that might be incurred. Idle 
money indicates a very unfavorable condi 
tion of business, as it is not at work as a 
producer, which is its legitimate calling, 
but the large accumulations are a drug on 
the market, as no chance of a profitable 
return is seen if it should be invested in the 
direct promotion of any of the great indus- 
tries of the country. Currency seems to be 
finding its way into the interior very slowly, 
the shipments thus far scarcely making any 
appreciable change in the enormous avail- 
able supply that local banks are carrying 
and in addition toa probable increase in the 


from gold importations, there is now the 
prospect of still further additions from the 
disbursements on interest and dividend 
account made on the ist of the month. 
Rates for call loans on stock and bond col- 
lateral have been $@3 per cent. On Saturday 
money was offered at the close at 1@1} per 
cent. Commercial paper is unchanged at 
5@6 per cent. 

Srook Market.—Tke stock market has 
ruled dull and uninteresting during the 
past few days, the fluctuations merely re- 
flecting the manipulations of the opposing 
cliques, outside investors and operators 
having been conspicuous by their absence. 
The situation has developed no really new 
features, the passenger war between the 
West Shore and N. Y. Central being still 
in progress; and all the Vanderbilt stocks 
have accordingly been weak and generally 
lower. Political excitement has, no doubt, 
had a quieting influence upon speculation, 
and it is scareely probable that any change 
will be experienced until after the excite- 
ment of election day has subsided. 

U. 8. Bonps.—The Government bond 
market has been strong, with a fair demand 
for investment, resulting in a general ad- 


vance in value of nearly all the series. The 
following ~ — closing quotations. 

on. Asked, 
4368. 1491, reg.. Tia _ "Currency 68, "#6.1 ~_ 
4268. 1891, Coup...118% 114 \Currency 68, 96. 138 _ 
48, 1907, reg... ...122 ts3%6 ‘Currency 68, '97.130 - 
4s, 1907, small.” ..1217%% 2215 | Currency ts. °9%, 142 _ 
48, 1907, co 1a |Curreucy 6s, "90.182 _ 


up.. 
Three per conta. 10055 — 
RalLroap Bonpbs were quiet. Erie Con- 
solidated Seconds fell off # to 51, and ral- 


lied to 52. There was a pressure to sell 
West Shore Firsts, which declined from 
41} to ta Atlantic and Pacific Firsts fell 


off to 75 and reacted to 753. Metropolitan 
Elevated Firsts rose 4 to 107}; New York 
Elevated Firsts 1 to 1195; Northern Pacific 
Firsts $, to 102}; Ohio and Mississippi Con- 
sols 1, to 118; St. Paul Sinking Funds }, 
to 119; ditto C. & P. W. Fives 4, to 93); 
Texas ard Pacific Rios 4,to 444, and Burling- 
ton, Cedar Rapids and Northern Firsts 4, to 
1024. New York Central Registered Firsts 
fell off 1 per cent., to 129; New York, Chi- 
cago and St. Louis Firsts $, to 944, and West- 
ern Pacific Firsts } to 104§. Mo. Pacific 
Consols sold at 90@90%, Atchison, Colo- 
rado and Pacific Firsts at 83}, Chesapeake 
and Ohio (Class B) at 774 and Kansas and 
Pacific Consols at 87. 

Bank StaTEMENT.—The weekly statement 
issued from the Clearing-house on Satur- 
day was unfavorable to the banks. The 
changes in the averages show an increase 
in loans of $40,700, a decrease in specie of 
$932,700, a gain in legal tenders of $115,- 
500, an increase in deposits of $256,800, 
and an increase in circulation of #65,800. 
The movement of the week resulted ina 
loss in surplus reserve of #911,400, and the 
banks now hold $31,271,450 in excess of 
the legal requirements. 
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WHY COMPLAIN 


Enormous Gas Billy? 
GUARANTEED REDUCTION 


15 to 40 Per Cent.!! 


The U.S.Gas Commission, ably supported by 
the united testimony of hundreds of the most in- 
tellizent scientists and best-informed expert authon- 
ties of both Europe and America, have demonstrated, 
by numerous practical, scientific and exhaustive 
tests, that in order to secure the maximum of light 
at the minimum of cost, gas pressure should 
not exceed 5 tenths of an inch at the burner. 
Any excess of pressure beyond this limit, is 
simply a waste of gas (or money), diminishing 
volume and quality of light and increasing ex- 
pense, in exact proportion as the pressure is in- 
creased. 

Why condemn the Gas Companies? 


They are powerless to remedy the evil, as, in order 
to supply all their patrons, whether near or remote, 
they are compelled to employ an excessive local 
pressure of 15 to 30 tenths in order to supvly 
extreme poluts of consumption, thus resulting 
in an excessive average supply to all interme- 
diate consumers. 
Different dexrees of elevation also affect the nomi- 
nal gas pressure and add materially to the difficult 
problem of maintaining a low average pres- 
sure. 

The Remedy 
In in the hands of every gas consumer, by at. 
tachment to their meter of 


SLEEMAN’S AUTOMATIC GAS SAV- 
ING GOVERNOR. 


(Can be attached to any gas meter in 30 minutes.) 

THEY EQUALIZE rux PRESSURE to 6 TENTHS, 
whether one or 100 burners are lighted, 

The Automatic action of valve cuts off ex- 
cessive Street pressure when lights are extin- 
guished, thus preventing all wastage and bad 
odors from leaky pipes. 
THEY REMEDY .SMUKING 

BURNERS. 

INSURE COMPLETE COMBUSTION. 
INCREASE BRILLIANOY OF LIGHT. 
PERMIT NO WASTE GA8., 
NO POISONOUS VAPORS. 
NO VITIATED ATMOSPHERE. 


Save Their Cost Every Three Months! 


(Equal to 400 per Cent. per Annum.) 
Entire Metallic Construc’n, Simple, Efficient, Durable 
Indorsed by highest 
Commercial, Mechanical and Expert Authorities, 
Over 5,000 in Service. 


and “ Blowing’ 


(Warranted for 5 years.) 


SUBSTANTIAL TESTIMONY. 
“SAVING 884 PER CENT.” 


“TEN MACHINES IN fERVICR—Gas Billa Reduced 
#140 per Week.”"— Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 
Jas. Ewan Jr. Gas &ngineer. 
W. W. TILLorson, Business Manager. 


** SAVING 83 PER CENT.” 


“ Have thorougtly beg poten gpreral on our factories. 
Are much pleased wit 
OTTIE sik Ls ANUFACTURING CO., 
Lexington Avenue, 41st and 42d Streets. New York, 
12 MACHINES—8 THEATERS, 

“ Satisfactory Reduction in Gas Bills. Better 

Light. We recommend it. 
HARRY Mixen's Bowery Theatre, 1" 
eonles 


“ “ - Kighth Ave. “ Jz 
* SAVING 35 TO 40 PER CENT.” * 


“ Astonishing neon. Does all you claim.” 


Yorx OComepy THEATRE, 
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“Eighteen months in service, Entire) 


sattatae- 
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way, N 
“SAVING 884 PER CENT.” 


Bospins & APPLETON, 
Agents American Watch Co., New York. 
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GHommercial, 
THE MORTGAGE TAX. 


Ler us suppose that Ais the proprietor 
of a lot valued at $10,000, on which he 
wishes to erect a building worth $20,000. 
For this purpose he must borrow $20,000 
of B, giving him a mortgage for this 
amount on the lot and building. The 
transaction is completed, and the building 
is erected, the lot and building being sub- 
ject to the mortgage lien of B. 

The property thus located is valued by 
the assessor, we will suppose, at #30,000; 
and as the fee simple is in A, he pays the 
tax on this valuation. The assessor hunts 
up the mortgage of B, and finds it to be a 
lien of $20,000 on the same property, which 
he places on his tax list as the personal 
property of B; and in due season B pays 
the tax. The value of the property is #30,- 
000, and no more; yet A and B together 
pay a tax on $50,000, A on $30,000 and B 
on $20,000. 

There is really in existence but $30,000 
of value; yet the tax schedule makes $50,- 
000, adding $20,000 fora sum that exists 
only on paper, and has no other character 
than that of being simply a lien on prop- 
erty that is already taxed up to its full 
value. 

Manifestly, if A pays a tax on the entire 
property, then B ought to pay nothing on 
his mortgage lien. So, if B pays the tax 
on his mortgage lien, then A ought not to 
be taxed for the amount covered by this 
lien. Both ought not to be taxed on really 
the same property, unless the state means 
to adopt the unjust principle of double 
taxation. The transaction we have sup- 
posed does not increase the real amount of 
the property by a penny, since the $20,000 
borrowed of B by A has gone into the erec- 
tion of a building, on which the former 
holds a lien to secure repayment; yet our 
tax system, for the purpose of taxation, 
makes a very large increase when there is 
really none. The legislation is absurd and 
unjust on the face of it. 

Suppose the law to be so modified as to 
release A from taxation to the full amount 
to which B pays taxes on his mortgage, 
what would be the practical effect of such 
a modification of the law? Just this: 
capitalists would do as they are now doing, 
refuse to make loans on bonds and mort. 
gages; for the simple reason that they could 
find much more profitable investments, 
yielding a larger income than mortgage 
securities after the tax is deducted. A law 
limitiog interest to six or seven per cent., 
and then another law taxing mortgages, 
are two legal devices to make it certain 
that capital will instinctively shun this 
class of securities. 

Who is incommoded by such legislation? 
The borrower who wants to give a mort- 
gage security to the lender. The lender is 
is not embarrassed, since the market 
abounds with securities in whicly he can 
make his investments in forms that will 
never come to the assessor’s notice, and on 
which, consequently, he will pay no tax. 
He turns away from the borrower who 
wants to negotiate with him for a mortgage 
loan; or, if he accommodates him, he 
manages in some way to put the mortgage 
tax upon him, whether he himself pays it 
ornot. The borrower is the party upon 
whom the heaviest inconvenience of the 
system falls. He finds it difficult to borrow 
on the only security he can offer; or, if he 
succeeds in borrowing, then he has to sub- 
mit toa shave. The consequence is that 
savings banks and insurance companies 
that are exempt from the mortgage tax 
are about the only lenders on this species 
of security. Private capital looks else- 
where for investment, and will as long as 
the tax continues. 

An indirect yet most important result is 
a diminished growth of real estate available 
for taxation, as the consequence of a dimin- 
ished ratio of improvements. Millions of 
dollars would be annually invested in this 
city in buildings, and thus appear on the 
assessor's list, that now either go elsewhere 
or take other forms, simply as the natural 
consequence of the mortgage tax. Repeal 
this tax, and the growth of real estate will] 
very speedily more than make up for all 
the loss resulting therefrom. Increased 
valuations would reduce the rate, and tax- 








payers would be less burdened than they 
are under the present system. 

We do not know whether the Legisla- 
ture of this state, especially the country 
members, will ever so understand this sub- 
ject as to see what is really wise for the 
best interests of the state. The two great 
objections to a mortgage tax are its injus- 
tice and its inexpediency. Both are real, 
and both proved by facts; and yet the pev- 
ple have not as yet succeeded in electing a 
legislature that can practically appreciate 
these objections. The state is annually 
losing millions of its capital, and contrib- 
uting to the development of other states, 
because its mortgage-tax system drives it 
away. The financial axiom, that money 
goes where it will pay best, explains the 
whole thing. Mortgage taxation is so in- 
expedient that the assessors themselves, to 
a very large extent, evade the law by not 
executing it. If they did not, no capital- 
ist could be induced, except by a consider- 
able bonus, ever to touch a mortgage secu- 
rity. 


DRY GOODS. 


Tue quiet which has governed the trans- 
actions of the dry goods market during 
the week has been but a duplication of the 
experience that has existed for some time 
past, which, to a certain extent, is becom- 
ing quite monotonous. The intense Inter- 
est that has been felt in the political can- 
vass through which we have just passed, has 
been « factor favorable to the existing con- 
dition of trade; but it is over, and there is 
some encouragement in the fact that there 
will be a return to the legitimate chanuels 
of supply and demand. Merchants through- 
out the country have been and are still 
working upon the narrowest margin of 
stock possible and buying only aa their 
wantsjarise, adhering to the conservatism 
that has controlled the dealings of the 
market for so long a time with the tenacity 
that tends to further the establishment of 
the growing confidence that is now being 
realized. There was a light reorder de- 
mand by mail and telegraph; but personal 
selections were exceedingly light, owing to 
the inclemency of the weather and the com- 
paratively small representation of buyers 
in the market at present. Reports from 
most of the principal distributing points in 
the interior indicate a very quiet condition 
of trade. Some descriptions of Spring 
goods are in a forward state of preparation 
at the mills, and samples will shortly be 
ready for the examination of such early 
buyers as may be inclined to place orders 
for future delivery. 

Cotron Goops.—There was a light hand- 
to-mouth demand for plain and colored 
cottons at first hands, and the jobbing trade 
was of strictly moderate proportions. 
Brown sheetings and drills were lightly 
dealt in by jobbers and converters, and 
there was an irregular movement in bleached 
goods, with most relative activity in popu- 
lar fine and medium fine qualities. Wide 
sheetings, cotton flannels, corset jeans, and 
nearly all makes of colored cottons were in 
limited request, and comparatively few ad- 
ditional orders were placed for white goods. 

Print Ciorns continue in moderate de- 
mand, with considerable transactions in 
‘*fulures” on the basis of 34c. for 64x64s 
and 2}c. for 56x60s. Sales at Fall River 
for the expired portion of the week will 
probably exceed 200,000 pieces— mostly 
** futures.” 

Prints remain in the quiet condition re- 
ported of late, a very small business having 
been done by the commission houses; 
while the jobbing trade was light and un- 
important, owing partly to the rainy 
weather which prevailed. Some small 
orders for the choicest fancies and indigo- 
blues were received by agents, but personal 
selections were few and light in the aggre- 
gate amount. 

Dress Goons continue quiet in commis- 
sion circles, and a limited business in this 
department was reported by jobbers. Plaid 
all-wool and worsted fabrics are still mov- 
ing in fair quantities on account of back 
orders; but plain worsteds are generally 
dull. 


Wooten Goops.—There was no material 
change in the condition of the woolen goods 
market, politics being still in the ascendant, 
to the exclusion of all business except such 
as could not be a2 postponed, Jobbers were 


suffering less than commissio: 


n houses from 





the depression caused by the excitement 
prevailing outside, as the every-day wants 
of the retail trade cannot in any event be 
allowed to go unsatisfied. The demand, as 
may be supposed, was in every department 
light and irregular, and limited to the supply 
f immediate necessities. Men’s wear 
woolens have for the time fallen to the level 
of other goods, the buyers having for the 
most part gone home. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 


In the imported goods market there were 
no new elements to neutralize the effect of 
the political situation, which continued to 
monopolize attention. Jobbers were par- 
tially engaged in responding to the demand 
for seasonable goods and novelties. There 
was aslight inquiry from first hands for 
certain specialties in dress materials, but 
with this exception there was nothing to 
vary the uniformity of dullness which char- 
acterized the market. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week, and since January 1st, 1884, 
compare as follows with the same period of 
last year: 


For the week. 1884, 188%. 
Entered at the port.. ........ $1,519,896 $1,839,263 
Thrown on the market.. .... 1,518,414 1,698,803 


Since Jan, 1st. 
Entered at the port... +» 100,313,184 104,307,678 
Thrown on the market -- 98,486,889 104,252,355 
ecencaenelitinads a 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 








Monpay Evenina, November 3d, 1884. 
BROWN SHEETING# AND SHIRTINGS. 





Agawam, F . .36 514) " ---94 18 
Atlantic, A.....36 7% | Laconia, . . 10-4 20 
- ncaa Bi 7 genes 11-4 224 
© Bese 7 Lyman, B...... 40 9 
“s ae 514 | Massachuse atts: 
“ ~6CLLL...36 = wa 86? - 5% 
‘ Vem Ce C.....30 6 
Appleton, A....36 7 | Stand. 36 7 
“XX ..36 584) Mystic River...36 6% 
a R....36 6%|Nashua, fine O... 65% 
Augusta...... 3 — | . R....36 7% 
eB BG) E084 
«+ fui oe ‘uw & 
Broadway. ....36 b'| Newmarket, B...36 5 
Bedford, R..... 30 4% DD.36 «55% 
Boott, C...... 84 54! “ "G..36 6% 
“ FF.....36 1% ‘| “ N36 64 
“ M, fam .36 


i;| Pacitic, Baten. 86 734 
peeiril ae =F 


] ’ VA : 
Continental, by 6% Pepperell. wed 14 





¥ 1% 84 16 
Conestoga, D..28 5% “ 94 18 
- G...30 5% S --. 10-4 20 
“ 8...33 6 6 «ltt OK 
0 36 6}4/Pepperell Efine,39_—-7 
Dwight, X...... 30. OC* 0 — 646 
) a 33 6% * GCG... & 
i eee 88 «6 e 2.04 6 
Exeter, A...... 36 64 |Pepuot, A 36 «71% 
<i 88 5% . o++-40 8% 
Ellerton. ....10-4 22% Mm  cumaes 5-4 1236 
First Prize.....36 6%|DPittefield,A....86 534 
Great Fails, KE. 36 «7 = |Pocasset, C....— 6% 
Hill’sS’mp, fd’ - ” GC... 6 
Indian Head. . -.40 7% 
“4 30 36 Tg 
“ “40 36 384 
“o 6 ., 48 ..40 Big 
Indian Orchard . 48 134 
Se 2" ee eS oe 58 1634 
“« DW..36 7 o .. wiekn aie 78 26 
a a: i mereern 108 324 
« — AA...40 754; Wameutta,....50 15 
Lawrence, LL. .36 5 TT 
XX..36 7% eS jc ae 
a XXX.40 84 TTT, me”. 1 
Langley, A.....36 644 ” 0 00ee09D 8546 
0 eoceet® «BE ele 108 40 
pease 84 434|Wachusett.....36 63 
Laconia ..... #2. ieee 300 — 
TICKINGS, 
Amoskeag, ACA.. 14 |Methuen, i wo 
“ “4-4 18 |New England... 6 
' A... 18 |Palmer.......... 14 
7 , ae 12 |Pearl River haees . 16 
- C..... 11 |Pemberton, AA... — 
se ering 10% “ B.... — 
” | 10 “ ee. 2 
i a 934 |Swift a, nae 1% 
Cordis, AAA...32 12 Thorndike, A scoo | Oe 
“ ACE,..382 14 B.. 14 
“ ~=No, 1..82 14 |Willow Brook, 
Hamilton, BT.... No. 1.. — 
” ee 13 
Lewiston, A. ..36 il 














BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 


Androscoggin ° \uangdon GB...36 93¢ 
“ L..36 78|Lensdale.......338 834 
“64 16 “ Cambric 36 11 

Allendale. 6-4 13}¢|Masonville..... 86 «8% 

o gaaee 1544|Nashua, E 36 «8g 


Avondale ..... 36 «71% * Bese & 
Ballou & Son.. ae 634 |Newmarket, F..36 6% 


5%|N. Y. Mills.....36 103¢ 
Bay Mills... 36 9 | “ We'r'Twist 36 125g 


Bellows Falls..36 934 ..54 16 

nn AA.36 744) “ ool 174g 

Boott, R ane 27 «54) * -+--84 25 
ee 36 7 |Pepperell ....6-4 14 


“ Standard36 84 ” coos 


Cabot...... «1-8 3644 s --- 84 18 
- 44 pie «24 20 
10 “ 10-4 226 
11 ” 14 25 
q pages. web 4 1446 
5h, 1736 
Dwight,Anchor36 9 Tuscarora, ‘XX.36 10% 
Fearless. . ME 8=6T3g (Utica.......... 8 — 
Fruit of the Loom: $ “* ex. heavy.36 9 
Se BL  cccccce ,54 15 
” aa Bree 64 18 
“ a =  fiokenneeen 84 25 
Forestdale..... 36 - caxwnees 9-4 2714 
Green G....... i we ™ . gicexous 104 30 
Gold Medal....36 7 “ heavy...100 323¢ 
- 836 “ Nonp.....36 


Great falls, 3..30 6 |Wamsutta: 
ia M..32 6% ‘¢ OXX.36 «1044 
S A..82 6% * cambric.36 11 
Hill's Semp. a “dblewarp36 1144 
74\Washington....26 58% 
Wauregans, 100836 1034 
“ shirtcotton— 10 
“ 45 113g) “ No.1 





— eer 366 8 ** cambric...— 10 
See 36 7 |Whitinsville...36 74% 
Indian Orchard i +33 6 
wae 9 | Williamsville : 
Sensiieis om 88% Al.36 94 
CORSET JEANS. 

ID cinacinwe —@ 71 |Kearsarge sat..—@ is 
An ae |Laconia....... —@ 1% 
SRS ent @ 84 Lawrence......—@— 
Canoe River.. —@ 6 ‘Narragansett ..—@ 61g 
Clarendon..... —@ 6 |Naumkeag sat..—@ 8% 
Indian Orchard, Pep rell blea..—@ 83 
Imported....—@ 634\Rockport......—@ 7 
DENIM. 

Amoskeag......—@14 ‘Otis, CC....... —@10 
BOStOR. «00 0 —@7 Otis, —@i1 
as ~~wanee h’y {Pearl River... —@134¢ 
er yas \York ee —@134 
Cabemita, XXX |Warren, AXA..—@12 
brown...... .—-@I11 | BB....—@I11 


DOMESTIC GINGHAMS, 


Amoskeag......—@ 7!¢|Plunkett....... —@ 1% 
Bs cmenene —@ 744 \Rentrew..... -—@1046 
Glasgow,checks—@ 7 |White M’f’gCo., 
Gloucester, n’w—@ 174¢|_ staple........—@ 7% 
Lancaster......—@ 8 White M’f’'gCo., 


Manchester....—@ 7 ,; fancy..... a '—@ 
PRINTS. 
Albion.........—@ 544|Manchester....—@ 6 
American. ..... —@ 544! ‘Me am D. -—@ 6 
Allen’s fancy..—@ 5! Mallory........ —@ 6% 
Arnoid’s........—@ 6 Pacific, Se tenaaaee -—@ 6 
Cocheco.... ... —@ 6 |Richmond’s....—@ 6 
Dunnell’s fancy—@ 6 a“ -7 8 solid 
eae -—@ 8 ere —@ 6 
Gloucester.....—@ 54 |Steel Kiver, fncy--@ 514 
ee 6 |Slater’s soli Is —@ 54g 
Hamilton...... —@6 |Southbridge 
Knickerbocker, Shirtings @ 4% 
fancy.......—@ 5g Sy | 6 
STRIPES, 
American....— @ 8% Otis, BB..... — @ 8% 
Amoskeag....— @10 |Thorndike,A.— @10 
- fancy.— @10\4| ” B— @9 
Columbian...— @ 184 Uncasville, A.— @— 
Hamilton....— @l10%/|Whittenton.. 8 @11 
CHECKS. 
Caledonia, XX.—@1044 |Park Mills, No. 
X.. —@10 _ See .-—@i1 
Economy...... —@ oi Park Mills, No. 

Otis, apron....—@ 9 , es ---—@13 
Otis furniture. -—@ on a eee —@ 8 
BROWN DRILLS. 

Appleton — @7 Mass., D..... — @7 
Augusta.... .— @6}¢|Mass., G — @6% 
Sey — @7 {Pepperell —- @7 
poe -— @7 |Pelzer..... 30—- @7 
Langley, A...— @7}<| ah — @ 6% 
Langley, B ..— @6%|Stark, A.. @i7 











wanaes tery 


The t elasti 


trade, Send for 
WARREN Dor sree iee to,» CO., Three Oakes, Mich 





MANY YEARS 


of experience and success enable us to give 
reliable materials and thorough workmanship 
at the very Lowest Prices. 
Purchasers will find our 
FALL OVERCOATS and SUITS the best in- 
vestment of the season. 


DEVLIN & CO. 


BROADWAY, COR. WARREN ST. 





a 
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JAMES M’CREERY & CO. 


Solicit an ‘examination of the 
following Specialties which they 
offer this week: 
24-inch Silk-Faced 
CLOAKING PLUSHES, 
#3.50, Reduced from $4.50. 
#4.00, " “« $5.00. 
#5.00, + * $6.50. 
19-inch COLORED VELVETS, 
$1.25, worth $1.75. 


$1.50, « = $2.00. 
$2.00, “ #2.50. 
Corresponding REDUCTIONS 


have been made on the finer quail- 
ities of Velvets and Plushes. 
Also several cases of RICH 
PLUSH and VELVET NOVEL- 
TIES, specially designed for 
CLOAKS and WRAPS, at less 
than cost of importation. 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


CAUTION! 





FACE. 


.) 


L&VIVIINaA 


Lor" ; "Oy | 
;NONPAREIL* | 


LYONS 





*“HSINIA 


THE ABOVE IS A FAC SIMILE OF 
THE TRADE MARK WHICH WILL BE 
FOUND ON THE BACK OF EVERY 
SECOND YARD OF 


Nonpareil Velveteen 


AS A GUARANTEE FOR WEAR, AND THE 
PUBLIC ARE WARNED AGAINST THE 
MULTIFORM RUBBISH UNDER THE 
NAME OF VELVETEEN BEING OFFERED 
IN IMITATION. 

For sale by all Dry Goods Dealers, 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORE. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES. 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. . 


WE CALL PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO 
OUR LARGE AND ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL GOODS. 


ALL THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS, AND HATS 
AND BONNETS. 


THE MOST APPROVED MAKE OF 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS 
SATINS, VELVETS, AND PLUSHES. 


HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, AND GLOVES FOR 
LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN. 


DRESS GOODS 


IN THE —a. ee STYLES AND 


LINENS, oy pom LACE CURTAINS 
AT LOWER PRICES Re HAVE RULED 


MDI MOSLIN ‘DERE 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 


a POSTALCARD FOR FALLCATALOGUE, 
WHICH WILL BE READY ABOUT OCT. 15th. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


B. Hi, MACY & 00, 


shoulders 
and tracted ded 
s I con cheat avoi moma d 


Pratt's Paten Pr of 81, 
mpenwure around the eheat| seiaid 
Clevean and (0.) Shoulder 
or sale by ali dealers, Ask 












W.&J, SLOANE 


Have just opened a large collec- 
tion of choice 


ORIENTAL 


Carpets and Rugs, 


in a great variety of patterns and 
sizes, Which they offer at Retail 
at prices less than similar goods 
have been selling at Wholesale. 


BROADWAY, 


Eighteenth and Nineteenth Sts., 
NEW YORK. 





wa Peredo 


PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER OF 


raed Boson Duurts to Order. 


New and Exclusive 
Designs in 
PENANG, 
CHEVIOT, 
MADRAS and 
ZEPHYR. 
FANCY SHIRTINGS 
just received from Lon- 
don and Paris, 
A Special Pattern 
Cut for Each Cus- 
tomer. 


&®* Orders i.ay be duplicated by mail at any time. 


Perfect Fit Guaranteed. Write for Rules for 
elf-measurement. 
Nos. 128 and 130 Fulton Street, 
aad No, 87 Nassau Street, i; NE RK. 


wyo 
Sead two cent stamp for thirty-two page Illustrated 
Catalogue. 











TO 8 SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscribers will do us a favor if they 
will consult the date on the yellow address 
label on their paper and kindly renew two 
or three weeks previous to the date there 





recorded, thus avoiding the loss of any con- 


secutive numbers of the paper. Every 
number of Tue INDEPENDENT contains so 
much that is valuable and of the greatest 
importance to people who read and think, 
that no subscriber should neglect this cau- 
tion. If, however, it is not convenient, in 
some special cases, for a subscriber to re- 
new exactly at the expiration of his sub- 
scription, we will, if requested, take pleas- 
ure in continuing his paper. It always 
gives us great pleasure to receive the name 
of a new subscriber with the renewal of an 
old one; and our hearty thanks are due to 
hosts of our old subscribers who have sent 
us a new subscriber with their own re- 
newal. 


We continue to offer the following very 
liberal 


TERMS. 
One year, postage free........seceeeeeeeee Bd OO 
Sixmonths “ “* ,,,.., sonibeaashesoads 1 50 
Four months “ = * cscs. esasctvesceenes. & UP 
ER EE cecscctocesesemmcinsne 75 
One subscription two years............. 5 00 
Two subscriptions, one year each...... 5 00 
One subscription five years............ - 10 00 


Five subscriptions, in one remittance. 10 00 


Our object in offering Tue [INDEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each, is to place the 
paper in five families, each one paying $2 
only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

Subscribers are requested to make 
their own remittances to us, mustead of 
having a Postmasteror Newsdealer do it for 
them. Very often vexatious delays occur, 
the subscriber’s paper 1s stopped and letters 
of inquiry are written, allof which might be 





avoided if the subscriber transacted hisown 
business. 


Weekly Market Review, 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


[For the Week ending Friday, October 818t, 1894.) 








COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice...... -7 @12% 
Santos, Choice to Best. ..........+++++ 94¢@ 9% 
ee ee pages beenest eee 14 4 
Pin sdeeaveseves ab ets cesenders 18 
Maracaibo... ...2 os. eregdee oeeeebeve ou O12% 
SQGGEE. . vedere cvccenses eogeoee +». 94%@12 
SN, ri satis cedeekaton javueneodes 14 
Young Hyson 
2 n. bagasse seereses 
unpowder ee 
GRR c.ccccene Jeddesdadievenseetals 
Raw.—Fair to prime.......... seeee —- @5 5-16 
Harp.—Cut Loaf......c.esseeceseees 68,@— 
Crushed...... Ce weoteccoccere 6%4,@— 
PamEete. ccccccccccccces © « — @ 6% 
GRANOEATED. ..ccccccccccscesese aces 64@— 
WHITE,—Standard A.......626- se 6,@— 
BRI Goi 0:050 680000 00cevcen9 54@ 53 
LREIOWs ..cccccccccccccccccccvcserce 446@ 4% 
MOLASSES. 
CDi in akiasconnsenceesedeseuss tess 15 @22 
6 ReMmeS sii cc disdcteccscd ccsevce 16 @18 
6 GOOEY... cccccccccccccccscceces 20 @25 
Poste BGO. cccccoseeee Vobseabveatees 23 @40 
New Orleans.......... A ee 80 @55 
George’s Cod (new), da a. 8450 @ 500 
Grand Bank Cod........ 4 ceee 825 @ 450 
Mackerel, No. 1 Mass........ « 21 00 @ 23 00 
Mackerel, es B Bk c 00 ccccee 950 @ 10 50 
Mackerel, No, 3 Mass........ » 81 @ 425 
Box Herring. . paechareeuemmedil -~—-10@ — 15 
achat tek aR. 
GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ero. 
Fuour : 
Sour Extras and scemnweund me | 00 @*4 00 
No. 3 Winter...2.cccccccees 25 @ 2 60 
Superfine Spring.........-. 3 45 @ 2 65 
Ohio, Ind., Mich,,Ill., Super- 
fine Winter epedlataensess 260 @ 2 80 
State Extra brands........ 29 @ 3 30 
Western Spring Wheat, ext’a 2 90 @ 3 10 
Minnesota, “Clear”...... . 875 @ 425 
Spring Wheat, “Patents”. 515 @ 6 00 
Good to Choice Spring 
Wheat, Extras. ........ 56 @ 38 25 
Ex. Amber Ind., Ohio, and 
TRIE s cca 00600080 %0005082 815 @ 3 35 
O. Round Hoop Ex. hee. 3 95 @ 3 25 
White Wheat Ex, (O. & 820 @ 3 45 
St. Lonis, Single Extras... 365 @ 3 90 
St. Louis, Donble, * . 400 @ 440 
Genessee, Extra Brands.... 4 20 @ 4 35 
Winter Wheat, “Patents”. 425 @ 5 50 
White Wheat, "Michigan Ex. 3 35 @ 4 25 


BouTHERN FLOUR: 
Ex 


Or ee getecdues 425 @470 
Family...... ks sieaeleauiienade 425 @ 4 85 
FAM <. occcce cove cscsecce 825 @ 5 45 

Bye Frovur : 
Fine..... deen censanekes 260 @ 280 
Supertine........s..+ sees 840 @ 3 80 
Conn MEAL: 
Western... ..... ae Ceres - 820 @ 38 40 
Brand: - Ree 850 @— — 
Prise MeGal....cciccccces + 825 @ 38 30 
GRAIN, 
WuHeat : 
CS eee a— 84 @— 85 
” No. Diohshesetennsans Nominal 
Red “ 4 — “ — = 
Corn : 

Oe eS eee — 5844@— 64% 

, ao — Nominal 

WI ois écsccevcenes — [8 @— 60 
Oats 

White, No. 1.........00+-.0-— 37 @— 

Western...... Rew ates -— 88 @w— 37 

State Mixed........ inaeted — 82 @— 38 
Rye : 

rr corse — —@-61 

Western eocee cece cece —= —@™—61 
BEANS: 

PS cascceaeescacees +» 185 @1 90 

Marrows........ 60s665ee0 - 220 @2 25 

re soneee coos oe 1 85 @-- — 

Green, prime, # bush....... 125 @ 1 80 

PROVISIONS. 

Pork: 

Ordinary Mess........... 1675 @ 17 00 

> arene —— @ i8 50 

Family Mess, City....... 18 00 @ 18 50 

Prime Mess, Western.... 17 00 @ 17 60 
Bacon 

D. 'B., Long Olears conues coveceves 9% @10 

D. 8., Short Clears.......0..0+0. 10 @10Y4 

BD, Big Sac cctcccccsccsess —- @1% 
Cur Mzats: 

Smoked Hams. . -.-—-l4 @ — 16 

Smoked Shoulders. Salatieihin — 8@ — 8% 

MILL L #EED 
(We tL - per 100 - ) 

=. RERpee = @% — 75 
Shorts, 60 Ibs . _ 70 @ — 
ee | 4 to 100 lbs. —80 @ 105 
Shai ingivecsiegiees’ Si ae 
Rye nae ieneeeeibane covee — 8 @ — WO 
Bereenings....cccccccccece - 50 @ -- 8 
Oil Meal, per ton.......... 3800 @ 44 00 
Cotton: Meal, per ton.. 2600 @ 26 50 


HAY AND STRAW 











Hay, No. 1, prime, per 100 Ibs &-—90 @t— 95 
Hay, No, 2, good, oes —— @— 85 
Hay, No. 3, ‘medium“  # @ — 95 
Hay, clover mixed “  ,,,., —— @— 15 
Hay, Shipping, - see —70 @ — 15 
Hay, Clover ” eee mm @— 55 
Straw, No.1,Rye “ “ ....—70 @— 76 
Straw, No. 2 tye eee 55 @— 80 
Straw, Oat ” - —0 @ — 55 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
NEW BUTTER. 

Creamery, choice to fancy.. seeeee 80@82 

” ordinary to prime....-........19@27 
Half-firkin tubes. ......5....eesceeceeee + AO@2T 
Welsh ) dd i 18@% 


So OPTED OS OSE ST OE FOSESS 9@ls 













LARD. 
Steam rendered, per tierce....@7 50 @ 7 75 
CHUNG sen atcodeccars seeee 800 @ 810 
South American.............. 825 @— — 
1244@12% 
« 84@ 94 
- 6 @ B¥¢ 
Ohio Factory, flat fine. + eee 10 @1WY 
Flat, good to prime............ coccee 6 BMH 
en c5s sabeosssvescaks werees coe 3 OS 
EGGS, 1 
Jersey, single bbls, per doz.. .o- @— 
State and Penn., fresh yan 244¢@ 25 
Western, fresh-lnid........+... +++ +0 24 @ 2 
Sy sdvesapaccecdresnaenn +» 284¢@ 24 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, fair to good. . .-ll @— 15 
Chickens, State and W'st'rn, choice— 11 f@— 12 
Chickens, Philadelphia, per Ib...—18 @— 18 
Ns 4c a haw edsigeciis eodeee — 8 @ 14 
— > Rar a —12 @— 19 
VEGETABLES, ‘ 
Cabbage, per 100........ 6.25.00 8 00 @ 4 00 
oS a 1 25 @ 1 50 
Sweet Potatoes, per bbl........ - 225 @ 8 25 
Tomatoes, per box..... subeeased — 40 @— 50 
Turnips, Russia,.............05- — 00 @ 110 
CUsOG, WER EBS. osesisids sive dca 1 00 @ 2 00 
Squash, Hubbard, per bbl,....... 75 @ 1 00 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, King, per bbl.......... 200 @ 2 25 
ldwins, o ¢ 18 61% 
‘“* Greenings, “ “ ..125 @— 
‘* Mixed, oo * .—- 16 @1 
Pears, Seckei, per keg -. 200 @400 
" uchess, “o  .. 400 @600 
Quinces, per bbl........cceceee 25v @ 3 50 
Grapes, Concord, per lb.,...... — 6 @ 7 
= Dee, FG cine @— 6 
“« Catawba, “ “ ...... — @— 7 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, pererate 8 25 @ 4 00 
Jersey, per crate.. 300 @ 8 75 
Peanuts, Va., hand-picked, 
new, per Sa PR Re BE — b4@— 5 
Decne; POF Wei ccc ice Sessce — 9 @— 10 
Chestnuts, per bush,.......... 800 @400 
Hickory nuts, per bush........ 200 @ 2 50 
YOMESTIC DRIED FROU«T. 
RE, i onicausseudacaciaseesl —t @— 8% 
Peaches, Peelod........cscccsece — 64¢@—103¢ 
Peaches, Unpeeled . —5 @ 
Blackberries........ —8 @ 8% 
Cherries........ -—-10 @—}4 
Huckleberries. . sees —18 o- 
a Tee soon @—26 
WOOL , MARKET, 
Indiana Medium, unwashed. pentane » @85 
a eo tenees @7 
* Coarse and quarter blood. . ‘ @28 
N. Y., Mich., and Ind., washed Xand 
ented aabinm saline ter be me @40 
N. Pap Mich., and ind., No. ES: r} @45 
: No, 2.........35 @40 
a + “* common, 28 @38 
Ohio, Tenn., and W. Va. X and xx. . 40 @48 
: . BR Boociccces 48 @45 
rar Nok 88 ao 
° “ * common.. ..30 @34 
Burry at value. 





<i 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





Soluble Pacific Guano......... 00 @45 00 
Listers’ Stand. ems & 00 @40 00 
Ammoniated Dis’'d Bone 32 00 @35 00 

“ —U. 8. Phosphate........ 29 00 @31 00 

“ Ground Bone........... 81 00 @33 50 

‘6 ~~ Crescent Bone.......... 29 00 @81 50 

“ Potato Fertilizer........ 47 00 @50 68 

“* Tobacco Fertilizer..... 47 00 @50 00 

“ Buckwheat Fertilizer... .82 00 @385 00 


(Free on board cars at New York and 
less 5 per cent, of above prices, ) 
Baker’ 8 Potato Fertilizer . oes 

eat “ 
“ Cabbage “ 
“ AA Ammoniated Super- 

hosphate Fertilizer. 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 


v4 
e 
A as 





rp! 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michi, , ke — — 
Ear!’s Super 
Horsefoot 
Bary s Phospho-Feruvian Guano 
Ammoniated Superphos- 
Ay oeopecesees ove 
* Alkaline Phosphate.... 
‘* Acid Phosphate........ eo 
“  Pulverized8. @, 
(Discount on orders of 
or more.) 
Baugh’s Tobacco Fertilizer....,. 38 00@40 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superp! 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs........ + 85 60@87 00 


SSe&& $s S&F ESS 





S882 S288 S$ S SS SES 


BRS 


Baugh’s Twenty-tive Dollar 

phate, per 2,000 Ibs. . 60d 25 00 
Baugh’s \reneunietl Fertilizer 

or Potatoes......:.. $e ° 80 00 
— 2,000 Ibe 38 00@35 00 
Baugh’s Export Bone, per 

Pi cessucreesd cose seeceees-29 00 @81 00 
Guano,Peruy’a, rected 70 ee << , 4 | 
Guano, Peruv "n, rectified, . P.c. 

' "50 00 ta 00 
no, Standard or p Ara 
yk) rere se+- +52 00 @64 00 

ni! fine, average...... 30 00 @81 00 
“ ved, high ..— — @21 00 
— Potash Kainit, 
Plaster ner ton (000m)... 8 0 @ 8 08 
ter, ton 
Muriate parton (80 p. ©.), per 
100 Ibs, a 1 51x@— — 
Sulphave of Ammonia, per 100 lbs,— — @ 3 65 
Dried per unit, . —— @2 194 
ASHES.—We quote 14K@— ‘cents for Pot 


634@7 for Pearl. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials, 
a =e 





VaND & CO 
Alle Fulton and 16 and 76 Dutok Street Hew York. 
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susurance. 


UNDERGROUND. 





Ws observe an instructive item going the 
rounds, which relates the experience of one 
experimenter in purchasing underground 
insurance. In May last, the Hudson River 
Knitting Mi!l, of Hudson, procured in a lot 
with other insurance, four policies in as 
many Pennsylvania ‘“ undergrounds,” the 
Susquehanna Mutual, the Commonwealth 
Mutual, the Quaker City Mutual, 
Universal. 


and the 
A loss having occurred on the 
property, payment was refused, and ‘ they 
all with one consent began to make excuse.” 
Demands were made for sworn copies of the 
appraisals, item by item, and of the losses, 
item by item, of the other companies in- 
vested; and in these and other vexatious 
ways the losers were worried and payment 
resisted. One attorney, it is said, began an 
action, and obtained $100 cash and a 60-day 
draft for the remainder, the draft, how, 
ever, being allowed to go to protest. 

There that should 

While it is not true 
no solvent 


is nothing in this 
be unexpected, 


that there are and honestly 


conducted companies which have not the 
legal 


right to do business in this state 


(and, as to other states, the same 


would apply) the overwhelming presump- 
tion is that the underground company is 
good so long as it is not required to pay 


losses. Those who choose to take out poli- 


cies in these concerns must thank their 
own short-sighted economy if the results 


are unsatisfactory. They must follow the 


company where its property lies—if it has 
any. They cannot rely upon its regard for 
its own reputation; for it probably has not 


much reputation to sustain, or else thinks 
less of sustaining it than of escaping a 
present claim. The probability is that it 
has not much reputation ; for the character- 
istic of every dealer who has reputation and 
assets is that he will not sell merchandise 
for less than its value; and this for the 
simple reason that nobody who does busi- 
ness unprofftably can long retain the 
ability to meet his obligations, and 
hence the reputation of meeting them. All 
there is underneath underground insur- 
ance—with a few exceptions admitted—is 
its !ow rates. Precisely the same is true of 
assessment life insurance; and the result in 
case of either is the same—as it inevitably 
must be—an impairment in the insurance 
delivered. The promise is always 
easy, and may be made as iarge 
as desired, for the promissory re- 
sources of a beggar are as boundless as those 
of a millionaire; the fulfillment is other- 
wise. Insurance policies are a promise of 
money. Intention to fulfill the promise can 
hardly exist without an adequate price, un- 
less we credit the promiser with ignorance 
instead of dishonesty, either of which is as 
fatal to performance as the other is. Hence, 
whoever listens to the ‘‘ inducement” of 
specially low rates should understand well 
that there is really no “ liberality” in in- 
surance; that there is no such thing pos- 
sible as cheating the arithmetic by taking 
out what has not been first put in; that 
every dollar of premium “saved” means, 
and must mean, more than a dollar of in- 
surance lost. The contrary may be easily 
asserted, and hence it will continue to be, 
80 long as men are willing to hear it and be 
seduced by it; and it will never become 
true until the less equals the greater. Under 
the intense and open competition which has 
always existed, and probably always will 
exist, the prices determined and exacted by 
the strongest and by the average of com- 
panies are the minimum consistent with 
safety, and whoever announces that he can 
do better is either ignorant or dishonest. 
Which he is is of small account. The thing 
cannot be done. There is neither secret nor 
short-cut about it, and whoever says he has 
found it has not, because it does not exist. 
One thing more may be safely said: the 
best companies are those which are the best 
known, which seek publicity by advertising, 








and have a publicly seen 5 quien of offices 
and agencies. That the best average is thus 
attained is one reason for this, but not the 
only one. Such companies have given larg- 
est bonds to do a good business. They have 
the most at stake, the largest experience, 
the best lines of risks, the best facilities in 
every way, the most solid and broad founda- 
tion, the largest interests at stake in 
money and reputation. Howevera loose 
and current notion to the contrary may be 
prevalent, it is a fact than none of the well- 
known and advertising companies would 
resist an honest claim. They would no 
sooner do this than any man in private husi- 
ness, who has any reputation to care for, 
would accept payment for goods and then 
refuse delivery. He could not afford to do 
this; for he knows he would be bartering 
his business position for a temporary gain. 
Still less could an insurance company afford 
such an equal barter, its reputation being 
especially sensitive. 


—_- . _- 


MORTALITY IN THE SOUTHERN 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


Tue following, pent the Baltimore Under- 
writer, shows a result not far different from 
that of life companies generally : 


**One year ago, in the columns of the Under- 
writer, copious details were given of the practi- 
cal operation of the Relief Fund of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, South. To the results of the experi- 
ence of eleven years, a8 then presented, may now 
be added the results of the twelfth year inclus- 
ive, that is to say, the mortality experience of 132 
clergymen for twelve years, beginning with 1872 
and ending with 18838. The expected mortality is 
obtained from the American Experience Table : 
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“Or the fitty- ane comparisons here made, nine 
are above the expectation and forty-six are not 
above. Of the nine, ene is between 70 and 80 
per cent. above; three between 50 and 60 per 
cent. ; one between 30 and 40 per cent. ; one be- 
tween 20 and 30 per cent. ; two between 10 and 
20 per cent., and one under 10 per cont. Of the 
forty-six, one is a hundred per cent. below; 
three between 60 and 70 per cent. ; four between 
50 and 60 per cent. ; three between 40 and 50 
per cent, ; three between 30 and 40 per cent.; 
three between 20 and 30 per cent. ; thirteen be- 
tween 10 and 20 per cent., and sixteen less than 
10 per cent. 

“These results show a very close agreement be- 
tween the expected and the actual mortality; 
and also that, in spite of the exposures to yellow 
fever and the other risks of the Southern States, 
these ministers have had a mortality below what 
was expected from the tables.” 


~- -— 


DECOY DUCKS. 








Way a man’s acquirements in one branch 
of knowledge should be held to give his 
opinions weight on a totally dissimilar 
branch; still more, why personal probity 
should be considered a sufficient substitute 
for all kinds of knowledge, and as enabling 
one to speak with the authority of an ex- 
pert on business matters he knows nothing 
about—are standing wonders to the thought- 
ful, but apparently matters of course to the 
bulk of the community. So permanently 
reliable is this trait of human nature that a 
prominent periodical deliberately bases its 
editorial plan upon it, engaging all sorts of 
conspicuous men to write upon subjects 
which they are conspicuously unqualified 
to treat, and on which their so-called opin- 
ions do not weigh one iota with the well- 
informed, knowing that while these latter 
justly consider it a mere enginery to gratify 
the itching vanity most men have to be 


~ 





thought more ouniie than Nature has 
made them, the public will transfer the au- 
thority fairly earned in a former field to 
the newer one where is does not belong. 

Nowhere is this delusion more mis- 
chievous than in the field of business. A 
nominal board of directors, composed of 
men respected for character or attainments, 
is sure to rope in a host of victims to any 
scheme whatever, without the slightest re- 
gard to its nature or to the qualifications of 
the ‘‘ directors” to direct or even to under- 
stand it. It may be the rankest swindle, 
a clergyman’s name will outweigh the 
plainest evidence of mathematics and one’s 
own senses. It may be a world-old chimera 
of the perpetual motion order, a retired 
grocer or a bookseller is considered a safe 
bell-wether to follow; or, it may be an ‘‘in- 
surance” scheme to swap dimes and find 
them dollars when the swap is completed— 
in which case anybody can make the public 
dance to his piping. 

Now, trust in human nature is a good and 
creditable thing, and one who has earned 
confidence has a right to enjoy it; but it 
ought to be mixed with a little common- 
sense. One thing not to be forgotten is 
that even good men are far too careless 
about allowing themselves to be used as 
tools to bolster up schemes of whose nature 
they are ignorant. They, too, are liable to 
be hoodwinked and bamboozled by smooth 
tongues and ventures plausible on the sur- 
face, and are perpetually waking up to find 
themselves linked with gangs of sharpers, 
from whose company they can only escape 
with loss, discredit and suffering. Espe- 
cially are clergymen, or professors, unused 
to business operations, likely to be used as 
decoys. This fact, of course, ought to 
make them very cautious about entangling 
themselves; but, somehow, it does not, and 
people who rest their faith in them must 
bear this in mind. Even if the directorate 
contains business men, it is wiseto recollect 
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that there are different kinds of business, 
requiring special knowledge. The hard- 
ware merchant would not necessarily be a 
safe leader ina coffee speculation, or the 
stock broker a sure judge of a patented in- 
vention. And, further, the ‘‘ directors” are 
far too often mere figure- heads, whose real 
sagacity and experience are of no value to 
the members, because not used in the busi- 
ness. They are simply ropers-in, and richly 
deserve all the curses they get, and ought 
to make good their victims’ losses to a far 
greater extent than they ever do. The fol- 
lowing remarks of the Toronto Monetary 
Times are eminently sensible and just: 

‘“‘The formation of a respectable board 
of directors, while it may be an evidence 
of propriety of intention, is not by any 
means a security that the principle of such 
companies’ operations is sound, or the in- 
demnity which they offer secure. Very 
few business men, for example, have taken 
the trouble to inform themselves adequate- 
ly upon the proper price to pay for safe 
insurance. The investments of merchants 
in the policies of some of these cheap bene- 
fit concerns prove this. Men juimp at cheap 
life insurance as they do at cheap fire in- 
surance, and the victims of both are numer- 
ous enough. It should be apparent toa 
reflective business man that, if a fire insur- 
ance company, which cuts premiums to a 
point below that which experience has 
shown to be necessary, cannot succeed— 
and there are instances enough of failure 
of such companies and loss to their policy- 
holders—no more can a life company suc- 
ceed or indemnify its policy-holders if it 
does not charge adequate rates, or if it 
builds on the sandy foundation of assess- 
ment contributions. A large element in 
the success of some such companies in 
Canada has been the paraded names of 
well-known persons, who have been per- 
suaded into taking policies for large amounts 
in them.”—Travelers’ Record. 











STATEMENT OF THE 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


For the Year ending December 31st, 1883. 


Lepoer Assets, January ist, 1883.............. 


Prerer rer retiree ie 


$45,529,581 54 


INCOME. 


II... cxssnsereatiindanimnimisenniiidnsammmianinmamvaindesaneiaes 


$10,727,547 96 ° 


Interest, Rents and Realized Net Profit on Investments 


and on Sales of Real Estate...............++. 


seer eeseeeeee 


2,743,023 72 13,470,571 68 
#59 000,153 22 





DISBURSEMENTS. 


Claims by Death and Matured Endowments 
Dividends, Surrendered values, and annuities 


POO RR eRe e ee eee eee e eee eeeseeeeeseeeetene® 


eee eee e ee erase eseeeee see eeeeeeeeees 


$3,410,614 97 
2,906,999 94 





SE I iccisscccicicnrcsweseseicicadssedrenasactencvsunasanies o¢ctoniaces 143,455 75 
Wares, Pad G0 PGR U MOB ic ccecssicisisccicscsccecscccovecssacscsseescosescececees $6, ~ 070 66 
TPO OR Ci vacas.cccsccssctnnsoscsssescccsevenccescnccssccosepnpsoversenctsceayesces 7,000 00 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage and Exchange........csceccccsssesssereseees 1,019,156 66 
General Expenses. .occeccoccccccccesscccccccccccscccesncccccccccocsecosccoccerocscssocesocesees 973.616 06 
State, County and City Taxes...............cccccccccccccccscccccccosscoeseversccesconsece 107,060 11 
Oe Tia iisinccciscnticicnssine icaincenecinicdsccecsstecscsessesstateseinctse $8,567,203 49 
Net Casu Assets, December 81st, 1888..........ccccscsccosssccssscccsccccccscses sees 850, 482, 249 | 78 


Bonds and Mortgag' 


SOCORRO EERE ETOH EEE EEE ESET ESTEE REESE EE EEEETS SHE SEHESESEE EEE EEEE ES 


$13,072,941 20 


New York Real Tatate, including the Equitable Building and purchases 


I TI i cisdncsisacesrerercecesomcncns 


PPePTUPIOIM Se 


5,819,817 08 


United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks authorized 


by the laws of the State of New York... 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market value, $10,698,652 00)...... 


PPereerir iret rie 


15,341,915 12 
8,199,000 00 


Real Estate outside the State of New York, including purchases under 


foreclosure and Society’s Buildings in other Cities...............0--+ 
ompanies, at interest™........scceeeeeres pabesmenes 


Cash in Banks and Trust 


3,627,515 66 
3,979,998 38 


(*A large portion of this amount was in transit 
and has been since invested.) 


Commuted Commissions............0++++seseereees 
Due from Agents on account of Premiums.............cccecceseeesseeeeeeeeeeees ‘5 


COCR O REO R Ee eE EEE Ee ETE EE THEE HEE EEE Oe 


112.545 15 
278,517 14 


$50,432,249 73 


Market value of Stocks and Bonds over COSt..........ssssessesscsscesseseseseeees 765,653 53 
Interest and Renate Gwe QM SOCTUCd....cccecccccccccssccccccccccossccceccsescosecescoce 451,350 44 
Premiums due and in process of collection (less premiums paid in ad- 

WHE, Gr Ce pescccccccsccccesconcescesessccess oe es, He iehtabennenied dannbeee 446,125 00 
I isd sidsccccesesedescccscciessocesavecs puch sbadeateahansonsied Jicennskeointsidey 935,203 00 
A I, SN ROR TE. oss caniciiihccdoninsensanaernsienetebennreasseneee $53,080,581 70 


Tora LiaBruitmes, including valuation at FouR DOP COME. .cccccccccesconveessces 


ToTAaL UNDIVIDED SURPLUB.....-..000eseeeeseeeeeees 
Upon the New York Standard of 44 per cent. interest, the Surplus is.. 


SOOO OO eee eee eee ee eee eee EEE eee eee eeeeee 


43,914,612 44 


$9,115,969; 26 
12,109,756 79 


Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in general 
class, is $6,420,523 79. 

Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine 
Class, is $5,689,283 


New AssvuRANCE IN 1888.. 


From the undivided gerpiue, ogntetbates & 


eeeeee Oeeeeeereeeseseee 


REI RS 


SA eee ee eee e eee eeeeeeeeesereeeeee ee eeeereeeee 


eeeeees SOOO eR Hee eee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeee 


$81,129,756 
275,160,588 





dividends will be 


vailable on next an 4d own ad Sr aie licies. From the un- 
arate Tre gee poli p hi V4 acim fe 


dec: 
ded surplus contri 
inthe current year will be duly declared, as th: 


cies in Lk Tontine class, the amoun' 
eir respective annual premiums bec 


ate to Seo peuetes maturing with - 


GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, J. G. °VAN CISE, Actuaries. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres’t. 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 


SAMUEL BORROWE, 2d Vice-Prest, 
E, W. SCOTT, Superintendent. 
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Massachusetts Mutual Lif 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASs: 
883 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine ite merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED, 


E. W- BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


M. V. B. EDGERLY, 2d Vice-President and 
anager of Agencies. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos 261. 262, 263, and 264 Broadw 
Corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 


$5,268,212 48. 


The principal features o of hte Am” an 
R ITY, ECO 1, MAN SEMEN: 


‘0 
LUTE SEC M 
and LIBERALITY TO THe I INSU see 





All Forms of Life and Endowment Polvies Leswed 


T. H. BROSNAN, President 
Cc, P, FRALEIGH, Hooetaw ant 
BURFORD, Actuary 


THE CONTINENTAL 
LIF s 
ANCE COL” 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn, 
ASSETS, 
82,147,722.19. 
SURPLUS, 
$403,619.77. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 
President. 
‘7 A.S WINCHESTER, 
Vice-president. 
R, E. BEeEcuEr, 
Secretary 


NIAGARA 


e Insurance Company 
135 BROADWAY, New York. 


ORGANIZED 1860. 
th Somntn Aeeet TEER SE, Jan. Ist, 1884 


67t. 
cash CAPITAL... + escooccccce 40 3 
rve for Reinsurance... ........++ < 











1,874,034 97 

ho this C have increased Protec. 
rag en 

Kot Man, Pre President, 


TER 
THOS. F. GOODRICH. View President, 
WEST POLLOCK, Sec. GEO. C. HOWE, Asst. Sec 





AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE C0., 


No. 120 BROADWAY. 


CASH CAPITAL. ..........00.000008- $400,000 00 

Net Surplus.. cnienndeaiaiaia.. ae 

Unearned entom ont ‘ahte 
Liabilities..... 


se eeeeee cerns tees 


147,550 47 
$1,164,443 70 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 1884. 
FRANKLIN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
CArTT AL... cesesseeeeees {400,000 00 





1829. 


cm aa Gen. =. wae.. 


JAS. W. MoAL isi Tk, Pree 
a Feet P. STEEL, Vice Pron teat, AY 
"Secretary. Assistant Secretary 


Agency Department 
GEoRGE KxoGER. Manager 


MANHATTAN LY SHRANK C0 


No. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 
ORGANIZED IN 1850. 


.. 83,118,713 4 








Frosident, HENRY STOKES. 
First Vice-Pres.. J. L. ALS Vv. 
Recon! VicesE ae Es. 
Secretary, .W PLE. 
Actuary. 8. JSTE INS. 


From the => Journal. 
port ot ate fie 


nei 
condition and ora gonpers of Seats 
i 178. “at ara Sachen 


artér millions me ob 


AW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF BOSTON. 
$16,901,943 27 
14.327.928 23 
iancenesnniel $2,574,015 04 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS. Secretary. 











CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Of New York. 


OFFICE, 100 BROADWAY. 


Statement January Ist, 1884. 





TotalCashAssets - - - - - - = 84,867,942 01 
All Claims for Fire and Inland Losses, less than......... $343,131 04 
All other Claims, less than........... Viitniaeitapmmanteiet 37,193 00 


RESERVE FOR RE-INSURANCE on Outstanding 


Risks: 
Reserve for Taxes of 1884 


Capital. ............ 


i Diiisesccsscse jiecemennney 
IE isccscccseccesecs sis acbcaenaileah seiaceedts eas 


Pee eeeeeeneeeeeeeeees eeeeeeeeee 


seeeeeee eee eeeeeeeeneeeeeeee eee 


See eeeemareeteseeeseeranes seers . 


NET SURPLUS, January 1st, 1884.........:.ccccscceseee 


COCR ERR OOOO OOOO EET EE OTE EE OEE REESE THESES EEE EERS seeeeeseoese 


Cash Assets, as above - - 


1,750,137 81 
25,682 88 
50,000 00 

1,661,797 28 

1,000,000 00 





- $4,867,942 01 





The Safety Funds, under the restrictions of the New York Safety Fund 


Law, now amount to ${,200,000, 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres’t 


CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 





REMCWABLE TERM TNSURANGE 


CHALLENGES CRITICISM 


AS ADOPTED BY THE 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


55 Liberty St., New York City. 


The safest, most equitable, and Icast expen- 
sive system ever devised. 

Avoids the high cost o level premiums on the one 
hand, and of A e, which is without 
science or security, on the erg 

Actual cost of Insurance in THE PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS during the calendar year 1883, less than 
$10 per thousand. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, 


President and Actuary. 
27" SEND FoR CIRCULAR, OR COME IN PERSON. 
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Americ’ 


FIRE 


Insur’ nce 
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D. ‘faetueten 
SEVENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
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THOS. H MONTGOMERY, Preswdent, 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January HTH, 1844, 





The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter af the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of ile 
affaires on the let December, 1888. 





Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jau- 

uary, 1888, to 8ist December, 1883...... 84,168,953 10 
Premiums on Ps aman not marked off ist 

GI, ia cateccceesecesavanccesiens 1,589,282 58 
Total Marine Premiums..... evcceccoococecs $5,708,185 68 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1888, to Slat December, 1883............ 84,260,428 98 
Losses paid daring the same 

I 606s psctntenscesee -oB1,901,042 38 
Returns of P. - 

ums and x. 

heccsdesseed $860,080 76 16 


The > Dompany has the fol following Assets, 
oa 2 “States and State of Rey a 
toc! 


k, City » Bank. and othe ri ke.. $8,666,795 00 
A. — ty — 1,966,600 00 

Healt gwocured pac claims due the Company, 
estima eee 425,000 00 
Premium Notes s and Bilis Receivable... 1,598,806 79 
Cash in Bank....... aeenc decesoccsoccccensos 836,710 68 
AMOUR, 20 cocccccccccccccoccenccoecs 812,972,812 47 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1879 wil) 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear ending 
Slst December, 1883, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUS 


STEES 
HORACE GRAY. 
EDMUND w. ob 





JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice.Pres't, 
A. A. RAVEN. rd Vice.Prea't, 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE (0, 


YORK. 





W. A. BREWEIn President. 


Inthtis Company poltey- 
holders have the advan- 






mee policies in i 

Charter, 

OFFICE, Coat AND’ anp lnon 
ExcHuanGes BUILDING 


Corner New Church and Court 
land Streets. New Yors 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 40 Nassau Street. N, Y. 


Cash Capital... atpinesnshaneste i | ese 
OF TEINSUFACS,......-++ eeeeee 
iciomesiare vinsese 989,144 BG 

Total Assets, Jan. ist. 1882... 82,565 $2,565 141 29 


B. 8. WALCOTT, Presideat. 
L, REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and Sev’y 
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luas for sale the follcwing named fine Stee) Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 
low pricés named: 
ENGRAVINGS, 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA.- 

TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 
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BY LYDIA M. MILLARD. 





He came, the darkness breaking 
That robed a world in night, 
The great revealer, waking 
The truth’s forgotten light. 
He burst the clouds asunder, 
Till glows the glory round ; 
And clear, as rolla the thunder, 
His fearless words resound. 


And see! on snowy pinion, 
The heavenly dove arise ! 
Through all the earth’s dominion, 
O’er land and sea she flies. 
Her olive leaf she beareth 
To him, her chosen one. 
Green earth her beauty weareth ; 
The desola tion’s gone, 


Then reason’s eyes unsealing 
Her dreary slumber breaks ; 
Faith's radiance revealing, 
Her joyful wonder wakes, 
Reason and faith forever, 
Now journey hand in hand, 
Leading the way together, 
To the celestial land. 


Let all the eurth sing praises, 
To Father and the Son ! 
See, high, the heaven-light blazes! 
The glory-fire begun. 
No more let doubts deploring 
Disturb the sacred flame, 
Let every heart adoring, 
Immortal joy proclaim ! 
BRoouryy, N. Y. 
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GARETH. 





A STORY IN TWO PARTS, 





PART II, 


BY LUCY ©. LILLIE. 


Turoven long rooms, splendid in form 
and old oak carvings, pictures and dim 
hangings, up the grand guards’ staircase 
and down the stone corridors, we passed to 
the silent rooms once occupied by Cather- 
ine the dreadful, and which are, perhaps, 
the most interesting and significant apait- 
ments we have ever seen; for the symbols 
of her daily life, the articles of her familiar 
use are on every side, and the objects re- 
main almost as she left them, while the 
form and color of the rooms, the adjoining 
turret of her sinister astrologer, the chapel 
gallery, fronting that grim sleeping room, 
where, doubtless, she passed many a wake- 
ful night—all hint at a melancholy life of 
superstition, false rendering of the faith 
she possessed, the loneliness and the splen- 
dor of a life which dimmed all those around 
it. 

The sleeping room is large and gloomy; 
in the center a huge bed, canopied and cur- 
tained in rich embroidered stuff, the same 
that draped the royal occupant three hun- 
dred years ago; at either side tables, the 
one holding her missals and books of de- 
votion, the other a fanciful gilded ewer 
and basin; gréat chairs, an inlaid cabinet, 
a footstool, stood about. At one side a 
low doorway leads into the private means 
of communication with the astrologer’s 
turret, and which was discovered only after 
Catherine’sdeath. Through this—as Philip 
is telling in an awe-struck whisper to the 
credulous Nina—the dreadful man would 
rush on starry nights, forcing Catherine up 
to read some message of slaughter in the 
heavens; and the fantastic, quilty, restless 
woman believed that she must do the bid- 
ding he told her was sent from the pure 
and sinless planets! 

‘What a life!” ejaculated Barbara. 
Think of having to lie awake nights plan- 
ning revenge or slaughter.” 

Gareth was standing reflectively in the 
entrance to the chapel gallery. 

** We all do it more or less,” he remarked, 
smiling under his handsome beard and 
looking at Barbara; ‘‘only in Catherine De 
Medici’s case she could carry her little 
schemes out the next day.” 

**That comes well from Gareth, the phi- 
lanthropist,” said Philip, with his easy au- 
dacity. My young cousin, by the way, 
was never kuown to be shy of anything or 
any one. ‘‘Suppose I were to repeat that 
as one of your sayings. You know how 





every one quotes them. Fancy the horror 
in May-fair or St. Giles!” 

Gareth luaughed—as indeed it was impos- 
sible not to do—at Philip, who was sitting 
on one arm of a grim chair, and nodding 
his fair young head sagely at the older 
man. 

‘You may tell them,” said Gareth, 
calmly, ‘‘ that you met me in the Castle of 
Chaumont in the most murderous and vin- 
dictive mood, breathing slaughter and des- 
truction, longing to lay my hands on the un- 
offending, to kill, stamp out, extinguish, 
annihilate!” His expressive voice did not 
change in its inflection, but he ended look- 
ing straight into Barbara’s fair eyes. 

‘*So, you see,” remarked Barbara, a 
little nervously, ‘‘ Catherine and her astrol- 
oger can still exercise a baneful influence! 
We ought all to have ghostly or murderous 
feelings here. Does no one feel it?” 

‘*Suppose,” suggested Gareth, rather 
lazily and with the air of one who only 
means to good humoredly contribute to the 
fanciful influence of the moment—“‘ suppose 
that she Aad been able to leave a spell for 
those who came here laterin a certain frame 
of mind (not a bad idea; is it?); that 
such a one should be forced into a cruel or 
vindictive course; forced to think, to do 
his worst, and then suffer the usual pangs 
of remorse. I suppose even she had her 
bad quarter of an hour once in a while.” 

Barbara shivered. 

‘* How horrible; yet,” she added, ‘‘ how 
like you!” And she smiled and looked at 
Philip and the rest of us. ‘I was once 
here with Mr. Gareth when he was younger 
and even more reckless in his way of sup- 
posing things; and I assure you some of 
his ideas were too fantastic! He suggested, 
for example, some one sleeping here and 
having a vision of the unhappy Catherine 
and her astrologer, forced tocome back and 
witness some of their own deeds, performed 
by other spirits summoned for the purpose. 
It was a wild, storming day,” continued 
Barbara: ‘‘ We had to remain an hour here, 
and I assure you my young 
nearly terrified out of me!” 

‘It is enchanting!” exclaimed Phil. ‘I 
shall be so pleased, when I hear some old 
boy saying a nice thing of you, Mr. Gareth, 
to be able to show your true colors; to 
have Madame De Valjean’s little reminis- 
cences to fall back upon.” 


wits were 


I don’t know how or why it was, but, 
suddenly, I felt that both Barbara and 
Gareth were startled or confused by this, 
and Phil soon after led Nina into the as- 
trologer’s room and Gareth suggested our 
investigating the chapel. We went into 
the little gallery built for Catherine, and 
which overlooks the small, though lofty, 
chapel. As we knelt onthe velvet cushions, 
Barbara whispered to me: 

** Agnes, I want to sit down here quietly 
a while. I mean inthe room outside. Let 
us induce the others to go down, and we 
will come back.” 

I pressed her hand in assent. I knew 
Barbara so well. I understood that some 
old time recollection had come back; she 
wanted to consecrate it by a quict half hour 
in the place where some dead and gone 
joy lay buried. I don’t know how we con- 
trived to have our way. Madame Bonda- 
lean was easily persuaded to ‘‘ repose” her- 
self for a time. The others separated. 
Phil and Nina went in search of some relic 
of Diane De Poitiers, and Gareth had van- 
ished. So, silently, Barbara and I went 
back to Catherine’s room, she stopping now 
and then to say how well she remembered 
this or that on the Spring morning when 
she had first come here with Garetn. 

A faint Spring sunshine was making its 
way across the silent room as we entered 
it, turning dark corners into light, softening 
the austere splendors of the hangings, and 
threading itself in and out of the shadows 
with tender effect. Barbara stood still and 
sighed. 

‘Isn't it queer, Agnes,” she said, smiling, 
but very wistfully, ‘‘how we like to live 
over things that have been, to say tozour- 
selves that we remember this and that and 
the other, when each recollection contains 
a separate thrust, a special pang of its own? 
I declare human nature is the strangest, 
most incomprehensible story.” 

She sat down on one of the benches, and 
leaned her cheek upon her hand, pen- 
sively, 


“yr 





‘Did Mr. Gareth say it was fourteen 
years ago?” she inquired of me. ‘‘ Yes; so 
itis, Wecame here quite by accident. I 
had not seen him for months, Agnes,” she 
added suddenly, and with a feverish sort of 
eagerness. ‘I feel that I must talk of it, 
tell you of it. Before that time—before 
ever I met my husband—he, Ernest, had 
been in love with me; and I—oh! Agnes, 
what can I say? I loved him as I think 
only a girl with a tumultuous nature like 
mine can love. He was poor then; only a 
struggling young barrister, of whom many 
people predicted fine things; but, of course, 
they were all in the future. I don’t ask 
you, with your American ideas, to under- 
stand how an English girl can be hemmed 
in by traditions. Everything possible was 
done to keep us apart; but I would have 
married him—yes, I would have gone away 
with him at once, had he come to me in 


time. But it so happened that a curious 
combination of circumstances held us 
apart. I thought he had forgotten. I 


waited and wondered and hoped; and at 
last I felt that he was faithless. Then it 
was my parents took me away for change 
of scene, and at Biarritz I met M. De Val- 
jean. Remember that 1 was suffering not 
only from my love of Gareth, but from the 
sting of wounded pride, of utter loneliness 
and the sadness which a neglected woman 
feels so keenly. Gareth false seemed to 
me at times like some monstrous fable. 
I used to wake in the night, I remember, 
and cry out to him; try to waken some 
answer from some hidden part of the earth, 
it used to seem to me, where he might be. 
But, of course, none came, no word or sign 
of him; and M. De Valjean was so good! 
Agnes, lam ashamed of the sentiments with 
which I allowed myself to become engaged 
to him. Do you know, I thought Ernest 
might hear of it,and might see I had consoled 
myself for his desertion? Mean, contenipti- 
ble, was it not? But during that time I was 
not my real self, it seems to me. I was in 
an exaggerated, overwrought, fanciful con- 
dition; and when I woke it was to find 
myself pledged to M. De Valjean! I won- 
der if any man on earth ever wholly under- 
stood any woman. I doubt it,” said Bar- 
bara, with a wan smile and looking at me 
fixedly. ‘‘There were the two men who 
ruled my life. Did either of them half 
know the agony I went through because 
of them? Did Gareth ever know how I had 
loved him? And the worst of it was that 
I felt so sure I could have helped his life. I 
used to say to myself, over and over again, 
with a sad sort of satisfaction-—a cheap 
enough triumph—that he had cast away 
the best of his life in losing me. I believed 
I could have made it all so divine for him; 
for in those days, as I tell you, he was not 
the famous, popular Gareth of to-day. No, 
J belonged to the time when it was all only 
in shadow, and we had learned to love each 
other out of his great need of me. I used to 
think of this proudly, though oh! so mis- 
erably, and long for the day to come when 
he, too, would realize it and know what he 
had flung from him. Not one shade or 
touch in his character but I knew. Not one 
smallest prejudice, one slightest need, but 
I had learned to understand intuitively; 
and in our happy days I had guarded him, 
as a woman can, from slights he might 
have seen, from all the little vexations that 
were in his life and which I could smooth 
away. At one time, as my brother’s friend, 
he was constantly with us; and 1 lived in 
those days. We both lived; for he was 
happier then than he ever could have been, 
and I knew it. I used to think of all his 
passionate protestations of fidelity, and 
sometimes my heart cried out in bitter, 
mocking rebellion. There are some things 
so false that it seems to me that the very 
angels in Heaven must blush for them. 
And, Agnes, Gareth’s desertion of me 
seemed as false as such deeds could ever 
be; for see how a woman is placed. Could 
1 seek him out and demand his love, or 
fling mine back to him? And I had fan- 
cied him so high and strong, so faithful! 
Agnes, that horrible time is fourteen years 
ago, and yet, speaking of it now even, I 
feel my veins thrilled by that same feeling 
—the impotent sense I had of being si- 
lenced, stifled, bound hand and foot, with 
all my young life blighted, and, as I be- 
lieved, Gareth false to the best that was 
within him. And sol married. We came 





here on our wedding journey. M. De Val- 
jean, eager to show me everything of inter- 
est, brought me to this castle. I had been 
here once—one blissful day, with Gareth 
and my brother, when all the world seemed 
full of what was young and hopeful and 
exultant. Every bit of the place seemed to 
cry out to me with recollections of that 
time. Our innocent, light-hearted laugh- 
ter, our foolish, happy words, seemed echo- 
ing in every room; and I felt as though I 
should go mad! 

““M. De Valjean had been summoned back 
to our carriage for some reason, and I was 
alone in this room when, suddenly, like a 
creature from another world, Gareth ap- 
peared. He had not an idea that I was 
married, had caught sight of me in Blois, 
had followed me hither. I stood like a 
piece of stone while he poured all this 
forth —the joyousness of his voice, his 
manner fairly bewildering me—and then 
before I could speak he begged of me 
to say why I had not written, an- 
swered his letters. Agnes, I wonder now 
I did not die in that hour; but God is too 
merciful. Ishould have given Him but a 
miserable rebellious life. No. He let me 
wait and work. ‘Written? I gasped. ‘I 
wrote twice. I could hear nothing. I’— 
In those days Gareth was as full of life and 
spirits as I once had been, as people think 
lam now. He rushed forward and caught 
me in his arms. ‘Never mind, my dar- 
ling!’ he exclaimed. ‘ My fortune is made 
now. No one can come between us.’ ” 


Barbara De Valjean paused a moment 
and pat one of her hands tremblingly into 
mine. The tears were coming down her 
cheeks and the tremor in her voice 
had grown almost like a sob. We were 
silent a moment in the strange, grim room, 
with its story of violence and a passionate 
life ended centuries ago, still, as easily re- 
vived as my poor Barbara’s piteous tale of 
that Springtime in her own youth. Ah me! 
One little span includes any life—its joy, its 
sorrow, its passions, its despair, and its 
work. Why should it ever seem to us that 
time could be long or eternity worthless? 
Tears over the things of this short, hurried 
hour of misery or of joy! How can our 
eyes ever hold them, ever let them fall? 
Alas that we learn our lessons so tardily! 
But I, knowing what Barbara’s life had 
been since then—its tenderness, its meed of 
noble, gracious acts, its forbearance, its 
cheerfulness, nay, its shining hope, felt that, 
whatever had befallen her in the past, the 
present surely saw buried in a grave, with 
a resurrection that was worthy such a 
death, and that Gareth, had he ever known 
and loved her, might well worship her to- 
day! 

She went on, presently, still holding my 
hand: 

** After a moment I contrived to speak, 
to tell him that I was married. And then 
I cried out that I had believed him false! 
Agnes, what we said, how we parted, even 
now I can scarcely remember. | seem 
to see him moving away like some one in a 
dream, to hear’ my husband’s step, his 
voice; and then everything is like a dread- 
ful nightmare until one day when Gustave 
found me weeping and I told him, Agnes, 
told him the whole of my miserable story. 
Well, we live, don’t we, through anything 
God wills us to endure? So I lived through 
that time. I told you of my husband’s 
goodness, what he said to me; but 4 did 
not care then for anything he might do or 
say. But as time went on I learned to 
koow that life is not just a part to play, but 
areal thing out of which we must make 
something worthy of the cornerstone. I 
came to see this little by little, and I lived, 
and Gustave was good to me! Oh! so 
chivalrous, so tender! Yet only when he 
lay dying did I begin to know how he had 
loved me. And there rose in me a great 
longing to show him what a companion I 
might be. I am glad now that he had 
some happy days with me, At least I think 
they were happy before he died. It was, I 
believe, a year later that Ernest came to 
me again. Agnes, I suppose that I was 
fanatical, that I selfishly considered only 
my own point of view; but I told him 
briefly that I felt all the compensation | 
could make to my husband was to devote 
myself solely to my child. I recalled the 


mad, wicked words I had once spoken. I 
said that it seemed to me a whole lifetime 
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of penance would not be too much. It was 
in Paris, at the house where you visited us, 
in that long, somber sort of library. When 
Gareth had gone I sat there hours, I believe, 
and deliberately planned my life, took it 
up, as it were, and from that time to this 
day it has gone on according to the rules I 
sternly laid down. Sometimes” said Bar- 
bara—tearless now, but very white with a 
strained sort of composure—‘‘ sometimes I 
wonder what else it may contain; and I 
grow restless and ask myself whether I 
have done well, done right, and if I ought 
to murmur at what has been and may yet 
be. Dear, you know how people speak of 
me as bright and merry andcheerful! Oh! 
if they only knew what is in my heart. 
Often when I am singing for poor Tante— 
and she is always bringing out my old 
songs, you know—the very words and 
notes fail me. There is a little thing, a 
bit out of the ‘Bohemian Girl,’ stupid 
music, but it has the power of making my 
very heart stand still or give a wild, wild 
throb! I can always, always see one night, 
long ago, when my brother and Gareth and 
I—But there!” Madame Valjean stood up 
suddenly. She laughed. ‘‘ Has the Medici 
spell fallen on me, Agnes? Come, there is 
an end to my reminiscences! Mr. Gareth’s 
idea certainly was a good one. The spell is 
onme. I am not often so dismal or so 
murderous! There! I have taken out all 
my skeletons for your benefit and marched 
then up and down. Let them go back to 
their cupboards and rattle themselves 
together in silence for a while.” 

‘*But, Barbara,” I said, detaining her as 
she was moving away, ‘during these 
years, while he has been so well known— 
during the war times—have you never mel?’ 

She shook her head slowly. 

‘It is something I have always avoided ; 
but | believe,” she added, witha swift, 
beautiful smile, ‘‘that, were we to talk it 
over, he would find that not one public 
act of his life but [have known and been 
proud of, and fancied 1 understood it all so 
well!” 

And now, it seemed, she had no more to 
say. We left the ghostly room, and in the 
first corridor heard little Tom’s voice call- 
ing lustily for his mother. She flew on, 
dreading, as she always did, some accident 
to the child; and so it chanced that, mias- 
ing my hand bag, 1 once more returned to 
Catherine’s room, calling to Barbara that I 
would join them at once. 

I opened the door, went in and faced Mr. 
Gareth. 

lle was standing with folded arms in the 
gallery entrance. 

‘Mr. Gareth!” I nearly shrieked. He 
was very pale and agitated. 

**What was 1 to do?” he exclaimed, al- 
most wildly and coming forward. ‘i was 
there by merest chance when she began, 
and after that could I come out? Mrs. Ham- 
mersley, tell me, what shall I do. You 
know her; you love her and understand 
her. Listen tome. To have Barbara for 
my wife is the only joy of which J have 
any ambition. What shall Ido? What 
shall I say?” 

Verily, | believe the wisest of men are in 
some things weaker than the most stupid 
of women. 

“You have waited thirteen years!” I re- 
marked, dryly. 

‘*T have written her five times,” he said, 
in a savage way I enjoyed, ‘and she has 
always, in that maddeningly gentle way of 
hers, begged me not to do so again.” 

I began to think better of him. 

‘* Shall I tell her what I have heard?” he 
said, anxiously. 

“Yes. No!” J added, suddenly. ‘You 
know now, of course, that she feels she is 
paying adebt to her husband’s memory. 
Well, then, the only way is to prove to her 
that she owes it to herself, to you, to”—I 
broke off, and felt myself coloring violent- 
ly. ‘I suppose,” I added, in a rather 
shame-faced way, ‘‘I suppose you do want 
to marry her?” 

He strode over to one of the windows, 
and stood there, the tall, middle-aged man 
I had held in a sort of reverential respect 
from so much hearsay, agitated as a lad of 
twenty. ‘‘Marry her! Good Heavens, 
Mrs. Hammersley, what else have 1 wanted 
for nearly eighteen years?” He faced me 
Sharply. ‘‘Have I risen and worked and 

sat down and slept in that great lonely 


house of mine one day without a thought 
of what life could be with her face before 
me, her voice, the touch of her hand, the 
light of her love? I have not gone about, 
as you know, with my heart upon .my 
sleeve; but just as in those horrible days 
when they separated us and I was poor, ill, 
lonely, in a sort of garret in Paris, and I 
hungered for her, just so have I longed for 
her every day since.” 

Ah me! Here was a love story fit to dis- 
pel the lurid shadows of old Catherine’s day 
from her room. 

‘* Well,” I said, in a matter-of-fact voice, 
‘forgive my questioning it; but, you 
know, men are so horribly faithless as a 
rule. That is to say, they make such an 
episode of love. I don’t suppose, for in- 
stance, even you have thought or cared or 
suffered as she has.” 

“*T have not been faithless,” he said, 
shortly and savagely. 

I was beginning to like him immensely; 
something there was so fine and strong, 
and yet tender about him. I recalled the 
morning, our first glimpse of him, waiting 
for little Susette, to whom, it appears, he 
had promised a glimpse of the Fair before 
he started off to the Castle. 

‘* But, surely, in coming to Blois,” I be- 
gan. 

‘““Yes,” he answered, ‘‘I thought she 
might be here, either with the Valjeans or 
Madame Bondalean at the chalet; and I 
must tell you that I called there this morn- 
ing and learned of your intention to come 
here.” 

‘* Indeed, from” — 

Gareth smiled. 

‘* From that dear old raconteur herself,” 
he said. ‘*And I believe that, in her 
heart—an organ which J assure you still is 
capable of some response to sentiment in 
others, if not passion—she suspects my in- 
tention and does not wholly disapprove of 
u.” 

Ibegan to feel cheered, and also to see 
that, if we stayed here much longer, we 
should have Barbara coming after us. 

‘*T believe it will all go well,” I said, 
earnestly. ‘*We are going to the Chalet 
for dinner. You must come in afterward,” 

‘*T—oh! Mr. Gareth!”—and my scruples 
and impulse toward sarcasm fled as I 
looked at the man’s fine face—‘'I do wish 
you joy!” 

He wrung my hand and murmured some- 
thing about my husband, their friendship, 
mine with Barbara; and then | contrived 
to go down the corridors and staircase of 
old Chaumont alone, feeling myself not a 
little like a conspirator when I rejoined 
Barbara, who was with the rest of the 
party in the little garden near the castle 
gate. 

That country bordering the Cher is very 
beautiful, and gains a special quality toward 
evening. The Spring lights, tender and 
shadowy, seemed to float ahead of us after 
the sun went down, and presently the stars 
came out in peaceful possession of the sky 
that had held the primrose hue of the sun- 
set until the daylight fairly waned. We 
had looked our last at the Castle above the 
river, whose placid length and breadth it 
seems to frown down upon; at the village 
clustering below, with some signs of a fruitful 
activity and the smoke of a factory curiing 
thinly in the evening air. There was a 
stretch of dim brown landscape belted by 
chestnut trees and some straggling pollards 
before we reached the entrance to the 
Chalet, Madame Bondalean’s country house, 
which, I think, must have been given its 
name from the idlest sort of a caprice, since 
the mansion is a most imposing one; a gray 
stone villa set inthe midst of luxurious 
gardens, with groves and terraces on either 
side, and an endless stretch of richly culti- 
vated farm lands beyond. 

Fronting one side of the house, where 
there are a series of French windows open- 
ing from a salon, is what they call the 
‘* Painted Terrace,” because of its wonder- 
fully gay and variegated border of flowers. 
It was planned for Tante’s eighteenth 
birthday; for which reason Phil always re- 
fers to it as ‘Period 1604"; but the 
flowers every Springtime bloom there with 
the tenderest air of youth and freshness, 
and I fancy. that it might please an aged 
person to have this souvenir of a happy 
youth come back each year with such a 





verdant charm, so complete a suggestion of 


what has been fresh and graceful in the 
past. Perhaps, for this reason, the old lady 
was fond of sitting just inside the bow win- 
dow of the salon until absolute darkness 
fell. On this occasion she remained there, 
Barbara and I, still in our habits, walking 
up and down the Painted Terrace, as Phil 
remarked, like two figures in a Watteau 
picture, with a background of dim country 
and all the colors of the garden at our feet. 

Mr. Gareth, coming slowly up the Ave- 
nue, seemed impressed by what he saw, 
and if I moved quickly away, joining the 
old lady and the others inside the window, 
I am sure the picturesqueness of the scene 
vas not marred; for Barbara, standing up- 
right at the end of the terrace and watching 
him with a wistful, tender air, made anima- 
tion and gladness enough in the scene. 

Madame Bondalean motioned me to her 
side and began at once to discuss Mr. 
Gareth. I believe I have not, in my com- 
position, one grain of the match-maker, 
and if, in this instance, I was impelled to 
say a word or two to assist Mr. Gareth’s 
suit I feel that all things justified me. 

The old lady was Keen as possible. 

‘* Exactly,” she said, nodding her head 
in the direction of the two. ‘*Can you do 
this, dear Mrs. Hammersley? Call Mr. 
Gareth in; or, stay.” She bent forward and, 
with a shriek, called: 

‘* Bar-bara, cherie! Can it be that thou 
art mad?” 

Barbara turned a wondering, wide-eyed 
glance toward us. 

‘*But you will have death!” continued 
Madame Bondalean, still shrill and agitated. 
‘**To stay out in this night air!” 

Gareth, solicitous at once, and likewise 
having to pay his respects to Madame, 
hastened Barbara indoors. The old lady 
promptly chained him to her side, and then: 

‘* Valerie!” she exclaimed: ‘‘ Go, child, 
before the coffee comes, and sing for us 
that littie English song thy sister has taught 
thee. It is charming. I am certain that 
Monsieur Gareth will be pleased.” 

The salon at the Chalet: Bondalean is a 
long room, with the usual shining dark 
floor, the rugs, the portieres, the vases 
heaped with flowers one might expect; 
but at one side is an enchanting sort of 
window, long, low and with a deep seat 
cushioned in old damask. There, as 
Valerie moved toward the piano, which 
filled one space in the beautiful dim room, 

Barbara sat down, turning her face, a little 
wearily away, and gazing out across the 
starlit gardens where everything was massed 
in tranquil shadows, only the rush of a 
bird across the sky making any movement 
in the scene. Gareth stood near the old 
lady’s chair, tall, upright and manly. 
Fourteen years ago, Barbara was thinking. 
And Madame Bondalean’s voice for once 
grew hushed as she spoke to Gareth advice, 
doubtless, which had been half given that 
morning. 

I wonder why we try to fight with what is 
the only real part of Nature? Why had 
Barbara waited all these years to let her 
heart give out its sign? Valerie began her 
song; Phil had lighted candles either side 
of the sweet, girlish figure—the fair, inex- 
pressive young face, with its charming 
innocence, candor and youth. The lights 
fell here and there on the white dress, the 
pretty hands, the black and white keys, 
and the shining ebony, the masses of flowers 
beyond. She looked the impersonation of 
girlhood; for her all] the mystery, the feel- 
ing, the sorrow of life was unknown. Phil 
and Nina were beginning their little contest 
with life; for the old lady in the window it 
was atan end. She was the general, sit- 
ting tranquil after victory or defeat, watch- 
ing new battalions, new warriors, new 
captives. And the other two? Was not 
their romance middle-aged, though it might 
be the best? They had fought a good fight 
and nobly. Was not theirs the crown of a 
victory well won? 

Little Valerie, at the piano, was not con- 
scious that, with the first notes of her song, 
some long-contested feeling, some strange 
yearning, filled Barbara De Valjean’s gen- 
tle heart, and decision came. 


“T dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls,” 
sang Valerie, in sweet, fresh tones. Bar- 
bara’s hand, lying loosely at her side, closed, 
as if in sudden pain. 

‘* Barbara,” Gareth was saying. He had 





left Madame Bondalean abruptly, and stood 


now at the side of his old love, his face 
white and anxious, his voice full of the pas- 
sionate cadence of the youth they had both, 
in one fashion, wasted. ‘ Barbara,” he re- 
peated, and, as she lifted her eyes to his, he 
added: ‘* Dear, why should we wait ?” 


All that evening the figures of our little 
company at the Chalet moved back and 
forth, up and down, like bits of a puzzle to 
me, in my capacity of friendly looker-on. 
Phil and Nina and Valerie, and a certain 
fine, elderly gentleman, who ‘“ pretended” 
in regard to Mademoiselle, came and went; 
but Barbara and Gareth alone seemed to 
me to have found the key to what had been 
unsolved in their strange problem of life. 
After those few words of Gareth’s every 
doubt, every question, seemed at an end; 
and, before Valerie's old song had finished, 
Barbara had told me that the restfulness, 
the blessedness of her love had come back. 
But, if it had so chanced that they Aad 
never met again, how would it have fared, 
I wonder, with those sadly-sundered lives ? 
I look at Barbara when I see her now, 
Gareth’s wife, and know that, for her, 
there would always have been the con- 
sciousness of something higher than happi- 
ness; yet, since things are as they are, as I 
recently remarked to Madame Bondalean, 
who could desire them otherwise? And 
that Gareth thinks so no one who sees him 
ever doubts. 

One question I have never dared to ask— 
whether he has ever told his wife of what 
he overheard in the gallery at Chaumont; 
and yet I would like to know. Perhaps I 
am a trifle afraid of him, a feeling, as Phil 
said when Nina scornfully twitted him with 
his sagacity in regard to Gareth’s profes- 
sion: 

‘* Well, he wasn’t an artist, I know; nor 
poor, nor obscure, I admit; but he was 
everything, I believe, that other men try 
to be. He was—just—Gareth.” 

CaTSKILL, N. Y, 
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A SMALL BUT VALUABLE JEWEL. 


BY MARY D. BRINE. 








ONLY a baby with clustering hair, 

Golden and soft, on the forehead so fair. 
Only a baby with dimple on chin, 

And tiny white pearls the sweet lips within. 


Only a baby with cheeks like the rose, ‘ 
And eyes where the heart of a diamond glows ; 
And everything, down from his head to his feet, 
Wonderfully precions, and dainty and sweet. 


Out of his bed, from his afternoon nap, 

He tumbles—small rogue ; and he cares nota rap 
That no one is near. He knows just what to do, 
So he labors and tugs at each stocking and shoe, 


With the toes in the heels, and the heels in the 
toes, 
Till at Jast Mamma enters and speedily shows 
Her hard-at-work darling—the sprite—that tho’ 
may be 
He thinks he’s a man, yet he’s only a baby. 
New Yor« City. 
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BO-LEE’S QUEER RIDE. 


BY ELIZABETH OUMINGS. 








Bo-Ler was a bright-eyed, yellow-faced 
Chinese boy, and lived way round on the 
other side of the earth, in a quaint old 
house in Canton, China. 

His papa, the learned Sun-Wang, was 
the prefect, or, as we would say, the mayor 
of the city, and Bo-Lee, being very 
like him, had an eager, knowledge-loving 
mind. He had for bis tutor a celebrated 
scholar named Wy-Foang, who had read at 
least a thousand books. But there were 
many things Bo-Lee desired to know, about 
which Wy-Foang had never read. How 
flies walk along the ceiling, their headsand 
bodies hanging down, how spiders spin 
their webs, and where the clouds come 
trom, were some of the mysteries Bo-Lee 
wanted to understand; but, as Wy-Foang 
could not tell him anything satisfactory 
about them, he sometimes tried queer ex- 
periments. 

Bo-Lee’s uncle had gone round the world 
in a fire-junk, and among the curious and 
strange gifts he had brought home was a 
wax doll from Paris, a penknife from Shef- 
field, England, and an illustrated story- 
book for his nephew. In this book there 


was a picture of a balloon, from which a 





parachute was descending to the earth, 
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Both looked very curious to Bo-Lee. The 
balloon he could not understand at all; but 
the parachute resembled an umbrella with 
a basket tied to the handle; at least he 
thought it did, and he knew all about um- 
brellas, for he had a dozen of different col- 
ors and sizes, and always carried one when- 
ever he went out. 

** Honored teacher, what are these queer 
things, and what are they called?’ he 
asked of Wy-Foang, and pointing at the 
parachute. 

** Well, said the tutor, looking puzzled, 
‘*T don’t exactly know. Your venerable 
uncle once told me that, in the lands of the 
West, they have a sort of junk which sails 
in the air; and no doubt thisis one. The 
smaller one may be like our river craft 
which ply between the shore and the great 
junks that sail over the seas. 1 used to be- 
lieve, with the venerable ancients, that the 
earth is flat and that the countries from 
which the pale, red-haired men come, must 
be on the extreme confines of China, where 
the great coldis. But your venerable uncle 
assured me that, once upon the sea, he was 
convinced the earth is round, and he told 
me so many wonderful things about the 
Western lands and people that I was not 
at all surprised at the air-junks. After I 
was convinced the earth is round, I found 
it easy to believe anything.” 

‘Tt must be delightful to sail in the air,” 
mused Bo-Lee. ‘‘My dragon flies a long 
way up; but he has to obey the string. In 
this air-junk a man would be as free asa 
bird.” 

**T don’t know about that,” said Wy- 
Foang, who had the liver complaint and 
wasatimid man. ‘‘ The winds might take 
you out over the sea and a good many dread- 
ful things might happen.” 

‘*But think how grand it would be to 
sail over the tops of the mountains, and to 
look down upon the forests and plains, as 
an eagle does. Iam sure I should like to 
ride in an air-junk.” 

“I should get dizzy,” said Wy-Foang, 
nervously blinking behind his short-sighted 
spectacles. ‘‘It is safest to have one’s feet 
on the earth. Even then one runs danger 
enough from fire and storms. No air-junk 
for me, if you please!” 

**When I grow up [ will sail round the 
earth in a fire-junk, as my Uncle Pi-Fee 
did, and in the West will ride in an air- 
junk and look down on the mountains,” 
cried Bo-Lee. 

‘*Perhaps, perhaps. There’s no know- 
ing,” said Wy-Foang. ‘‘ Everything is pos- 
sible when one is a boy. However, it is 
now time for the spelling lesson.” And as 
Bo-Lee was in words of five syllables, and 
the first words his tutor gave him to write 
were Metempsychosis, Metaphysician and 
Metamorphosis, and these words are very 
hard to write in Chinese, he did not have a 
moment to think of balloons and parachutes 
till that afternoon, when he was excused 
from his lessons and put in charge of Fum, 
the chief drummer, because it was Wy- 
Foang’s mother’s birthday, and the tutor 
wanted to go and sce her; for he was a 
dutiful son, and had sent her some hand- 
some red silk curtains for her bed, besides 
a present of silver. 

**1t is just the wind for kite-flying,” said 
Fum, when luncheon was over, and Bo-Lee 
stepped into the pavilion of drums, where 
the musicians belonging to the mayor's 
suite slept and passed their leisure. To tell 
the truth, Fum was sorry he was responsi- 
ble for Bo-Lee. ‘‘It is a perfect day, and 
your dragon would, no doubt, like to fly, 
and the fine flat roof of the long summer- 
house by the fountains is an excellent place 
to send him up.” 

Bo-Lee assented to this plan at once, and 
ran to get his great kite, which as nearly as 
possible resembled the image of a four- 
clawed dragon. Its body was a bright 
carrot color, and in shape it was as nearly 
as possible like the description of a dragon 
I once read in a Chinese book, “for its 
head was like the head of a camel, and it 
had the horns of a deer, the eyes of a rab- 
bit, the ears of a cow, the neck of a snake, 
and bristling whiskers.” Its tail, which 
was really handsome, was scarlet, green, 
gold color, and blue. As the sun, which 
was ripening the oranges and pomegranates, 
was hot, he also took his newest umbrella, 
which was large and handsome, and cov- 
ered with strong silky white: paper, on 





which were painted poppies, hare-bells and 
butterflies. 

The dragon sprang up into the sky from 
Fum’s bands as lightly as a bird. ‘‘Be care- 
ful, honorable master,” thé drummer said, 
as be went down-stairs. 

‘*T will obey you,” said Bo-Lee, respect- 
fully; but at the same time he thought, 
** Ah, now, if Lonly had a small air-junk, 
how easily I could sail to the ground.” 
‘* Yes, Bo-Lee,” he said to himself, walk- 
ing up and down the roof as proudly as a 
peacock, ‘‘ perhaps, if you study hard, you 
will one day visit the strange lands in the 
West; and then you will know for certain 
about a great many things. But the earth 
must be flat. If it is round it would fall 
straight down—somewhere. This question 
made his head swim; so he gave it up, and 
began to wonder, for the thousandth time, 
where the clouds come from, and how the 
flies walk with their heads up side down. 

He held his umbrella in one hand, and 
the ball of bamboo twine that chained his 
dragon with the other, But the wind blew 
so strong from the West, he soon had to 
close the umbrella, when he noticed that 
the bamboo stick that projected through 
the top of it, had a hole init. ‘1 will tie 
my dragon’s string through this hole, 
which istwo inches from the top. Bamboo 
is strong and it will be quite safe. I can 
then hold the umbrella over my head, the 
dragon can sail in the sky, and I can think 
out the fine times I will have when I grow 
up,” he said to himself. It required some 
care, the wind was so strong; but he soon 
had the string fast by a braid of knots to 
his umbrella. The dragon seemed a mere 
speck in the sky, but Bo-Lee thought he 
could see its wicked-looking eyes. Perhaps 
the dragon suggested it, perhaps the idea 
was born in Bo-Lee’s own head; but all ina 
minute, quicker than avy one can wink, he 
thought: ‘‘ Why, I have an air-junk better 
even than the one in the picture. The 
dragon in the sky will sustain me. All I need 
is a boat to stand in.” You see he did not 
know anything about the gas with which 
balloons and parachutes are filled. 

He dared not trust to his hands alone to 
hold the handle of the umbrella, though it 
was ornamented with silver rings, which 
offered some support; and he knew if he 
asked Fum for a piece of stout cord, he 
would have to tell what he was going to do 
with it. He took off his little silk cap, and 
his long black quéue fell doWn his back, 
and, without a thought of the possible con- 
sequences, he fastened the braid securely 
to the ribs of his umbrella. All about the 
summer-house was a grassy bank; beyond 
it were flowers, and a rock-bound little 
pond, where sailed some stately mandarin 
ducks; and just in front of the pretty house 
in which his mother lived was another 
grassy space, where stood some stately 
bronze storks, in whose wings glistened bits 
of silver. Between the storks would, he 
thought, be the best place to alight; for 
it was pear his dear mother’s win- 

dow; 80, grasping, his umbrella firmly in 
both hands, he went to the other end of the 
roof, and, running swiltly forward, jumped 
off just opposite these birds. The wind 
filled out his loose tunic, the umbrella 
and the dragon sustained him, and he 
floated swiftly outward and downward 
till he was just over the little pond, where 
he could hold on to the umbrella no longer, 
and fell screaming, plash—down among 
the mandarin ducks. 

Old Hong-Wing, the cook, ran out of the 
kitchen with a big toasting-fork in his 
hand, and Fum dashed out of the pavilion 
with a drum-stick, and they had Bo-Lee 
out of the water in a twinkling. 

‘* A boy and an eel can never keep still,” 
said Hong-Wing, gravely, waving the toast- 
ing fork. 

‘*True,” said Fum, as he wrung the 
water from Bo-Lee’s blue blouse; ‘‘but a 
kitten is happier than an old lion. What 
wouldn’t I endure to be young again!” 

‘*T nearly flew away with all the hairs of 
my little master’s head, to-day,” said the 
Dragon that night, when the play-room was 
dark and still. ‘‘ He tried to-sail in the air by 
tying my string to the top of. his umbrella; 
but you all know he is not a creature of the 
sky, and has neither wings nor feathers, 
and, though I landed him as gently as I 
could, he bumped his head so, he saw all 
the stars, though it was only three o’clock 





in the afternoon. And ifI had not dropped 
him in the water, he might have seen the 
moon.” 

‘*But you sail in the sky, and you have 
neither wings nor feathers,” said the Wax 
Doll from Paris, looking at him coldly with 
her beautiful porcelain eyes. 

‘‘Tam sustained by my aspiring mind,” 
said the Dragon, gravely. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the Doll. 

**Oh!” echoed the Penknife from Shef- 
field. ‘‘ How about your string?” 

But as none of the playthings, save the 
Doll and the Dragon, understood English, 
the Dragon treated the Penknife’s question 


with silent contempt. 
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BLANK PUZZLE. 

InseRT in the blanks of each sentence words 
that sound alike, but are spelled differently. 

1, You ought to have seen the rage of the old 
farmer because we dared to —— hie orchard. 
He —— against us as if we had designed to steal 
all his fruit. 

2. We had not the least idea that Robert 
would —— us; for he was our own —-- and we 
thought he would be just to his own. 

3. I want you to go to my closet, Mary, and 
get my ——. You will find the key on the ——. 

4. You really do not like music, my child, or 
you would not be coaxing me continually to —— 
the time of practicing. I never give you a —— 
that is not the best for you. 

5. Your friend, the —— is a fine looking man, 
but he has such a —— air that I should think he 
was not of the civil service. 

6. How I pity that old woman who goes home 
to that miserable —— every night to sleep. In 


the day time she is a —— of odds and ends on 
the street. 

7. Bob was almost pale with —— because the 
washerwoman sent a——back with the old 


soiled marks upon it, She is a trial to him. 

8. You are a veritable ——, Sally, and I will 
not have it any longer. I have forgiven things 
—— to this, but now I shall punish you. 

9. What a —— that girlis! If I had such a 
sister I should insist upon her being treated with 
great —— as to her love of dress. 

10. If you do not write a better —— for your 
next paper, I shall have to —— from your good 
report. 

11. They were rehearsing such lovely —— that 
I was glad I happened in by ——. 


SQUARE WORD. 
* * * *£ 
*_ *. * * 
*_* * * 
*_ s+ * # 
The upper word and left-hand is reversed for 
the left-hand and lower word. 


1, An instrument; 2, on the top of ; 3, a highly 


fragrant oil; 4, to plunder. 
PECULIAR CROSSES. 


(2) 1 
(1) 1 2 
2 3 
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1. 1 and 2, to pass from one place to another ; 
9 and 10 in like manner; 4, 5, 6, slight taste; 
7 and 8, an exclamation ; 1—6, idle talk ; 7—10, a 
rope with a noose, 

2. 1, 2, 3, at a distance; 12, 13, 14, nick 
name of a man: 5, 6, 7, 8, a spring; 9, 10, 11, 
to divide by cutting; 1—8, good-by; 9—14, 
matured. 

8. 1, 2, 3, 4, a metallic vein; 15, 16, 17, 18, to 
utter sweet sounds; 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, sounds; 11, 
12, 13, 14, anxiety; 1—12, compounds of stone 
and sand ; 11—18, fondling. 

4. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, a very desirable thing] to have 
if well used ; 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, herbage; 7, 8, 9, 


10, 11, 12, one who fastens with a pin; 18, 14, 15 
16, 17, a serpent ; 1—12, a emall spider ; 13—22, 
a plant. 

Can any contributor send usa croas of four- 
teen letters in length, and thirteen across? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 30rx. 
FOUR PYRAMIDS. 


a 

ry 
Doats 

Diamond 


ao ball, 
Par) 
Resa 
Acg + 
- a 
p®9Tq no 
yuneg 
£eq 
a 
BURIED SQUARE WORD. 
Fate 
Anew 
Fete 
Ewer 
FAMILIAR SAYINGS. 
‘‘There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.” 
AuTHor—Shakespeare. (Hamlet). 


PI. 
Thanksgiving is coming. 
PECULIAR PUZZLE. 
Swing 
Win 
I 
Pisa 
Spine 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 
Equinoctial. 





Selections. 
ADJUSTMENT. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 





Tue tree of Faith its bare, dry boughs must shed 
That nearer Heaven the living ones may climb ; 
The faise must fail, though from our shores 

of time 

The old lament be heard: *‘ Great Pan is dead !” 

That wail is Error’s, from his high place hurled, 
This sharp recoil is Evil underirod, 

Our time’s unrest, an angel sent of God 
Troubling with life the waters of the world. 
Even as they list the winds of the Spirit blow 

To turn or break our century-rusted vanes ; 

Sands shift and waste, the rock alone remaina 
Where, led of Heaven, the strong tides come and 


go 
And storm-clouds rent by thunderbolt and wind 
Leave, free of mist, the permanent stars behind. 


Therefore 1 trust, although to outward sense 
Both a false seem threatened: I will 
0. 
With newer light my reverence for the old, 
And calmly wait the births of Providence. 
No gain is lost ; the clear-eyed saints look down 
Untroubled on the wreck of schemes and 
creeds ; 
Love yet remains, its rosary of good deeds 
Co unting in task field and o’erpeopled town ; 
Truth has charm’d life; the Inward Word sur- 
vives 
And, day by day, its revelation brings ; 
Faith, hope and charity, whatsoever things 
W hich cannot be shaken, stand. Still holy lives 
Re veal the Christ of whom the ietter told, 
And the new Gospel verifies the old. 
—Andover Review. 


————$——— 


THE FUTURE OF ENGLISH 
POETRY. 


Wuart will probably be the next import- 
ant transition in English poetry? Our 
poetry may be said still to retain some- 
thing of its main characteristic as a poetry 
of feeling, distinct, on the one hand, from 
the creative school of Elizabethan times, 
and, on the other, from the critical school 
of Queen Anne. The true poetic passion 
which poured into the language through 
the writings of Goldsmith and Thomson, of 
Cowper and Burns, is to some degree ex- 
hibited in many of their immediate succes- 
sors. Thisis especially seen in the writ- 
inge of Byron, Scott, and Moore. They 
were impassioned in the same _ sense 
and to the same degree in which Burns was 
—the very name, romantic, as applied to 
the school of Byron, marking it sharp] 
from all that is conventional and formal. 
The noon-day glory of this poetry of true 
sentiment is no sooner reached, however, 
than we can see the signs of its temporary 
reign and possible decline. Even the Lake 
Poets are reflective in their verse rather 
than emotional. Though it was their pur- 
pose and their pride to write in the interests 
of human life and the beauties of natural 
scenery, the cast of the lines is too contem- 
plative to admit of the freest expression of 
feeling or to remind one in any striking 
manner of lyric ardor. Just at this time, 
moreover, in the very heart of the 
era, arose, what with justice may be 
called the revival of the poetry of Pope in 
real Augustan form. We see this in the 
classical school of Gifford, Rogers,Campbell 
end Landor—no one of whom, whatever his 
lyric fervor may have been, at all approach- 
ed the natural sentiment of Byron. Glanc- 





ing down the line of our more modern Eng- 
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tic, the Realistic, and the Art Schools— 
teach the same lesson. We plainly see this 
classical bias in Keats and Rossetti; in 
Robert Browning and Swinburne; in Ar- 
nold, and, to some degree, in Tennyson. 
Mrs. Browning is the only one who, in this 
later era, reminds us of the deep pathos of 
the earlier. All this is suggestive, and gives 
us fair warning that, since the days of Scott, 
a transition has been in progress from the 
impassioned order of poetry. Is the transi- 
tion to be toward the creative school of 
Shakespeare or the critical school of Pope? 
If to either, manifestly to the latter. Judged 
on the side of high thinking and deep feeling, 
modern English poetry, it must be confessed, 
is on the decline, and we sigh in vain for 
the return of Milton and of Burns. With all 
our prejudice in favor of England's lau- 
reate, we cannot rank him among creative 
bards of the first order, while be too fre- 
quently allows the entrance of mere de- 
acriptive or verbal art to usurp the place of 
genuine poetic tervor. As well remarked, 
“He applies the rule and compass to every- 
thing he takes in hand simply because bis 
conceptions are of that sort which depend 
for their effect on minuteness of detail and 
elaborateness of finish.” The tendency, 
then, is straight toward the external and 
formal, arising partly from the actual de- 
crease of poetic power in our leading poets, 
and mainly from the repressive effects of 
the speculative influences of the time upon 
the poetry of the time. We have alluded 
to this subject in a recent article in this 
Review upon a kindred topic. It is here in 
place to reassert it, that the prevailing skep- 
tical thought of the day, in so far as it af- 
fects literature and poetic production, tends 
to deaden rather than to develop genius 
and fervor. It calls for an order of verse 
in which criticism is to take the place of 
originality, and external form that of in- 
ward power. The transition going on be- 
fore us is from the impassioned, through 
the descriptive, back to the textural and ver- 
bal. When the days of Elizabethan verse, 
strangely prophesied by Morley as near at 
hand, ure again to dawn upon England, no 
human ken can foresee. There will be the 
dawning, first, of a more healthful popular 
philosophy and a more unselfish loyalty to 
the dearest and deepest moral instincts 
of men. It may be that this new and better 
era will make its literary record in Ameri- 
ca’s second century and on American soil. 
—T. W. Hunt, in * Presbyterian Review.” 
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READY FOR INSTANT USE. 


This splendid Gilding is the exact color of English 
Sterling Gold. Itis very easily applied with a brush, 
and may be used by the most inexperienced. It dries 
hard in a few moments and presents a surface of rich 
hammered gold. 


FOR HOME USE. 
RUBY'S ROYAL GILDING is valuable for GILD 
USEHOLD ORNAMENTS, FRAMES, FOR- 
NITURE, CEILINGS, CORNICES. BASKETS, FANS, 
BTAGERE OBJECTS, DECORATIVE PAINTING, 
TC. 
A Camels Hair Brush in each Box. Anyone can use 
it. Refuse all substitutes, 


Sent prepaid for 6Oc. by the manufacturers. Sold 
by all DEALERS IN ART MATERIALS. 


RUBY’S GOLD INK. 
“ The finest Gold ink in the known world."—Tribune 
rites in wure gold on any kind of paper. 
Sent prepaid for $6c. by the Manufacturers, 


NEW YORK CHEMICAL CO., 
3 East 4th Street, N. Y. 


He RF. PeTaske 


HOE DEALERS, 
991 & 993 Fulton St. 


Near St, James Place, 
BROOKIYN, N. WY. 


Carry in stock an immense assort- 
ment of Fine Shoes and Slippers. 


Goods delivered by mail to any part of the United 
States free of charge. 


4Sa-SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE.“G8 


HOWARD WATCHES. 


HOWARD CLOCKS. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


(The latter are a specialty.) 
Church, Bank and House Clocks. 


The finest watches and clocks 
country are manufacture, eS” <= 


The E. HOWARD WATCH and CLOCK CO,, 








INVALUABLE FOR 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Catarrh, Hoarse- 
ness, Piles, Sore Eyes. Sore Feet, etc., etc. 
SPECIAL PREPARATIONS OF POND’S EXTRACT COM 
BINED WITH THE PUREST AND MOST DELICATE 
PERFUME FOR LADIES’ BOUDOIR. 


POND’S EXTRACT...... 50c., $1.00, $1.75. 





Toilet Cream........$1 00;Catarrh Cure........$ 75 
Pentifrice ...... © PIR. 00 00000 oe 
aaa 25| Inhaler (Glass 50c.).. 1 00 
Toilet Soap (8 Cakes) 50/NasalSyringe........ 25 
Ointment..... cee 50; Medicated Paper..... 25 


uadies, read pages 13, 18, 21 and 26 in our New Book, 
which accompanies each bottle of our preparation. 
Sent free on application. 
Our New PAMPHLET, WITH HISTORY OF OUR 
PR ARATIONS, SENT FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


PUOND’S EXTRACT CO., 
76 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


0. D. CASE’S SONS, 


DEALERS IN 


FINE WALL PAPERS 


AND 


WINDOW SHADES. 
NOVELTIES IN PAPIER 
MACHE BRONZES. 


S37 BROADWAY, 
Corner 13th Street, _ 





__ New _ Yorke 


Catalogue »* 
Price List f 


Men's and Boys’ Clothing 





and Furnishing Goods 


is now ready, and will be mailed 
to any address, upon request. 





Wanamaker & Brown, 
OAK HALL, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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STUDEBAKER (weve on hand vat their 
Palace Repository, 238 State Street,CHIcaGo, ILL. | 


Wagons with Cast or STEEL 

SEEINS, TRUSS AXLES, SLOPE- 

SHOULDER Spoxes, the best in 
the world, NewOCa alogues. Chicago Re 


one pository, 2383 
State St. STUDEBAKER Bros. Mra.Co.,8outh Bend.Ind, 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been tully tested 
and d d by th ds of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ought to ave iton sale. Ask him for it. 
D. S&S, WILTBERGER Frevgicter. 
No. 288 North Second Street. Pliiludelphia. 











ELECTRO SILVER PLATED WARE. 
Owing to there being so many inferior SPOONS, FORKS, ETC. in the market, we consider it our duty 
to enlighten the public concerning the different grades of plating 
The best quality is stamped on back of handle ‘‘1847 Rogers Bros. A1,’’ and for sectional plating, or plating the heav- 
wer, ‘shes Renee ees. 200.——_—_—————SSS 
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E. D. BURT & CO., 


287 FULTON St., Brooxiyn, N.Y 
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WOOD, GLASS, CHINA, PAPER, LEATHER, &c- 
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cular sent free. type, cuts, &c. cards, cents. 
JOSEPH WATSON, 19 Murray Street, New York. tus Insaseue 
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Th ized 
BEST coral aces tn 
close time and durability are re- 


quisites, Sold in peas al cities 
and towns by the COMPANY'S 


are unequalled in exacting service. 
Used by the Chief Mechenician of 
the U.S. Coast Survey ; by the Ad- 
miral Commanding in the U. S. 
Naval Observatory, for Astronomi- 
cas work; and by Locomotive Engi- 


Ly lusive A i 5 
neers, Coaductorsand Railway men, GX Exclusive Agents (leading jewel. 


ers), who give a FULL warranty. 


STAINED GLASS, "s srccuin. 


ALFRED GODWIN & CoO., 
1201 MARKET STREET, Philadelphia. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue 











Gold’s Patent Steam Compeund-Coil Heater, 


to set 


0 
tion is pe 
ipe, Its numerous ad. 


bo 
ranted to wive from 10 to 20 per cent. more KE 


of heating surface than any other heater in the — 
EDWARD E. GOLD & CO., 
INVENTORS, MANUFACTURERS AND CONSTRUCTORS OF 
Steam-Heating Apparatus and Wrought Iron Warm Air Furnaces, 
Manufactory and Office: 14and16 Vandewater St., bet. Pearl and Frankfort Sts., N. Y. 


"Send for Descriptive Catalogue, 









THE PARKER SHOT GUN, 








PARKER BROTHERS, Makers, 


MERIDEN, CONN. 





New York Salesroom, . ._ . 





97 Chambers Street. 





Tipped Pattern. 
Plated on Finest Nickel Silver. 





The price of Tea Spoons in Extra Plate is $4.25 per dozen, and they are sold by first-class dealers, at from 10 to 25 
per cent. discount from this price, according to the quantity purchased. 


No. 2. 





Light Plate on Cheap Metal. 


Cut No. 2 shows an article having the same appearance when plated (excepting trade mark) as the 1847 Rogers Goods, 
and can be sold at 50 per cent. discount, or 50 & 50 per cent. discount, and as low as 50~50 & 50 per cent discount 


(or 53 cents per dozen net). 


The quality of the goods can not be detected until they have been used. 


Every Jeter, syllable, and device of our trade mark has been appropriated, and is being imitated by unprincipled 


parties to take advantage of our reputat 


ion. Customers are sending us these goods, supposing them to be our make, and 


we find that they are inferior blanks, poorly plated, stamped in such a way as to mislead the unsuspecting public. Our 
standard plate is 20 per cent. heavier than we represent it to be, and the unequaled reputation the 1847 Rogers Bros. 
goods have enjoyed for over a quarter of a century, with constantly increasing sales, shows conclusively that they are the 


best jn the world. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, MERIDEN, CONN 
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KIMBALL 
ORGAN. 


Tor PARLOR, CHURCH, and 
CHAPEL wee. In solid walnut cases, aisv 
SATIN WALNUT, MAHOGANY, and 
EBONY FINISH. 

New and elegant designs now ready 

(a Liberal discounts to Churches, luodyes, 
and Schools, 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


W. W. KIMBALL & UUv,, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








NEW YORK AGENTS, 


Chickering & Sons 


CHICKERING HALL, New York, 


C.F. A. HINRICHS 


EsTABLISHED 1401. 
One Price and a Low One. 

China, Glass and Artistic Potery, suit 
able for Wedding Presents and Holiday 
Gifts, 

Drawing-room and St. Germain 


STUDENT LAMPS. 


Toys, Dolls, Games, Bronzes, Clocks 
Fancy Goods, 
29 to 33 Park Place, 


M. BE. R, R. Station, New York City. 
Send for Catalogue. 


REED & 
BARTON, 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 


SILVER PLATED GOODE. 


OUR STOCK OOMPRISES IN ADDITION TO A 





VERY FULL AND VARIED LINE OF 


FINE TABLE WARE, 


MANY NOVELTIES IN 


Gold, Oxidized Silver, 
Applique Work, 


JUST RECEIVED FROM OUR MANUFAOTORY. 


37 UNION SQUARE, 


NEW YORK, 


CATARRH 


CATARRH, 


a disease of the mucous 
membrane, It gen- 
erally originates in the 
nasal passages and 
maintains ite strong- 
hold in the head. From 
this point it sends forth 
a poisonous virus along 
the membraneous lin- 
ings and rougs the 
igen’ na, cor- 
rupting the | lood and 
yroducing other 
troublesome and dan- 
gerous symp ‘toms. 
Jream Balm is a 
remedy based upon a 
correct diagnosis of 
this diseare and can be 
depended upon. &c. at 
drug piste #00. by mail registered. Semple > bottle by 
mail lve, Evy Bros , Druggists, Owexo, N. 








HOTELS, WINTER RESORTS, ETC. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Props. 


HOTEL BRISTOL, 


Fifth Avenue, corner of 42d Street, N. Y. 
A FAMILY HOTEL, 
located on the crest of Murray Hill, near the New 








York Centra: and Hudson River Railroad station. 
Al) rooms en suite, most o having a southern 
exposure. Address . H. MOUNT. 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor wilt be glad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribere who feel epecially interested } 


A FEW NOTES ON FALL PLANT- 
ING. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


FALL is the best time for planting fruit trees 
forest trees and shrubs, if (1) the work is done 
when the ground is not full of water ; (2) if the 
ground is well drained, (8) It is desirable to be 
done with it by the clore of October, or before 
the ground becomes sodden with late rains. 
The ground should on no account be left low 
about the trees; but rather heaped up to shed 
water. ‘This extra soil should be spread away in 
the Spring, as, on no account, should a tree be 
set much deeper than it originally grew. 

Currants and red raspberries may be and 
should be set deep. It does not much matter 
how deep. Gooseberries the same, Black rasp- 
berries more shallow, yet they do better three to 
five inches under the surface. Just before freez- 
ing weather, hillthem all up with loose soil, to 
prevent frost heaving in Winter. The setting 
should be tramped very solid, but the hilling 
later be left without any pressure, 

it is very important to deal with safe and 
honest nurserymen, If you buy cherry currants, 
and in two years they begin to bear Red Dutch 
and White, you feel that you have been robbed. 
If you order and: are promised seven-foot trees 
and get four and a half, that nurseryman should 
be dropped, whatever plausible pretense he 
puts forward. Deal with no man who substi- 
tutes other articles for what are ordered. I 
have now a lot of such trash as Lost Rubies 
for raspberries, and Wachusetts blackberries, 
which have been on trial for three years, Tur- 
ner is of the same sort as generally grown. The 
ground might have produced something worth 
while, Nurserymen that deal in specialties are 
generally reliable; those that live by puffing 
novelties are generally frauds. Nearly all 
novelties pass out of sight in three years. A 
taking name, backed up with falsehood, is all 
there is to them. What a list of strawberries 
has thus marched into notice, raked in the 
dollars and then marched off as worthless. Bid- 
well, Sharpless, Cumberland, Duchess, Down- 
ing and five or six more are holdiag their own, 
Crescent Great American, Monarch of West 
are following the great majority out of sight. 
The honest nurseryman sends exactly what he 
promises, 

Fall planting of shrubvery is especially advan- 
tageous, because in Spring our lawns soon must 
be placed in order, and the sod undisturbed. 
Asarule, I prepare all my flower-beds at this 
season. In Spring they need only a neat forking 
over, 

If the trees set are of size likely to be in the 
least moved by wind, they should be tightly 
bound to stakes, I have recently seen a superb 
lot of Norway Maples set, but wholly ruined by 
being worked about during Winter by the wind. 
The stakes must be eight or ten feet high. 

You may be sure of one thing: if you are 
going to wnprove your lawns, it will have to be 
done largely in the Fall, The Spring gives us 
not over two weeks for rushing work of this 
sort, before farm work demands all our forces. 
I write mainly for farmers; for, just now, the 
glory of horticulture is the improvement in 
rural homes. 

It is a capital time now to gather our wild 
native shrubs and trees. The low lands are 
dryer than in Spring, and the roads more passa- 
ble in the forests, The handsomest thing on my 
land to-day isa swamp maple. Indeed, it sur- 
passes in crimson glory anything I ever saw. It 
came with hedge-trees from a swamp. In Sum- 
mer it seems to be out of place ; but I remember 
always what it will do in October. Gather, by 
all means, your native shrubs now, and group 
them on your lawns. A swamp maple in a city 
yard would find devout worshipers, provided 
dust has not ruined it in Summer. The scarlet 
oak is another glory, but not to be had wild. 

To secure early bearing of fruit trees, buy 
trees headed low. This, in the end, will not pay 
in the case of apple trees; but it is very désira- 
ble with pears. Low-headed apple trees give too 
large a proportion of wormy fruit; but low- 
headed pears give fruit of a fine sort, and three 
years earlier than when headed six feet up. 
Plums, plant very close together, so that, when 
grown, the branches will inlock ; but apples and 
pears will give no good fruit when crowded. 
Some apples, such as Pound Sweets, are never of 
value in a close orchard, 

It is very desirable that all growers should 
combine experiment with culture. This may be 
done by planting ungrafted seedlings midway in 
an orchard. When they come to fruit, save 
any valuable variety by grafting, and cut out 
the trees before th:y crowd the grafted rows. 
About one apple in fifty will huve qualities that 
attract; half of them may be worth preserva- 
tion. 

More extensive plantings should be made of 





dwarf apples. These occupy little space, bear 
admirably, are very handsome and are enduring. 

Evergreens should never be moved in the Fall, 
neither magnolias nor trees of a few other kinds 
that experience has shown to demand removal 
only when about to start growth. 

Crowd planting now and until the ground is 
frozen ; let it be thoroughly done ; and then, in 
Winter, enjoy the anticipation of next year’s 
new beauties. With all the rest plant grape- 
vines in abundance. It is curious to note, in 
passing our farmhouses, how many places are 
vacant and unprofitable that might annually 
return a large profit. The old barns and sheds, 
as well as the houses, should be covered with 
hardy grapes combined with roses and clematis. 
This year I get my only grapes from my barn; 
the frost of May 29th destroyed all the rest. 
Fence corners and weed patches should be util- 
izec. There is no better place for plum trees 
than the barnyard, if the trees are guarded. 

CuiinTox, N. Y. 


PATENT WRONGS—A SYSTEM 
THAT NEEDS REFORMING. 





SoMETHING must be done to relieve farmers 
from the continued annoyance and outrageous 
extortions of the owners of patented agricultural 
implements and devices, These patents have 
been issued in such numbers, under the imbecile 
system of the Patent Officejat Washington,"that a 
farmer scarcely dares to make a pig-trough or 
patch his old board fence, for fear of infringing 
upon some patent. The old gate that swings 
before his door, or has been on rollers in the 
same spot from a time anterior{to his birth, sud- 
denly appears in the list of new “ agricultural 
patents,” and he is requested to hand over five 
or ten dollars to an agent, or stand a suit at law 
for infringing a patent. Every farmer who has 
lived fifty years can call to mind just such in- 
stances. If he is fortunate enough to possess 
any one or more of the old standard works on 
agriculture, he will only have to refer to their 
pages to see how many of the so-called modern 
patent agricultural implements were in use a 
hundred years ago. 

It is true that a pin is put in here, a crook in 
an iron there, or some little change has been 
made either for better or worse, and thus a pat- 
ent is secured on the so-called ‘* improvement.” 
Any one who will take the trouble to look over 
the pages of Dickson’s ‘System of Practical Ag- 
riculture,” published in England at the begin- 
ning of the present century, will be surprised to 
see how many of the plows, harrows, hay- 

rakes, seed-drills, drain-tiles, and draining ma- 
chines, hay and chaff-cutters, turnip and root- 
cutters, gates, fences, churns of various forms 
and styles, and scores of other implements and 
farm devices, were in use in the author’s time, 
and which have,been, with slight alterations, pat- 
ented in this country. Now a farmer in posses- 
sion of this old work would be very likely to 
copy any device he might find in it and desire to 
use ; but, should he do so, he exposes himself to 
the danger of being pounced upon by the agent 
of some person or company who has obtained a 
patent on some similar device. 

It is true that the farmer who has the means 
and is willing to spend it in law, and carry the 
case up a8 often as it is appealed from a lower 
to a higher court, may come out ahead; but 
there are very few who can afford such an ex- 
pensive luxury as law; anda large majority pre- 
fer to be swindled out of five or ten dollars than 
to spend hundreds of thousands in paying the 
fees of lawyers and courts; and this is just the 
way the matter stands at the present time ; and 
the agricultural community, in sheer desperation, 
demand a change for the better ; and if it cannot 
be obtained in any other way, it must come by 
the abolition of the Patent Offices and the in- 
validating of all existing patents. This would 
be an extreme measure, and could not result in 
anything less than a very serious injury to all 
ef our national industries, agriculture in- 
cluded. 

The inventive genius of our people not only 
deserves protection, but must have it, in order 
that it shall thrive in the future, and bring forth 
good works as in the past. I do not believe that 
our farmers desire to cripple or place the in- 
ventors at a disadvantage with those engaged in 
other pursuits ; still I am in full sympathy with 
them when they demand a change in the Patent 
Laws and limitation of letters-patent to only 
really new and useful inventions. The Patent 
Office has long been conducted upon the princi- 
ple that any device that had not already been 
patented was entitled to be, without regard to 
its usefulness or value, and the result has been 
an enormous income to the office, and the flood- 
ing of the country with worthless devices, by 
the aid of which unscrupulous persons have 
been able to swindle the masses out of mahy 
millions of dollars. 

. There is, no doubt, another side to this ques- 
tion, and inventors have good reasons tor com- 
plaint of infringements, even upon genuine and 
original inventions; but this is also traceable to 
the ignorance or laxity of principie in those who 
are employed in the Patent Office at Washington. 
A solicitor of patents, with whom I recently kad 





a conversation in regard to this matter, asserted 
that no patent can be considered of much value 
until its validity had been established in our 
courts ; or, in other words, an inventor cannot 
expect to remain in peaceful possession of his 
property until he has vanquished alk who may 
choose to assail him. This is really true, and is 
one of the relics of the feudal ages, when might 
was synonymous with right, and a man had no 
other title to property than his ability to de- 
fend it. 

There have been hundceds of patents issued 
for beehives, not more than one or two of which 
were ever worthy of a moment’s consideration 
by the examiners in the Patent Office; and had 
any well-read apiarist been consulted in the 
matter, he would have thrown out ninety-nine 
in each hundred applications. It is not to be 
supposed that the examiners know anything 
about bee-keeping or its growth during the past 
two or three centuries; still, they do presume, 
in their ignorance, to issue patents upon devices 
Which are but a delusion and a snare to honest 
and unsuspecting apiarists. Of patent churns 
their names alone would fill a volume, and yet 
they are not, as a whole, of any more value than 
the patent beehives, and serve no better pur- 
pose. But it is not necessary to specify the 
kinds of implements or devices that have been 
protected by letters-patent ; for there are very few 
farmers who have not had more or Jess experi- 
ence with some of them, and had to pay dear for 
what they have learned in regard to their value 
or utter worthlessness. 

No inventor who has received letters-patent 
upon an invention should ever be called upon to 
defend his property or title any more than he is 
expected to defend himself against mobs, thieves, 
or incendiaries. If the Government cannot de- 
fend the inventor, then it has no busivess to take 
his money for a patent any more than it has to 
take the money of a farmer for a deed of land, 
and then expect the said farmer to pay taxes, 
support the Government, and ask nothing in 
return. When patents are granted on this basis 
there will be a far less number than at present ; 
but they will be worth something, and our agri- 
cultural communities will not be overrun with 
the worst kind of swindlers and impostors, who, 
armed with formidable looking documents, pur- 
chased at Washington, bleed their victims with- 
out the least regard to right or common decency. 
—A. 8. Fuuuer, in“ N. Y. Tribune.” 


WINTERING YOUNG PIGS. 


Pics born later than the first of October will 
need good care and skillful management to keep 
them in a thrifty, growing condition through 
the Winter. This is particularly the case if you 
keep them in large numbers; and it is a good 
plan to sell all you can before Winter sets in. 
People who keep only twoor three pigs, to eat up 
the slops from the house, can handle their late 
pigs to better advantage than the large farmer 
or breeder. Such young pigs need milk, greasy 
water, or broth and bread, or cooked potatoes, 
with corn meal pudding. These are more likely 
to be liberally furnished from the kitchen when 
you have only two pet pigs than when you have 
two score or two hundred. Whatever method 
of feeding is adopted, let it be hberal. Let them 
have all the good feed they will eat—no more, no 
less. Let them have good, dry, comfortable 
quarters to sleep iv, and disturb them as little as 
possible, Pigs are, in part, hibernating animals. 
The more they slecp the better for them and 
their owner. We do not want to fatten pigs in 
Winter. We simply want to keep them in 
healthy, growing condition ; and the fatter they 
are when Winter sets in, the easier it will be to 
carry them through the Winter. Pigs well win- 
tered are in good condition to thrive well on 
grass and clover next Summer. They will do 
far better on pasture alone than young Spring 
pigs. We are not now advocating having young 
pigs come in the Autumn; but, if you have them 
and cannot sell them, or do not wish to, then 
take the best of care of them, and feed liberally. 
The most profitable pork we have ever made was 
from young pigs, which had been well cared for 
through the previous Winter, and the next Sum- 
mer fattened on clover pasture. 

Experiments have proved that corn is not the 
best food for the production of pork when fed 
alone ; but it is employed more extensively than 
all other grains, roots, and vegetables together. 
If used as a chief article \n combination with 
other foods it ,is unequaled by any other cereal 
or vegetable that can be successfully grown over 
as great a range of country. Peas, barley, oats, 
mangels, potatoes and artichokes are undoubt- 
edly valuable to a certain extent; but they can 
never supersede corn, for reaso“* obvious to 
every intelligent farmer, We s). li corn and 
soak it in water twenty-four hours to soften it, 
because some “hogs, with defective téetli, cannot 
thoroughly masticate it when hard, and conse- 
quently waste a great deal, Soaked corn con- 
tains all the fattening qualities of cooked corn, 
and is as digestible. Souking costs nothing; 
vooking is expensive. For soaking corn it is best 
to vse two tanks or tubs. When a cheap power 
can be obtained, it would probably pay to coarse- 
ly grind or crack the corn; twelve aours would 
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then be sufficient for soaking. For variety, and 
to keep the hogs in healthy, thrifty condition, 
feed potatoes, mangels, peas, artichokes, oat- 
meal, and bran or middlings, mixed to a mush 
with skim milk or slops; even if only in small 
quantitiesjthey will prove very beneficial, Aim 
to feed hogs for market profitably. Intelligent 
observation and experiment will show how it 
can be done. Remember that warm, dry, well- 
bedded sheds are absolutely essential] to profit- 
able feeding.—American Agriculturist, 





TO RESTRAIN AN UNRULY ANI- 
MAL. 








No one can travel very far in a cattle section 
of the country at this season of the year, when 
the pasture feed is short, and perhaps the 
springs low, without seeing cattle or horses fet- 
tered by some sort of a clumsy or crude appara- 
tus to prevent them from jumping over fences. 
Sometimes it is a heavy ‘‘poke” hung to the neck 
withan arm projecting forward to catch under 
the fence ; oftener, perhaps, particularly on cat- 
tle, we see the head loaded down by heavy 
boards to blind the eyes, or the head is covered 
nearly all over with leather or heavy sacking, for 
the same purpose, 

A cow that is made constantly uncomfortable 
must have her milk and butter yield consider- 
ably reduced, and is, consequently, less profita- 
ble to her owner. The Breeders’ Journal rec- 
ommends a hght harness for balky cattle, made 
a8 follows: Procure a common head halter with- 
out a leading strap ; in place of the strap, tie to 
the ring a half-inch rope eleven feet long, 
about three feet back, more or less, according to 
the size of the animal; tie a small ring firmly to 
the rope; pass the rope back between the fore 
legs, which will bring the ring directly under 
the waist or girt of the animal; pass the loose 
end up over the beck and down to the ring and 
tie. This makes a harness that will keep the 
apimal from getting its head high enough tu 
jump a fence, while it does not injure or annoy 
unreasonably. Only a little practice will be re- 
quired for finding the proper length for each of 
the parts.—New England Farmer, 





AGRICULTURAL. 


AtW.¢. Wilson's 45 W. lath St, NY. iy, 


Can be obtained Choice C ut Flowers 
and Rare and Exotic Plants for Deco- 
rating purposes. Decorations attended 
to and arranged in the most Artistic 
manner at Moderate Rates. 

Catalorue of Plants, Seeds and Flowerin 


sent tree to all sppicanta. Nurseries an 
houses, Astoria, L. L. City. 


Bulbs, 
Green- 





CRONK?S w rought Iron Barn Door Hanger 
for wood track. Costs no more than castiron. Cannot 
break or get off the track. It works so easy can be 
operated by a child, and satisfaction is guaranteed. Do 
not fail to try oo m, and aleo Cronk’s Adjustable Stay 
Roller. _ ONK HANGER CO., Elmira, N. ¥. 


The Most. Extensive Pure Bred Live 
Stock Establishment in the World! 
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CLI MAND at ONIES, 
LSTEIN and DEVON CATT 


ne r 
We invite critic al inspection of our stock and care- 
ful e cea ga with that of an 
Per Ow! TERMS 
Vinltore a 
itea. Circulars free. 


POWELL BROTHERS, 
Springboro, Crawford Co., Pa. 


UCKEYE 


* WROUGHT IRON 


. Punched Rail Fence 


» Sines establishment, 


solic- 
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Acknowledged 
o be the Best 
in Use. 


ron Fence now 


Hi 


Suit 
me for Pri ate {Mesdencs, Parks, Court Houses, or Publie 


Also, of the 
IRON TU’ “sune’ WIND. ENGINES, BOCK i 7 rouce PUMPS, 


endfor Wher ated (ee KEVE LAWN WO 


MAST, FOOS & 0O,. Springfield, hae 
FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
WE can supply Files or Binders for Tue Ixpg- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
Bix numbers—half ayear. The cover has “Tue 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
oma at a ard xX receipt of one dollar 
or sent (post to any P.-O, in the 
United Sta tates, on the receipt of one dollar and 
twenty-tive cents each. The usual price is $150, 








BRAMHALL, DEANE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHILSON'S STANDARD CONE FURNACES, 


U qualed ter EK y, Durability 
and Power. 


¢#Send for Circular 
No. 274 Front St., N. Y. City. 


Also manufacturers of DEANE’S IMPROVED 
FRENCH RANGES, 


SALARY AND EXPENSES 


FAI ) reliable and eneswretie men to sell Trees, Vines, 
8h = 8, Roses, etc., ve ms che. Hooker Nurseries. 
Established 1335. 


Sen 
. E. HOOKER COMPANY. ~ Rochester, N.Y. 








**RANCOCAS.” 


The most productive early 
RED RASPBERRY. 
Good color. Best quality, Carries well, 


A GREAT MARKET BERRY. 


Indispensable for home use. Intro- 
duced by 


The CHASE NURSERIES. 
SALESMEN WANTED! 


PERMANENT EMPLOYMENT for Honest, 
Energetic Men. Salary and Expenses paid. 


RANCOCAS aie °° WAGHUSETT BLACK- 


and all the most desirable Fruits and Ornament- 
uls. New England applicants address us at Poston, 
Masas.; York State gh io, at Geneva, N. Y 
N. Jerse y, Pa., Md Del , and Va., at Philadelphia, Pa. 
R. G. CHASE & CO., Nurserymen. 











STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphospifate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York E Omee, 1 59 Front Street. 

ry, J. 


to ewark, 
fy eae a Dealers are invited to send for 


Catarrh Cured for 52 


HAVE Ynade this horrible disease a sub; 
al ie study, andthe result of a porough enti 
in the lodgement ‘of the 
eggs 0! e nasal organs (or nose), Those 
cage are floating in the air, inhaled through the nos- 
»where they are caucht and hatched, and, feeding 
bodaed, the mpon the tissues in which 





they are im- 


permanently cure L Sationt, On receipt of $2 Dy 
icine which will cure the worst 
cane OF catarrh, or return the money. Address 


Dr. A. E. COX, 


202 East 16th St., New York City. 





etc. Salary 
= Pull i joaernetons ven, 80 
arn the ess, 
BRIGHTON, N. Y., one ‘mile _— of f wechaaten. N.Y 


Tnexperien 


WANT ED —Hepgetie,rlis Grape Vines, 
nad etpae, 
F LE OLARE, 





PAINT 


WITHOUT BENZINE. 
SEND TO 


PHILADELPHIA, 


89 Maiden Lane, 


FOR LATEST SUGGESTIONS 


AS TO 


JOHN LUCAS & CO., 


WM. E. LUCAS, New York, 


PREVAILING T TWTS - SHADES. 





MADE IN 144 
STYLES & SIZES 


APPARATUS 


AME RICA 


) MADE FON 
PST WAERALS, wns, 


CONVENIENCE OR-UTILITY. 
© HUB MANUAL © 


FULLY DES 


REFLEX GRATE, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


52 and 54 Union St., Boston. 


Agencies throughout the World. 


CRIBING IT, EVERY RANGE HAS THE FAMOUS 





SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE Ct. 








LITTLEFIELD STOVE Co., 
Albany, N. Y. 
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ust, 
and Patent Office Buildings, Gov- 


p Tex. (60 in use, 

Send for Handsomely Illus: 
trated Catalogue, and state where you saw this adver 
tisement. 


BISSELL & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





‘SHMOH INVSVa1Id A000 


Porfectiy, ai, we and free 


In use in ‘aes StatesTreasury 
ernment Buildings, San Ke tonie, 












PERFECTION 


In ROASTING and BAKING Is only attained by using 


=OAK= 


STOVES 


‘And RANGES 


EXCELSIOR MANUFACTURING co., 


ST. LO 


NOTICE!! 


Any dealer, selling any other oil,representing it to be 
e 


VACUUM HARNESS OIL, 
will be prosecuted to the 
FULL EXTENT OF THE LAW. 
We have lost patience . wit th this esty, W 


steals a reputation built up by years of honest Rich 
ing, to palm off a worthless article. 


Examine yous harness oil-can carefully to see it has 
our brands 0: 


Vacuum bi Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Float Holiday Presente 


The Celebrated Gettysburg Chairs. 


Upon receipt 
of price, either, 
both of these 











handsome 
chairs, HIGHLY 
POLISHED, IN 
Harp Orn Fin- 
¥ isu, doublecane 


Conversation there is an ex. 


chair, Price, $6.75, Pree etice, js ce, 
States, oe Ohio. Vu Virginia and West Virginia, To any 
express office east the Missisippi Hiyet. outside the 
above-named states, 10 per cent. addit 

On two chairs to one address we will allow a dis- 
count of 10 per cent, 


SEND STAMP FOR OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE. 


Gettysburg Novelty Works, 


GETTYSBURG, PA. 


J.S. Conover & Co., 
MANUFACTURERS, 


Have wade extensive alterations 
in their show-rooms and added an 
entire new line of FIRE-PLACES, 
GRATES and appurtenances of 
all kinds in new and exclusive de- 
sigus; their STOCK OF TILES 
comprises all the newest patterns 
tor FLOORS, WALLS and FIRE- 
PLACES, and they are now pre- 
pared to show the finest assort- 
ment of the above goods at the 
lowest prices ever offered to the 
public, 


30 West 23d Street, 


Sewivg chair, 
Pri 00, 











ADAMS 


Corrugated Metallic Piekel Teaces, 























Cheaper, more durable, and more ornamental than 
wooden picket fences of the same grades. 

Silver Medals and the highest awards have been 
granted at every Fair where these fences and the 
machines for making them have been exhibited, 

For Catalogues and Price-Lists of Fences, for terri- 
























sor enéitihes to nasumandes oaetvekanes. 
THE A. B. C. FENCE COMPANY, 
No. 111 Broadway, New York City, 
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IVORY 
SOAP 


99% Pure. 


Wash linen lawns with it. 





Free of charge, A full mze cake of Ivory Soap will 
be sent to any one who cannot get it of their grocer, 
if mx two-cent stamps, to pa rostawe, are sent to 








Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati. Mention this paper, 


A SOLD SILVER TEA SET 


4 LARGE PIECES RICULY CHASED, $100; 48 
PIECES, $110; 5 PIECES, $250; 5 PIECES, 6425; ALL 
NEW; NEVER USED. PRICES NAMED ONE-HALF 
ORIGINAL COST. 500 (CASES ELEGANT WED 
DiNG PRESENTS EQUALLY LOW. 

CASH PAID FOR DUPLICATE WEDDING PRES. 
ENTS. 

PAIR PERFECT 8\ CARAT DIAMONDS, 6350; UN 
BURPASBED IN QUALITY AND PRICE. 

GENT'’S GOULD STEM-WINDING WATCHES, $25 
UP: SILVER, 610 UP. 


J.H. JOHNSTON 


150 Bowery. __ 
METALLIC SHINGLES. 
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B50 ative | MMR Satoets ew Ye 


ew York 
LeBOSQUET 
BROS. 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENGES A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
Le BOSQUET BROS. 75 Union St.. Boston. 


|AGREAT MUSICAL MARVEL. 
SHONINGER'S. 




















] principal towns in Europe. 
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——MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


WRITING, WRAPPING AND TOILET PAPERS. 


It is well known that the use for Toilet Purposes of Printed Paper, or that con- 
taining injurious Chemicals incident to the ordinary process of manufacture, is a 
Physicians’ warn their patients of its dangerous 
character, and the fact that the disease often disa apgoess with the adoption of a paper 

the soundness of ‘their advice. 
¢ expenditure for special machinery and in costly ex 
bled this Company to produce an article entirely free from any deleterious substance. 
A codespument, not only with respect 
to ovAzitTy but as regards BCONOMY, CONVENIENCE and NEATNESS warrant the 


direct cause of Hemorrhoids, 


free from these dangerous elements is proof o 


Larg 
Orders from ALL PAKTS OF THE WORLDan 


claim of superiority. 


There is entire freedom from litter and waste and the piv1sIONn INTO SHEETS BY 
PERFORATIONS SECURES AN RCONOMY in use UNATTAINABLE in the UNPERFORATED 


Roll first made by us. 
A characteristic of this paper commending it especiall 
and Cities is that it QUICKLY DISSOLVES IN WATER. 


impure air from stoppage of soil pipes and drains, with accompanying Puysicians 
and Prumuexs’ Bixts, ig unknown where this’ paper is used. 


READ THIS FROM MEDICAL RECORD. 


‘* No better evidence can be offered that the Toilet Paper manufactured by the 
, supplies a demand (long asserted by 
oran article absolutely free from any in‘urions chemicdls than the fact 
Their paper is shipped to all parts of the 
co so large that an extensive 
manufactory is now operated in London, agencies having been established in all the 
¢ were among the first to make a trial of the paper 


A. P. 
medical men) 
of their constantly increasing business. 
civilized world. The European demand has 


W. Pa — Co., of Albany, N. Y. 


and confidently recommend it as all that is claimed.” 
Dru 


HEET ROLL 
* OF PAPER 


rected to the un 


Remit Teed 
rade is 
Ren Pate and Druggists Cir 


MENTION THIS PAPES. 


ddress, 





Albany Perforated Wrapping Paper Co., 


to residents of Towns 


ss 0} 


sts, Stationers and many Grocers now have it instock. Where it cannot be 
‘ procure from a dealer, we will forward to any part of the U.S., al) charges prepaid. 


| EL FIXTURE 
i INCRE eo 


FOO Cts. 


sof Stamr4, postal order or note for that amount. The ahenlics of the 
4 ual, inducements offered for trial orders, in 





ALP. w. PAPER ©O., Albany, N. Y. 
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WHITE AND DECORATED 
Fine French China and best Porcelain at Low Prices 


Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 10 --- O44 
Fine White doy Chips Dinner Seta. tou piec 24 00 -~ 


MesPOTTS 


“4 Dp 
Richly Decorated China Tea pe tg 
Chambe 0 





THE DUNNING 


PATENT WRODGET-IROM BOILER, 


WITH SELF-FEEDING COAL MAGAZINE. 
IS THE BEST FOR 


LOW PRESSURE STEAM HEATING 
AND INSURES A WARM HOUSE DAY AND NIGHT. 
Over 12,000 in Use! 

KEEPS STEAM UP OONSTANTLY. 
Manufactured at the New York Centra) 
Iron Works, Geneva, N. Y. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue with full description and 








piscee. . 


price-list. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
N. B —Corresy licited from Architects and per 
sous building. 
Mention The Independent. 
TR Y 


LAVINE 


FOR WASHING. 





ee 50 ; White 7 60 


pi 
Decorated Dinner Sets, all colors and eg: Wi want 20 00 
Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc... 6 00 
—_ ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODs. 
rated Catalogue and Price List on 
application. Estimates and inform:tion farn 
©. L. HADLEY, 1-17 Cooper Institate, 
Orders p packed dand ‘plac ed aathe or Steamer f. Ly 
charge O. D., or on receipt of P.O. M. 01 *r 
Shaw, ApplingCo, | — 
& Hil 


ULPIT 
SUITS 
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INVALID ROLLING CHaiR. 






Ciroular to 
FOLDING CHAIR CO., , WEW RAVER, CONN, 


Park Place, New York. 





(Reclining.) 
Priceless Boon to 
those who are un- 
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00.0 HAND 


Pg 
‘ADVANTAGES 


N i0T BURN THE HA, 


DOUBLE POINTED 


BEST IN USE ANDO 


. THREE IRONs 
ONE HANDLE an A STAND TO 


‘HARDWARE TRADE: 





¢ SAD IRON 


715. 


a1) ft) 


CHEAP, 


SET. 














POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


ann powder never varies, 
, and waolesomenese. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, apa cannot be sold in competition 


A marvel of purity 


with the multitude of low test, short 


phosphate powders. — 


only in cans. 












FORTES. 
Tone, Touch Workmanship aud Durability. 


Nos. 204 wilt 2 West B mal Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y¥. 




















LW ENAN 


ennn) 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILK. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES. 


THE POPULAR STEEDS OF 
DAY 
Send stamp for illustrated cata- 


THE POPE W’F’G Ov., 
507 Washington 8t., Boston 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONK, 











#7 Sonn Bt New York, and 
107 Lake 8t., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Garden 
Fixtures, Tron’ Curbs, yard 
s § Suen, Street Washers, 


“Worms we = 28, 












or mate 
a: & Co., West Troy, . Y. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


and Chime a Sd 


rorgoypent free & timore. Md 








“JAPANESE.” 


Patented. 





HOLMES, BOOTH & HAYDENS, 


Factories, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST QUALITY SILVER-PLATED SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC. 
Waterbury, Conn. 18 Federal Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
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“Tux InperenDEent” Pazss, 91 anv 23 Ross STREET 











